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FOREWORD 


With this reference document the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics presents a new set of historical 
data for those concerned with economic statistics. 
Those business and market analysts, economists, 
statisticians, and others who have made use of the 
Index of Industrial Production will recognize the 
benefits to be derived through extending that mea- 
sure of real product, on both a seasonally adjusted 
and unadjusted basis, to encompass all industries 
within the economy. By so doing, quantity of output 
changes in one industry, or in several industries, 
may be analyzed within the historical framework of 
aggregate production. The Index of Industrial 
Production, which covers manufacturing, mining, 
electric power and gas utilities (or about one-third 
of the domestic economy’s output) has long been 
considered one of the most important indicators of 
economic activity that is coincident with the busi- 
ness cycle, With substantial changes occurring in 
the economy’s structure it has become increasingly 
evident that a broader setting for the Index would 
be beneficial. The area covered by the Index of 
Industrial Production is a most significant one but 
the importance of production levels in other industry. 
areas should not be overlooked. This latter point is 
particularly noteworthy in relation to recent cyclical 
downturns where sustained activity in the ‘service 
industries helped to bolster the economy. Again, the 
very pronounced shifts in the labour force to the 
service-producing industries over the past decade 
illustrates the importance of keeping abreast of 
movements in the output of individual industries as 
well as in total output. 


The industry indexes presented herein may also 
be viewed as representing an extension of the system 
of national accounts now published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The National Accounts include 
current dollar estimates of Gross National Product 
(G.N.P.) and Expenditure on Gross National Product, 
(the latter aggregate is usually called Gross National 
Expenditure or simply G.N.E.). The G.N.E. data are 
deflated to yield constant dollar values for total 
final expenditure and its categories. These aggre- 
gate studies do not provide a constant dollar or 
quantity breakdown of the product side of the 
National Accounts into its industrial components. 


The Gross Domestic Product at factor cost 
indexes presented in this study are quantity mea- 
sures, expressed in index form, of the unduplicated 
production of individual industries (and the domestic 
economy when summed) valued in terms of the prices 
of a base period. The term unduplicated is used here 
since duplication arising from counting goods or 
services consumed in more advanced stages of 
fabrication is eliminated. Instead such intermediate 
inputs are deducted from the duplicated production 
of each industry to yield a value added total. As 
explained later in this report such a value added 
total cannot be directly deflated. Instead the value 
of each industry’s duplicated output must be deflated 
first and then the separately deflated intermediate 
input value deducted to arrive at a deflated value 
added series. This technique is commonly referred 
to as the double deflation approach and is the basic 
technique used in this study. 


In a sense, therefore, the industry of origin 
approach to an aggregate production quantity mea- 
surement helps to round out the present system of 
national accounts and, at the same time, provides 
a largely independent check on the national accounts 
value and constant dollar series. Indeed it was a 
desire to check the quarterly deflated G.N.E. results 
that first led to basic research into, and development 
of, the industry ‘‘real output’’ estimates. 


The industry production indexes, once developed 
on a preliminary basis, were soon found to be quite 
useful for general economic analysis and subse- 
quently the decision was taken to improve them to 
the point where they could be made available in 
published form. It is realized that the industry 
indexes are imperfect in many respects, especially 
because of data deficiencies. However, it is only 
through constructive criticism along with research 
and development that the full potential of these 
indexes can be realized. 


The Domestic Product by industry of origin 
indexes contained in this report are on an annual 
basis back to 1935 and on a quarterly (seasonally 
adjusted and unadjusted) basis from 1946 to 1961 


* inclusive. 


The text has been divided into a number of 
parts for easier handling. Part I presents an histo- 
Tical note as well as some uses and limitations of 
the data. Part II, an analysis, illustrates some of 
these uses. Part III covers the conceptual frame- 
work of the indexes while Part IV is concerned with 
the methodology employed. Part V concentrates on 
problem areas which seem to be particularly bountiful 
in a project such as this. Technical appendices 
present detailed descriptions of the industry indexes 
shown in Part VI, as well as a selected bibliography 
and a study of the difficulties encountered in attempt- 
ing to reconcile with the deflated G.N.E. aggregate. 


Because of the broad scope of the estimates 
it is most difficult to give credit to all those 
people who have helped in some way or another. The 
study itself was prepared under the direction of 
Gordon J. Garston, Chief of the Industrial Output 
Section, National Accounts and Balance of Payments 
Division. In addition to the staff of this Section, 
who contributed so much to the real output 
project, Miss B. Emery of the National Product 
Section assisted by preparing Appendix D while 
Mr. L. Tessier of the Drafting Unit prepared the 
charts. Assistance was also received from the Central 
Research and Development staff as well as from 
other DBS Divisions. Considerable encouragement 
was given throughout the developmental phase of 
this work by officials concerned with economic 
analysis in other government departments and 
agencies such as the Bank of Canada and the 
Departments of Trade and Commerce, Finance and 
Labour. Finally, we would like to acknowledge the 
help and advice given by officials of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System and of 
the Departments of Commerce and Labour in 
Washington, D.C. To all of these and the many 
others who have helped, a debt of gratitude is owed. 


SYMBOLS 


The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables through- 
out this publication is as follows: 


. figures not available. 
— nil or zero. 
-- amount too small to be expressed. 


n.e.c. not elsewhere classified. 
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PART I 


INTRODUCTION 


Historical Note 


In recent years an increasing amount of atten- 
tion’ has been devoted to measures of real product 
and expenditure on real product. This interest has 
its roots in a number of areas including business 
cycle analysis, price, employment and productivity 
studies, economic model building and economic 
growth, 


The present document is an outgrowth of this 
interest and extends the industry data that have 
already been made available to users of Canadian 
economic statistics. Of the data already made 
available two major sources are particularly relevant. 
The first is the Revised Index of Industrial Produc- 
tion? published in 1952 in reference paper form on a 
1935-39 base and revised in 1959 to incorporate a 
1949 weight base as well as other changes. The 
second major source is the deflated expenditure on 
Gross National Product?’ first published in 1952 on 
an annual basis and later placed on a quarterly 
basis.* Early in 1961 the deflated G.N.E. data were 
recomputed on a 1957 weight base and published on 
a seasonally adjusted basis.° 


Real Domestic Product® by industry of origin 
estimates represent a relatively recent addition to 
the store of economic statistics being developed 
in Canada and throughout the world. At the present 
time therefore there is only a limited amount of 
practical experience and conceptual guidance avail- 
able in this general area. Some conceptual problems 
remain unsolved at the individual industry level and 
data problems are formidable in certain areas. The 
present publication should, therefore, be viewed as 
a document which aims to introduce these quantity 
data, thus permitting an appraisal of results by 
others. 


The development of Real Domestic Product 
estimates by industry of origin was commenced in 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1952. At that 
time, work on the 1935-39 based major revision to 
the Index of Industrial Production was nearing com- 


1 See bibliography. 

? Revised Index of Industrial Production, 1935-1951 
(DBS reference paper 34); and Revised Index of Industrial 
Production, 1935-1957, (DBS Catalogue No. 61-502). 

3 National Accounts, Income and Expenditure, 1926 - 
1950 and 1926-1956 (DBS Catalogue No. 13-502). 

4 National Accounts, Income and Expenditure, by 
Quarters, 1947-1957 and 1947-1961 (DBS Catalogue 
No.’s 13-511 and 13-519). 

5 National Accounts Income and Expenditure, First 
Quarter, 1961, (DBS Catalogue No. 13-501). 

° The term ‘‘real’’ as well as the terms volume and 
quantity, are used throughout this report to mean the 
same thing,—namely a revaluation of current period 
quantities at base period prices. For a more complete 
definition see Part III, Page 35, paragraph 1. 


pletion. At the same time the historical annual 
revision document for the National Accounts was in 
process of publication. With this latter work the 
G.N.E. estimates in base year dollars were released. 
Internally at DBS progress was being made in the 
preparation of quarterly estimates for deflatedG.N.E. 
and some check on the validity of these was being 
sought. As a result of all these factors the so-called 
‘‘Real Output Project’’ was undertaken. 


In the early summer of 1953 the first preliminary 
table, providing volume of output quarterly indexes 
on a 1949 base and covering all industries of the 
economy for the period from 1949 to the first quarter 
of 1953 inclusive, was circulated for internal use. 
These indexes were constructed in such a way as 
to approximate the concept of Gross Domestic 
Product at factor cost by industry of origin and 
were expressed in index form, This was in contrast 
to the deflated G.N.E. series which was a measure 
of expenditure on real Gross National Product at 
market prices derived by summing final expenditure 
categories prepared in constant dollar terms. When 
the industry results became available it was found 
that they substantiated the deflated G.N.E. esti- 
mates, thus providing increased confidence in the 
results of both approaches. Subsequently, the indus- 
try indexes were prepared each quarter in conjunc- 
tion with the quarterly National Accounts. Although 
initially used merely as a check on the deflated 
G.N.E. estimates, the industry indexes were soon 
found to be useful in their own right. During the 
period 1953-59 it was not possible to do much of 
the basic research and developmental work required 
for preparing the figures for publication since most 
resources were being used in the rebasing of the 
Index of Industrial Production to a 1949 time and 
weight base. The quarterly estimates of G.D.P. by 
industry of origin, as originally developed, were 
kept current and some refinements made. However, 
it was not until the latest majorrevision to the Index 
of Industrial Production was published in 1959, that 
a concentrated effort on the broader estimates 
became possible. 


At the outset of the industry work it was decided 
that the indexes should be prepared on a domestic 
product basis. The Index of Industrial Production 
had covered manvfacturing, mining, electric power 
and gas utilities only; it did not measure production 
in forestry, fishing and trapping, construction, 
agriculture, transportation, storage and communica- 
tion, finance, insurance, real estate, wholesale and 
retail trade, public administration and defence, com- 
munity, business, recreation and personal service 
industries. The official Index covered approximately 
one-third of the domestic product and although these 
industries were among the most cyclically sensitive 
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there was a growing danger that their importance 
might be over-emphasized unless put in the context 
of other industries which have grown more inrecent 
years and are typicallyless sensitive over the cycle. 


It was also decided at this time to follow the 
Standard Industrial Classification system prepared 
in the Bureau and published in 1948. It has not been 
possible in this preliminary study to adopt the 
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industry classification recently completed.’ Full 
implementation of this revised classification will 
have to await a rebasing of the entire industry real 
output system. 


7 Standard Industrial Classification Manual, Decem- 
ber 1960, DBS Catalogue No. 12-501; the previous 
manual, which was closely followed in this study is 
entitled Standard Industrial Classification Manual, 1948. 
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Relation of the Industry of Origin Indexes to the 
Index of Industrial Production 


The Gross Domestic Product (G.D.P.) at factor 
cost quantity indexes incorporate the Index of Indus- 
trial Production component industry indexes without 
modification. These latter indexes thus form an 
integral part of the industry of origin real output 
estimates, In the case of the quarterly tables, the 
indexes are simple arithmetic averages of the 
monthly data. 


An official Index of Industrial Production has 
been published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
beginning with January, 1926 and extending back to 
January 1919. This Index has been published on a 
monthly and continuing basis ever since and has un- 
dergone a number of major revisions with the latest 
one occurring in 1959. This latest revision included 
a rebasing of the Index to a 1949 weight and ref- 
erence base from a 1935-39 base. It also incor- 
porated revisions to the historical record back 
to the year 1935 and presented continuous industry 


indexes by linking the 1935-39 and the 1949-based 
indexes in the year 1946. The 1949-weight-based 
indexes were carried back to 1946 only while all 
earlier years had been computed using a 1935-39 
weight-base period. This same procedure of linking 
and the same base periods have been used in the 
aggregate real output measures. The indexes were 
linkedin 1946 for consistency with these previously 
published indexes. The Index of Industrial Produc- 
tion revisions also incorporated the conceptually 
desirable measurement technique which has been 
referred to earlier as the double deflation technique 
for purposes of preparing annual or bench-mark 
levels. In the revisions to the Index the concept of 
economic production or value added at the industry 
level was kept clearly in mind and both annual and 
monthly data were selected and used to best approxi- 
mate the desired concept. Besides the selection of 
projectors in line with this desired concept, the 
weights used for combining industry indexes were 
based on Gross Domestic Product at factor cost 
Originating by industry in the base periods of 1949 
and 1935-39. 
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Relation of the Industry of Origin Indexes to the 
Industrial Distribution of Gross Domestic Product 
at Factor Cost in Current Dollars 


The industry of origin indexes, although mea- 
suring Gross Domestic Product at factor cost as 
defined for national accounting purposes are not 
entirely comparable with the current dollar Gross 
Domestic Product at factor cost industry estimates 
available from the National Accounts, Income and 
Expenditure publications. The basic reason for this 
lies in the fact that the national accounts’ current 
dollar data are a mixture of company and establish- 
ment data. Where a company has several establish- 
ments classified, according to the Standard Industrial 
Classification, to a number of different industries, 
it is classified in total to the industry in which its 
major activity occurs for purposes of the industrial 
distribution of the National Accounts. In the indus- 
try of origin volume indexes, this company would be 
broken down into its component establishments and 
each of these would be classified according to 
major activity into those mining, manufacturing, 
trade or other industries in which it operates. 


Regional Studies 


The industry of origin indexes have not been 
prepared on a regional basis. All of the work has 
been done on a total Canada basis only. The very 
large mass of data that had to be processed in order 
to obtain industry of origin indexes for all industries 
in the economy, and the resources required to ac- 
complish this, have made it impossible to consider 
the development of any regional breakdowns. How- 
ever, even if resources were available, it would 
still be statistically difficult, if not impossible, to 
obtain regional indexes for all industries. Many 
companies and even some establishments have 
operations that extend over regional boundaries and 
any allocation of their revenues and expenses among 
the regions affected would have to be arbitrary. 


e 
Some Uses of the Industry of Origin Real Gross 
Domestic Product at Factor Cost Indexes‘ 


Current Analysis. —The industry of origin in- 
dexes have been used forseveral years on an internal 
and experimental basis for purposes of economic 
analyses. They have permitted an analysis of differ- 
ing industry rates of growth and have provided some 
explanation for economic occurrences such as price 
changes, inventory cycles and labour shortages or 
surpluses. The data circulated on an internal basis 
have been in the form of quarterly indexes. These 
indexes, prepared on a seasonally adjusted basis, 
have facilitated the analysis of emerging economic 
conditions. Shifts in production between industries 
or between industry groups such as goods and 
services?’ are isolated in quantity terms, thus making 
it possible to analyze aggregate production move- 
ments that are free of price change. Previously 
~ available quantity data were either incomplete, (as 


® Some of these uses are illustrated in Part II of 


this report. 
° For industry classification between goods and 


services see Table l. 


in the case of the Index of Industrial Production) or 
were based on final expenditure categories and 
valued at market prices, (as in the case of the de- 
flated G.N.E. estimates). 


In using the industry of origin indexes for 
purposes of current analyses, the users are cau- 
tioned against assuming that all the indexes are of 
equal reliability. A study of the industry sources, 
methods, data used, etc., (Appendices B and C, 
Description of Industry Indexes) will clearly indi- 
cate that some indexes are of uncertain quality. 
Fortunately these very weak indexes account for 
only a small percentage of total output, and therefore 
their effect on the broader industry aggregates is 
relatively small. It is felt that in spite of the defects 
of certain industry indexes the results provide a 
useful and reliable addition to presently available 
historical records of economic phenomena. 


Historical Records. — Annual or bench-mark pro- 
duction indexes have been prepared for all industries 
back to 1935 and thus provide a considerable amount 
of historical detail which can be useful for both 
historical analyses and projection purposes. Quantity 
indexes spanning such a long period of time are, of 
course, Subject to a number of influences that may 
cause biases. It is believed however that the present 
indexes are reasonably free of significant bias. The 
use of the data for projection purposes can be ques- 
tioned but projections are often necessary and 
historical industry indexes provide additional back- 
ground data to economists and business analysts 
who wish to make such projections. *° 


Check on Deflated Gross National Expenditure.— 
Over the past several years, comparisons between 
the deflated G.N.E. and industry of origin aggregates 
have shown that, in spite of certain statistical and 
conceptual differences, the two estimates generally 
move in the same direction and at approximately the 
same rate of change, (see Table 7, Part VI). During 
this time the industry indexes were, to a large 
extent, preliminary and experimental. They were on 
a factor cost concept basis, while the deflated 
G.N.E. aggregate reflected market price weighting. 
In comparing the two aggregates,** an adjustment is 
made to the deflatedG.N.E. to place it on a domestic 
basis. An alternative would be to adjust the industry 
aggregate to a national basis but this approach is 
not used in this study. 


Tests have been made which attempted to place 
the industry of origin results on a market price 
basis for comparison purposes,” These tests used 


10 One example of such a use being made of indus- 
try indexes was the projection of production to 1980 by 
the staff of the Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects (Chapter V, Appendix E. Output, Labour and 
Capital in the Canadian Economy by Wm. C. Hood and 
Anthony Scott). 

11 See Appendix D for such a description and com- 
parison of the two aggregates, 

12«*The Estimation of Real Domestic Product by 
Final Expenditure Categories and by Industry of Origin 
in Canada’’, by V.R. Berlinguette and F.H. Leacy. See 
pages 214-216 of Vol. 25, Studies in Income and Wealth, 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 1961. 
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an industry allocation of ‘‘indirect taxes less sub- 
sidies’’ for the base year, 1949. The worksheets of 
the inter-industry flow table prepared for the year 
1949 provided some information concerning initial 
incidence of indirect taxes. These worksheets were 
used to obtain an industry breakdown of indirect 
taxes less subsidies corresponding with the industry 
detail in the G.D.P. at factor cost weight tables. The 
industry indexes used in these tests were not revised 
to reflect the effect of indirect taxes less subsidies 
on individual products and processes within each 
industry. Instead, the industry indexes were simply 
re-weighted using the G,D.P. at market price weights. 
These results, when compared with the factor cost 
results, showed only marginal differences, and indi- 
cated that differences due to the effect of indirect 
taxes less subsidies were generally very small, 
although effects on certain industry groups such as 
foods and beverages in manufacturing could be 
substantial. 


The problem of assigning indirect taxes to 
industry of origin is a difficult one and any such 
assignment must be arbitrary to a considerable 
extent. This is due to the manner in which taxes 
are applied in Canada and to a general lack of 
detailed tax data. An easier approach to the pro- 
blem of comparisons between the expenditure at 
market price and industry output at factor cost 
production aggregates, is to remove all indirect 
taxes less subsidies from the deflated G.N.E. series. 
Such an experimental test has been made and the 
results, along with the method used and the pro- 
blems encountered, are discussed in considerable 
detail in Appendix D. 


Productivity Ratios.—The industry of origin 
G,D,P. indexes lend themselves to the development 
of productivity ratios but the user of this report is 
cautioned against deriving such ratios, In preparing 
productivity ratios, great care must be exercised 
to ensure the comparability between output and 
input measures and this matching work necessitates 
in most cases the use of unpublished data. Slight 
errors in classification can cause resultant ratios 
to be meaningless. Even without classification 
problems, slight errors in the output indexes or in 
the labour or other input series would cause errors 
in the resultant ratios which could exceed the actual 
productivity changes. 


Work is presently under way within DBS toward 
the preparation of productivity estimates. The output 
measures will have to be thoroughly reviewed in 
order to ensure consistency of classification and 
coverage with the corresponding input data as well 
as to ensure that they are conceptually suitable and 
sufficiently reliable for purposes of productivity 
analyses. In certain areas of services such as busi- 
ness and personal services, the output measures are 
clearly deficient and will need considerable improve- 
ment before they can be used in any productivity 
analysis. Again, other industry areas such as fi- 
nance, insurance and real estate will require con- 
ceptual clarification and extensive additional data. 


Finally, it should be pointed out that the pro- 
ductivity studies will for the present be confined 
to the business sector of the economy. As pointed 
out in Part III of this paper, production in the non- 
business sector is indeterminate and primary input 
measures are used. Thus, by definition, these latter 
industries are assumed to have a productivity ratio 
of unity. 


Statistical Integration. —The industry of origin 
estimates have played a major role in the task of 
integrating the large mass of economic Statistics 
available within the Dominion’ Bureau of Statistics. 
The industry estimates, being based on the concept 
of economic production and being derived by the 
double deflation approach, require relatively com- 
plete and accurate output and input data. As a 
result of these requirements, and the necessity to 
cover all industries, the need for consistent output 
and input data as well as certain related data(such 
as price and wage-rate data), becomes apparent. In 
attempting to measure the output of individual indus- 
tries certain basic data are essential and those 
industries having data inconsistencies, data incom- 
pleteness or a complete lack of data, become dis- 
tressingly evident. In addition, various industries 
such as banking, television broadcasting and ad- 
vertising, although measurable in value terms, 
present severe problems of quantity and price mea- 
surement. In these cases research must be initiated 
to clarify the industry’s production processes. AS a 
result available statistics are subjected to very 
detailed scrutiny. Flaws in them can be evaluated 
in terms of their relative importance within the 
industry framework; thus, not only can shortcomings 
in the statistics be isolated, but they can also be 
appraised and priorities assigned for their eventual 
improvement. 


In addition to the effects of the industry work on 
individual industry statistics, the fact that the 
industry quantity indexes are an integral part of the 
national accounting system, and can be used in 
conjunction with other aggregative studies such as 
inter-industry flow tables and labour income and 
productivity, also permits a wide range of economic 
analyses and data comparisons, These comparisons 
again help to isolate and point up inconsistencies 
which can be caused by either conceptual or statis- 
tical differences. This use of the industry results 
will become a more powerful device for statistical 
integration in the future when the present indicators 
are reviewed and attempts to improve their statis- 
tical quality are made. 


Structural Analysis.—Although the industry 
indexes provide the necessary information to study 
production shifts and movements in base year dollar 
or quantity terms, they cannot be used in isolation 
to analyze the reasons why shifts occur. In order to 
do this, it is necessary to introduce other relevant 
data, such as price change for the individual 
industries. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF REAL DOMESTIC PRODUCT 
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PART I 


An Analysis of Real Domestic Product 


Note: The following analysis is an illustration of some of the uses noted in Part I and consists of two parts: firstly, 
a section centring on long-term trends and the growth rates of the various industries as shown in the annual data for 
1935-61 and, secondly, a section dealing with short-term changes in the period following World War II, as indicated by the 


quarterly data available from 1946. 


Long Term Trends and Industry Growth Rates 


Over the course of the past three decades the 
world has undergone profound economic changes. 
One need only recall some of the most dramatic 
and far-reaching of these: the depression of the 
thirties and the subsequent slow recovery; the un- 
precedented upheaval of the Second World War; the 
emergence of new national and international spheres 
of influence inthe post-war era — both on the political 
and economic fronts; the ever-present social flux 
with its attendant changes in the mode of living; and 
the striking advances in the fields of science and 
technology —two forces which are themselves among 
the greatest contributors to change. 


Canada has not escaped these influences. 
Insofar as it has an open economy, sensitive to 
changes in world economic climate and affected in 
many ways by the powerful and technologically ad- 
vanced economy of the United States, Canada may 
be said to be particularly susceptible to them. It is 
against this background that Canadian economic 
development during the twenty-seven year period 
from 1935-61 should be viewed. 


ria l= 2 


During this period real domestic product** more 
than tripled, growing at an average annual compound 
rate of 4.5 per cent. This growth in production was 
the result of the combined pressures brought to bear 
upon the various goods-and service-producing indus- 
tries within the economy by the interrelated changes 
in demand (both domestic and foreign), technology, 
capital formation, marketing techniques and the 
labour force. 


The domestic market had expanded considerably 
during this period, especially in the fifties when 
immigration and net family formation reached a post- 
war peak. The population of Canada increased from 
10,845,000 in 1935, through 13,712,000 in 1950, to 
18,238,000 in 1961, at an average annual rate of 
2.1 per cent. 


13 More precisely, Real Gross Domestic Product at 
factor cost. The G.D.P. indexes presented in this study 
are quantity measures of the unduplicated production of 
individual industries (and of the domestic economy when 
summed) valued in terms of the prices of a base period. 
See Part III of this study for a more complete description. 
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INDEXES OF REAL DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY OF ORIGIN 


The tremendous expansion in productive activity 
following the outbreak of World War II, when output 
almost doubled within a period of five years, was 
facilitated by the existence of a large unused labour 
pool at the outset of hostilities. During the war years 
a large proportion of resources was diverted to the 
war effort, resulting in the expansion of many 
defence-oriented industries. At the same time 
shortages of consumer and investment goods were 
created in other areas while income and savings 
were rising. During the immediate post-war period 
a certain amount of industrial dislocation occurred as 
a result of re-tooling and a large-scale changeover 
to peacetime production, coupled with major labour 
unrest in some industries. This phase of readjust- 
ment, however, did not generally extend beyond 
1946, following which production resumed its 
upward trend. 


The post-war period was marked by three major 
expansions. The first was based on satisfying the 
backlog of war-deferred investment and consumer 
demand and on supplying the needs of the war- 
devastated countries, especially for various mate- 
rials. The second was based on the requirements of 
defence-supporting industries following the outbreak 
of the Korean war, and on stock-piling requirements 
at home and abroad. The third was the investment 
boom of the mid-fifties during which output reached 
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Note: The average annual rate of growth of per 
capita output, computed using the least squares of 
logarithms method, was 2.3 per cent for the period 
1935-61. 


Percentage Distribution of Gross National Expenditure, Selected Years’ 
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1 Analytical tables, National Accounts, 


1959 


1961 


70.8 65.8 
5.6 frst 
38.8 32.9\,; 
26.4 25.6 
12.1 19.5 
10.5 17.6 
3.1 3.9 
2.9 7.2 
4.5 6.5 
25.7 20.6 
- 23.6 ~. 23.0 


Income and Expenditure, 1926-1956, and 1961. (AS of 1955 the electricity 


and gas components of personal expenditure have been reclassified from services to non-durable goods). 
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a new high level. These strong demand influences 
combined to make most of the period one of fairly 
rapid and sustained growth. Production data reveal, 
however, a diminishing rate of increase during the 
late fifties, as external sources of supply for many 
commodities multiplied and as the competition en- 
countered by Canadian producers intensified. At the 
same time there was an absence of strong stimulants 
to domestic demand such as the deferred demand and 
population growth of the preceding periods. During 
the latter part of 1961, however, there were indica- 
tions of re-emerging strength both in production and 
in demand. 


Along with the increases in total final demand 
there were also shifts in the composition of demand 
which, as noted in the following paragraphs, affected 
the output of the various industries. Imports retained 
roughly the same relative share of G.N.P. while 
exports, as a percentage of total expenditure on 
Gross National Product, declined from 26.4 per cent 
in 1935 to 20.6 per cent in 1961.’* This would appear 
to be an indication of the growing importance of the 
domestic market as an outlet for the products of 
Canadian industry. During this period government 
expenditure and business gross fixed capital forma- 
tion made considerable relative gains. At the same 
time, personal expenditure on goods and services, 
aS a percentage of total expenditure, declined from 
77.4 per cent in 1935 to 65.8 per cent in 1961. 


As can be seen from the preceding table, per- 
sonal expenditure on durable goods increased 
relatively while that on non-durable goods declined. 
This is understandable in view of the fact that in 
1935 the Canadian economy had not as yet recovered 
from the depression, while the 1956-61 period was 
one of high-level production. In periods of severe con- 
traction, expenditures on the necessities of life 
seem to take priority over postponable expenditures. 


An examination, at a detailed level, of the 
trends in demand-supply relationships would be of 
interest, but it is difficult to establish a causal 
relationship between the output of an industry and 
he expenditure on its products. However, it might 
e possible to arrive at a rough estimation of the 
effects on production trends of broad changes in 
demand. Thus, the relative gains in expenditure on 

W construction, as shown in the preceding table, 
indicate increased construction activity, while the 
growing share of expenditure on new machinery and 
equipment and consumer durables Suggests expan- 
sion in some areas of manufacturing and the extrac- 
tive industries. For example, an increased demand 
for automobiles, in addition to expanding the pro- 
duction of the motor vehicle industry, would indi- 
rectly create new demand for the raw materials used 
in their production. This in turn would stimulate 
production in the extractive industries if imports of 


* As indicated in National Accounts, Income and 
Expenditure, 1926-1956 and 1961, the ratio has been 
declining consistently since 1926 (except for the World 
War II period). 


these materials did not increase to the same extent. 
This appears to have been the experience of Canadian 
extractive industries during the post-war period. 
Further knowledge concerning these conclusions 
can be obtained by tracing the development of the 
various industries during the period under con- 
sideration. 


An inspection of the rates of growth of the 
industries and industry groups reveals that the 
highest rates occurred in the electric power and gas 
utilities, the mining, the construction and the manu- 
facturing industries, with trade and transportation, 
storage and communication expanding at about the 
same rate as total manufacturing. No industry group 
showed an actual decline over the period as a whole. 
Agriculture had the lowest rate of growth—less than 
1 per cent. However, it is essential to examine the 
pattern of development in more detail. 


Most notable was the absence of strong expan- 
sionary forces in agricultural production. As in most 
other industries, output in agriculture expanded 
during the early war years and again during the 
period from 1949 to 1952. In neither case, however, 
did the upward trends continue. Grain surpluses 
existed during most of the post-war period. At the 
same time the substantial movement of labour away 
from agriculture continued. Chart 5, a comparison 
of agriculture and total goods-producing industries, 
shows how the former, especially during the 1950’s, 
exercised a dampening influence on the aggregate 
index. This relative stability appears to be more 
pronounced in the output of vegetable products than 
in the output of animal products. The latter showed 
smaller year-to-year fluctuations over the entire 
period, and a more rapid growth during the fifties 
than the former, with the average annual rate of 
growth for the 1935-61 period as a whole very nearly 
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the same for both components (approximately 1.8 per 
cent).3§ 


Forestry,*® like agriculture, showed wide year- 
to-year fluctuations. Production in this industry 
however, was to a far greater extent geared to 


45 It should be borne in mind that although the gross 
output of agriculture shows a growth rate of 1.8% per 
annum the industry indexes are prepared by subtracting 
intermediate material and service inputs wherever pos- 
sible. This input deduction results in a net output rate 
of growth of 1 per cent. This was due to a three-fold 
increase in material inputs caused, for the most part, by 
increased farm mechanization but also by the more exten- 
Sive use of fertilizers, special feeds and similar materials. 

1° See Appendix B for a description of industry 
content. 


demand and price changes. The effects of these 
factors on forestry output can be traced on Chart 7. 
Production increased following the outbreak of World 
War II as a result of an increased demand for the 
materials provided by this industry, levelled off 
during 1941, but began to expand once more in 1943, 
more slowly at first, but from 1946 to 1948 at a more 
rapid rate. Production declined during 1948-49, 
but rose again during 1950 and 1951 to a post-war 
peak of 141.5 which was not surpassed until 1956 
when an all-time high was reached. The high levels 
of output, especially of pulpwood, resulted in 
general over-production and inventory accumulation. 
These factors, followed by a drop in domestic and 
foreign prices during 1957, resulted in a significant 
decline in output, which lasted until 1959. Produc- 


Average Growth Rates?! in Selected Industry Divisions and Groups 
(Per cent increase per year) 
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1 The calculations were based on the least squares of logarithms method. This method takes into account move- 
ments within the period, thus yielding more meaningful measures of average growth than would result from the use of 
terminal years only. The growth rates were computed both for the entire 1935-61 period and for the 1946-61 period. For 
mining and manufacturing the computation was extended back to 1926 (using published monthly data), yielding growth rates 
of 5.3 and 5.1 respectively for the period from 1926-61. During the same period, G.N.E. in constant dollars grew ata rate 
of 4.2 per cent per annum. The growth rates referred to in the text pertain to the 1935-61 period. All other computations 

- were made for purposes of comparison only, in order to provide a background for evaluating the trends for the 1935-61 
period, which were in some cases significantly affected by wartime developments and the depression of the 1930’s. The 
post-war period, although less affected by such irregular factors, may be too short for the establishment of representative 


growth rates. 


2 See Appendix B for a description of industry content. 
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tion increased subsequently; nevertheless there 
cannot be said to have been an expansion in forestry 
output during the 1951 to 1961 period. 


Construction follows a clear-cut pattern of 
growth. During the early war years there was a 
sharp expansion in construction activity as a result 
of defence requirements. Following the 1943-45 
decline there was another period of rapid expansion 
when volume almost doubled in the course of four 
years in response to deferred demand. After the 
initial shortages had been met, construction con- 
tinued to expand more slowly until defence expendi- 
tures associated with the Korean war and some of 
the resource developments of the early 1950’s, along 
with residential building activity, provided addi- 
tional stimuli. The investment boom of the mid- 
fifties, which centred mostly around the resource 
industries, raised construction volume to a high 
level. Following 1958, the levels of output in 
construction were lower, although expansion was 
resumed during 1961. 
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The electric power and gas utilities industry 
showed a steady increase Since 1949. As noted 
before, the industry was remarkable for its high 
growth rate. This rapid expansion was the result 
of extensive hydro-electric projects. The construc- 
tion of the natural gas pipelines during the fifties 
was followed by a sharp increase in the output of 
gas utilities. 
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Mining,*” which reached a peak early in the war, 
declined subsequently until about 1946, largely as 
a result of reduced production of gold and other 
metals. In 1947 mining resumed its upward trend — 
from 1954 to 1956 at an accelerated rate. Substantial 
Increases in the production of iron ore, uranium, 
petroleum and natural gas were, for the most part, 
responsible for the rapid expansion. Other minerals 


See footnote page 23. 
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also showed sustained growth, with the exception 
of coal, the production of which declined steadily. 
Since 1956 mining growth has been less rapid. The 
growth in the output of the mining industry during 
most of the post-war period was at the centre of the 
investment developments of the 1950’s, and provided 
some of the impetus for the expansionary forces in 
the rest of the economy. 


Manufacturing’? showed the highest rates of 
growth during the early war years, when, as indi- 
cated in Chart 6, production more than doubled 
between 1939 and 1943. This very high rate of 
growth reflected sharply expanded output of war- 
required products and was particularly apparent in 
the area of durable goods manufacturing. The wartime 
peak in aggregate manufacturing output which was 
reached in 1944, was not surpassed until 1950, four 
years after manufacturing began to recover from the 
dislocations associated with the changeover to 
peacetime production. This growth occurred in 
response to pent-up demand both for consumer goods 
and for capital goods. The Korean war gave the pro- 
duction of durable goods a renewed stimulus. Fol- 
lowing the armistice in 1953, defence expenditure 
and foreign demand began to decline and the 1954 
recession saw a drop of 3 per cent in manufacturing 
output. At this point stimuli usually associated 
with longer term demand influences, such as re- 
source investment, housing requirements and an 
expanding population became more evident, resulting 


17 Por a more detailed analysis of mining and manu- 
facturing production during the war years, see pp. 39-54 
of Revised Index of Industrial Production, 1935-1951, 
DBS Reference Paper 34. For an analysis relating to the 
post-war period see Part II of Revised Index of Industrial 
Production, 1935-1957, DBS Catalogue No. 61-502. 
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in a rapid recovery: manufacturing output expanded 
by 18 per cent between 1954 and 1956. Following 
1956, the growth has been more moderate. 


The difference between the two major com- 
ponents of manufacturing, non-durables and durables, 
is immediately apparent from Chart 6. Non-durables 
expanded more or less steadily throughout the entire 
period with chemicals, petroleum products and the 
foods and beverages component contributing much 
to this growth. Durable goods manufacturing, on the 
other hand, was sensitive to changes in investment 
activity and defence expenditures. In addition, con- 
sumer demand for durable goods such as motor 
vehicles exhibited considerable cyclical sensitivity. 
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The demand by both government and business 
for the output of some of the service industries 
(such as financial and business) appears to have 
been increasing over the period. Personal expendi- 
ture on services also increased but grew less 
rapidly. The output of the service-producing indus- 
tries kept pace with the increases in total Gross 
Domestic Product.*® 


The smooth trend of the service industries was 
interrupted during the 1940-46 period as a result of 
the sharp upsurge in the output of the public admin- 
istration and defence component. This development 
was also reflected, although to a considerably lesser 
degree, in the transportation, storage and communi- 
cation group. In 1949 public administration and 
defence entered another phase of growth. This was 
accelerated during the Korean war period. In con- 
trast to the above, output of wholesale and retail 
trade grew less rapidly during the later war years 
with major expansionary periods confined to the 
early war years and the immediate post-war period 
when the lifting of wartime controls released pent-up 
demand. From about 1956 there appears to have been 
a decline in the rate of growth in the volume of trade, 
similar to that in the goods-producing industries. 
Unlike that of many other industries, the rate of 
growth of the community, personal, recreation and 
business service industry has been sustained during 
the late fifties. This expansion is largely the result 
of relatively strong gains in the hospital, education 
and business service components. 


The rate of growth of the finance, insurance and 
real estate industries was 4.9 per cent per annum. 
Even after abstracting from the effects of the rent 
component, which expanded more rapidly during the 
post-war period, this group was among the faster 
growing industries in the economy.’ Business serv- 
ices expanded at an average annual rate of about 6 
per cent during the 1935-61 period. This industry 
includes, among others, advertising agencies, law 
firms, accountants, and stenographic agencies. 


One of the most striking examples of the growing 
demand for different types of service has been the 
adoption and acceptance of advertising on an in- 


*® In comparisons of service industry output with 
the G.N.E. data for services, however, caution should be 
exercised, In the table on page 19 only personal expendi- 
ture on services is shown explicitly. This aggregate does 
not include government expenditure on services, exported 
services or business expenditure on services. Any sery- 
ices, such as trade and transportation, which are absorbed 
in final goods and services are excluded. Thus, differ- 
ences are to be expected between personal expenditure 
on services and total output of the service industries. 


> It Should also be noted that, because of data 
deficiencies, service inputs are not deducted from the 
net output measure of the goods-producing industries. 
Insofar as intermediate business services rose more than 
net output including such services, the industry measures 
would have an upward bias. 


19 Since the output of these industries is ge 
\ nerall 
assumed to move with the volume of labour inpte for ae 
re en this tae and since they were undoubtedly 
allected by capital investment these rates 
be understated, ie ion was 


creasing scale. Advertising revenues provided the 
main revenue sources for a substantial segment of 
the communication media, such as the printing and 
publishing and the radio and television broadcasting 
industries. The growth of advertising may have been 
a reflection of increasing competition among pro- 
ducers who used it as a means of product differen- 
tiation and as a stimulus to demand. In any case, it 
affords one illustration of a shift in marketing 
techniques. 


As industrial capacity increased, the attention 
of the business community turned toward the problem 
of distribution. The emphasis on the satisfaction of 
consumer demand resulted, however, in certain 
changes in the distributive process. The following 
chart serves to illustrate such a ehange in the field 
of food distribution, which has been subject to 
steady growth without major cyclical disruptions. 
As can be seen, there was a marked shift after the 
war from the small retail outlet to chain stores. 
These chain stores could command the capital to 
build large, attractive outlets in the growing sub- 
urban areas, and provide a greater variety of well 
displayed food and non-food items to the consumer. 
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Even more remarkable than the demand-induced 
changes that were touched upon above are the 
Striking changes brought about by the technological 
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discoveries and innovations that have transformed 
whole production processes and opened up hitherto 
unknown areas in the fields of manufacturing, 
transportation and communications. As a result of 
these transformations, newer industries, such as 
air transport, have assumed major importance in a 
comparatively short time; entirely new industries, 
such as the gas pipelines, have appeared; and others 
have created a profusion of new products, such as 
the petro-chemicals of the chemicals industry and 
the television and other electronics products of the 
telecommunication equipment industry. 


As was to be expected, those industries which 
were in a position to benefit from the above innova- 
tions, were among the most rapidly expanding in the 
economy, although the impact of the expansion 
spread through the entire economic system, creating 
new demand, both for the new products and the 
materials used, and expanding employment opportu- 
nities. Thus technological change has acted as a 
major stimulant to growth. The following charts 
illustrate this point in the field of manufacturing. 
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The above changes in production, distribution 
and demand have also influenced the level of em- 
ployment in the various industries. As is well known, 
there was a considerable shift in employment during 
_the post-war period from the goods- to the service- 
producing industries. A more detailed study, however, 
reveals that most of the loss took place in agricul- 
ture. From 1946 to 1961 employment in agriculture 
decreased its share of total employment from 25 per 
cent to 11 per cent, while total employment in- 


creased by approximately 30 per cent during the 
same period. Employment in the goods-producing 
industries as a whole remained at about the same 
level throughout this period, while employment in 
the service-producing industries increased from 
39 per cent to 53 per cent of the total labour force. 
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Thus services, in the early 1960’s, absorbed a 
higher proportion of total employment than did the 
goods-producing industries. ”° 


The gains in output since 1935 were accom- 
panied by periods of rapid price increases, particu- 
larly following World War II and during the Korean 
war. Thus, the increase in value has been substan- 
tially greater than the increase in volume,”? as is 
noted on the preceding ' chart. Price controls, 
imposed during World War II, were gradually relaxed 
and removed beginning in the latter part of 1946. 
A back-log of demand and an accumulation of 
savings had built up in the personal and business 
sectors of the domestic economy, and these, 
together with a high level of demand in the external 
sector, contributed to the substantial price in- 
creases in the immediate post-war period. Prices 
did not level off until 1949. With the outbreak of the 


20 See Part VI, Table 8. 

21 Prices have both direct and indirect effects on the 
value and volume of production. An attempt to analyze 
structural changes in terms of constant dollar data alone 
would at best yield only a presentation of differential 
growth rates in a new guise, because the built-in weight- 
ing pattern of the base period does not allow for the full 
effects of price changes to be shown. Any compositional 
analysis, therefore, would also have to take account of 
the current structure of prices, otherwise the issue would 
Temain inconclusive. The best that can be done, on the 
basis of the present industry-of-origin study is to com- 
pare current and constant dollar total Gross Domestic 
Product at factor cost. 
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Korean war in mid-1950, demand once again out- 
paced production and prices rose sharply over the 
next eighteen months. By 1952 prices had begun to 
level off again. In 1955 and 1956 prices rose once 
again but much less sharply than in the previously 
noted periods. The late 1950’s and early 1960’s 
were on the whole characterized by relatively 
stable prices. 


Economic Fluctuations, 1946-61 


Thus far only long-term trends and major 
factors affecting the period as a whole have been 
considered. The charts and industry descriptions, 
however, Show quite clearly that there has not been 
uniformity of development within the twenty-seven 
year span under consideration. In fact, for most 
industries, developments seem to fall naturally into 
two major periods: the period from 1935 to the end of 
World War II and the post-war period. During the first 
phase the war effort so disrupted the normal econo- 
mic process that cyclical analysis becomes difficult. 
It is the post-war period therefore, upon which dis- 
cussion of cyclical patterns must be concentrated. 


From an inspection of real domestic product 
data, as shown on Chart 14, it can be concluded 
that there have been three major production cycles 
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during the post-war period. The downward phases of 
these cycles extended from the third quarter of 1953 
to the second quarter of 1954 for the first cycle; 
from the fourth quarter of 1956 to the fourth quarter 
of 1957 for the second cycle; and from the first 
quarter of 1960 to the first quarter of 1961 for the 
third cycle. The expansionary phase of the first 
cycle extended from the third quarter of 1954 to the 
fourth quarter of 1956, while that of the second cycle 
lasted from the first quarter of 1958 to the first 
quarter of 1960. In the third cycle, production began 
to expand during the second quarter of 1961 and was 
still expanding at the end of that year. These 
specific timing patterns will be referred to through- 
out the industry analysis which follows. 


Fluctuations in real Gross Domestic Product are 
the result of the combined changes in its various 
components. In order to analyze the aggregate move- 
ments therefore, it is first necessary to examine the 
cyclical fluctuations within individual industries. 
Some industries have very pronounced cyclical 
patterns, others show strong swings of an irregular 
nature, while the remainder follow a relatively smooth 
expansionary path. The first group can be expected 
to have the most pronounced influence on the timing, 
duration and magnitude of the fluctuations in the 
aggregate. The second group might either modify or 
accentuate some of the above tendencies, while the 
last group would generally tend to play a stabilizing 
role in smoothing the fluctuations in economic 
activity. It is this general criterion that will be used 
through the successive stages of disaggregating 
G.D.P. into groups of cyclically sensitive and 
cyclically insensitive industries. 
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Chart 15 shows a breakdown of total production 
between the commercial and the non-commercial 
industry groups. As illustrated by this chart, 
it is the business sector of the economy which is 
particularly subject to cyclical changes. On the 
same chart, an attempt is also made to isolate the 
influences of the irregular fluctuations in agricul- 
tural production on the commercial sector of the 
economy. The inclusion of agriculture in most 
cases magnifies the amplitude of the cyclical down- 
turn, as the years inwhich the three post-war troughs 
occurred also happened to coincide with particularly 
poor crop years. The effects do not appear to be so 
pronounced during the expansionary phase of the 
cycles. On the whole, the exclusion of agriculture 
seems to affect the level rather than the direction 
of movement of the aggregate. In only one instance 
does the exclusion of agriculture alter the timing 
of the cyclical turning point of the aggregate, namely 
during the second cycle, when the peak moves from 
the fourth quarter of 1956 to the first quarter of 
1957. It can be seen, therefore, that neither the 
non-commercial nor the agricultural component of 
G.D.P. changes the general cyclical pattern of 
aggregate production. 


Chart 16 points up the differences in cyclical 
movements between the goods- and the service- 
producing industries. On the whole, the former appear 
to have been considerably more volatile than the 
latter. Not all of the goods-producing industries, 
however, exhibit regular cyclical fluctuations, or 
fluctuations of the same severity and timing. 
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During the post-war period there were severe 
irregular movements in agricultural production, 
mostly associated with crop failures or with excep- 
tionally good harvests. Forestry, which also was 
subject to sudden upward and downward movements 
resulting from changing demand conditions, failed 
to exhibit a distinct cyclical pattern. Mining, during 
the late 1950’s, showed a more consistent cyclical 
development. Construction responded to changes in 
long-term investment projects, particularly in the 
area of resource development, rather more than to 
irregular or short-term business fluctuations. Elec- 
tric power and gas utilities expanded rapidly during 
this period and, in times of general cyclical weak- 
ness, merely suffered some slowdown in the rate of 
growth. Of all the goods-producing industries, there- 
fore, manufacturing shows the most clear-cut cyclical 
pattern, the timing of which coincides almost exactly 
with that of total G.D.P. (in the first cycle there 
was a lead of one quarter in the downturn and in the 
second cycle there was a lag of one quarter in the 
upturm). 


Manufacturing constitutes more than a quarter 
of total G.D.P. and therefore deserves a more de- 
tailed examination. Chart 18 shows a breakdown of 
total manufacturing production between durables and 
non-durables. Clearly, it is the durable manufacturing 
component that accounted for the pronounced cycli- 
cal pattern in total manufacturing. Except for the 
first cyclical downturn which was longer and more 
severe in durables and comparatively mild and short- 
lived in non-durables, the cyclical turning points in 
durables coincided with those in total manufacturing. 
The relative cyclical insensitivity of non-durables 
can, for the most part, be traced to the predominance 
of such steadily expanding components as foods and 
beverages. 
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Chart 19 is an attempt to group the various 
goods-producing industries into aggregates which 
would make more apparent the underlying short-term 
expansion patterns within the economy. As noted 
earlier, the extractive industries have displayed 
rather frequent and often violent fluctuations of an 
irregular nature, while the remaining goods-producing 
industries exhibit more regular short-term fluctua- 
tions of smaller magnitude. It is also apparent from 
this chart that the latter group of industries has 
expanded considerably more rapidly during the 
1946-61 period. 
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Chart 20 shows a similar disaggregation of the 
service-producing industries. Here the difference 
between the cyclical pace-setters and those indus- 
tries which do not respond to short-term changes in 
business conditions is even more remarkable. The 
combined output of transportation, communication, 
storage and trade followed a cyclical pattern similar 
to that of manufacturing, both in the timing of the 
turning points and in the severity of the reces- 
sionary phases. The remaining service-producing 
industries, however, followed a smooth expansionary 
path which was steeper, especially in the late 
fifties, than that of the former industry group. Most 
of these remaining service-producing industries, 
therefore, fall into the group of cyclically insensi- 
tive industries. During the three post-war downturns 
they helped to sustain the level of economic activity. 
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CHART - 20 


SERVICE-PRODUCING INDUSTRIES, SELECTED 
GROUPINGS, BY QUARTERS, 1946-1961 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED QUANTITY INDEXES 
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9 The above examination of the cyclical fluctua- 
tions of major industries points to the preponderance 
of clear-cut cyclical patterns in manufacturing, trans- 
portation and trade. Chart 21 illustrates the simi- 
larity of these patterns, especially in the area of 
manufacturing and trade. Transportation was on the 
whole more volatile than the other two industries, 
with sharper relative declines during the reces- 
sionary phases of the first two post-war cycles. 
Transportation lagged manufacturing and trade by 
one quarter in the downturn of the second cycle, 
but began to decline one quarter earlier than manu- 
facturing during the third cycle. Trade appears 
generally to have been the least volatile of the 
three series. During the upturns, however, growth 
in trade was as rapid as that in manufacturing. 


The close relationship between manufacturing 
and trade is even more apparent when total trade is 
broken down into its two components —wholesale 
and retail trade, as illustrated in Chart 22. The 
timing of the cyclical turning points in wholesale 
trade is, save in one case, identical with that in 
manufacturing. Retail trade is the less volatile 
component of this series and has exerted a modifying 
influence both during periods of contraction and 
expansion. It is interesting to recall in this con- 
nection the relative cyclical Stability of non- 
durable manufacturing and the personal expenditure 
component of G.N.E., more particularly that of 
expenditure on non-durables. This behaviour pattern 
reflects the fact that consumers are strongly resist- 
ant to any lowering in their basic standards of con- 
sumption during recessionary periods. 
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COMPARISON OF MANUFACTURING WITH RELATED 
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COMPARISON OF WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE, 
BY QUARTERS, 1946-196] 
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A breakdown of non-durable manufacturing 
shows that its foods and beverages component 
expanded steadily, clothing exhibited comparative 
stability with a decline since 1957, while textiles 
Showed short-term movements, roughly coincident 
with the manufacturing cycle. Both clothing and 
textiles have been subject to strong competition 
from imports and changes in their levels of output 
cannot, therefore, be explained by considering only 
changes in domestic demand. However, the two 
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industries serve as an illustration of the wide 
variety of factors and influences which determine 
the levels and shape the cyclical patterns of indivi- 
dual industries. 


Chart 23 illustrates inter-industry dependence 
by showing the output of the motor vehicles industry 
along with that of one of its raw material suppliers — 
primary iron and steel. The similarity of the cyclical 
patterns of these two industries is apparent at a 
glance, indicating the sensitivity of both industries 
to general business conditions. Some points, how- 
ever, are of special interest. During the steel strike 
in the United States in 1959, the Canadian motor 
vehicle industry was more dependent on Canadian 
steel, as were other industries, both in Canada and 
abroad. It can be seen from the chart that production 
of primary iron and steel did in fact reach a post- 
war peak during 1959 prior to the strike, while the 
production of motor vehicles declined. Following 
the strike production of primary iron and steel in 
Canada dropped sharply. It must be pointed out, 
however, that there was a strike in the Canadian 
iron and steel industry during the third and fourth 
quarters of 1958, so that the rapid expansion in 1959 
may have been partially due to an attempt to rebuild 
depleted stocks. 


Chart 24 shows the three major post-war cycles 
in G.D.P., with the peak in each case made to equal 
one hundred. This is merely to facilitate a compa- 
rison of the relative severity and duration of the 
three cycles. As can be seen, declines tended to 
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become more moderate with each successive cycle.”? 
The downward phases of the last two cycles were 
longer by one quarter than that of the first cycle, 
but declines became increasingly milder. The 
recessionary phase of the first cycle lasted for 
three quarters, with a resultant contraction in output 
of 5 per cent. The downward phases of the second 
and third cycles were of a duration of four quarters 
each, with declines in G.D.P. of 4 per cent and 2 per 
cent respectively. The more moderate growth and 
shorter duration of the expansionary period of the 
second cycle combined to make the late fifties a 
period of lower rates of aggregate growth than those 
exhibited during the preceding period. The time 
period covered by this reference paper does not 
permit an analysis of the latter stages of the ex- 
pansionary phase of the third cycle. During the first 
cycle, expansion proceeded for 10 quarters and, 
from trough to the following peak, G.D.P. increased 
by 24 per cent. During the second cycle, production 
expanded for 9 quarters but at a slower rate result- 
ing in a 10 per cent gain. 


22 The interaction of long-run trends and short-run 
fluctuations tends to obscure the demarcation between 
these two elements of time series. Moreover, the time 
period under consideration is too short for the emergence 
of definite trends and patterns in production cycles. 


RECENT CYCLICAL PEAKS AND TROUGHS AS 
SHOWN IN REAL GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT 
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* Real Gross Domestic Product was still expanding 
at the end of 1961. 


As can be seen from the following table, the 
group of industries consisting of agriculture, fishing 
and trapping, and forestry, was the largest contri- 
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An Analysis of Industry Production Movements and Industry 
Contribution to Aggregate Change in Recent Cycles 
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* In order to facilitate comparisons between the expansionary phases of the three cycles, the per cent changes refer 
to the three quarters immediately following each trough, as real output was still expanding at the end of 1961. ‘ 
* This group includes the finance, insurance and real estate, public administration and defence and community, re- 


creation, business and personal service industries. 


* The columns may not add up to the total due to rounding and because of the omission of the other goods industries 
component, the contributions of which are in most cases negligible. (This component consists of contract drilling, manu- 
facturing repair establishments and municipal waterworks). It should also be noted that the industry contributions to the 
change in the aggregate can only be derived by using changes in weighted index points as the basis for calculations. In 
this way the effect on the total economy of changes in the output of each industry can be appraised. 


butor to the declines in G.D.P., accounting for 
nearly two-thirds of the total decreases in each 
case. Manufacturing was the next major contributor. 
The effect of these decreases however, was partially 
offset by the steady increases of the ‘‘other service’’ 
group (see table) and, to a lesser degree, by the 
rapid growth of the electric power and gas utilities 
industries. Mining, which had exerted a sustaining 
influence during the first two downturns, declined 
in 1960-61, in contrast to the transportation, storage 
and communication group which increased during the 
latter period —largely as a result of expansion in the 
output of air transport, oil and gas pipelines and 
grain elevators. 


For the majority of industries, as for total 
G.D.P., recovery was most vigorous during the first 
expansion, slowest during the second. Manufacturing 
was the most notable exception to this general 
pattern, insofar as its highest rates of increase 
occurred during the 1961 upturn, at which time it 
constituted the major single expansionary force. 
The only group of industries to have shown a steady 
expansion throughout the period was that consisting 
of finance, insurance and real estate, public ad- 
ministration and defence, and community, recreation, 
business and personal services. Especially during 
the second upturn, this group was among the largest 
contributors to growth. 


PART III 


CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK OF ESTIMATES OF REAL DOMESTIC 
PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY OF ORIGIN 
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PART Ol 


Conceptual Framework of Estimates of Real Domestic Product by Industry of Origin 


The Concept of Production 


1. In measuring the production of a Single product 
such as steel it is normal to think of so many tons 
of steel when the question of quantity arises. When 
measuring the combined production of steel and 
natural gas there is an obvious need for a common 
denominator, because tons of steel and cubic feet of 
natural gas cannot be simply added together to 
obtain a meaningful quantity aggregate. In such a 
case it is appropriate to use the average unit prices 
of some time period (chosen as a base) to value the 
quantities produced before adding them together. The 
resultant quantity, volume, or real output measure 
can subsequently be left in its constant or base- 
period dollar form or it can be expressed in index 
number form by simply dividing the constant dollar 
aggregate of the current period by the dollar aggre- 
gate of the base period and multiplying by 100. In 
constructing a quantity index for a combination of 
industries where the output of one industry can 
become the input of another, the addition of total 
production for each industry will result in double- 
counting. For example, if a portion of natural gas 
output is used in the production of steel, then that 
portion is doublecounted unless deducted. In the 
industry of origin measures such doublecounting 
is eliminated wherever possible by use of a double 
deflation technique described in formula form in 
paragraphs 61 to 64. In this approach both inter- 
mediate inputs (materials, fuel, etc.) and total 
output are revalued in terms of the dollars of a 
common base year and the constant dollar value of 
the former subtracted from the latter to yield a 


constant dollar value added aggregate. This latter 


aggregate is the desired quantity measure. 


2. In the following paragraphs of Part III the 
concept of production used, as well as various 
points relating to this concept are discussed. 
Although much of the discussion is concerned with 
current dollar values it should be borne in mind that 
the indexes being described are quantity or real** 
output measures. The use of current dollar values 
in the initial conceptual discussion is intended to 
facilitate an understanding of the basic production 
concept. 


3. At a relatively early stage of development it 
was agreed that the productionconcept that would 
be best to use in a study such as this would be 
Gross Domestic Product at factor cost originating 
by industry. This concept of economic production” 


23 See also pages 11 and 39-40. 

24 One acceptable definition of production is that 
provided by Richard Stone who defines production as 
‘‘bringing into being goods and services (or perhaps more 
- strictly the utilities associated with these) on which 
members of the community or the community as a whole 
through its agents set a valuation’’. Acceptance of this 
definition leaves room for a number of possible inter- 
pretations concerning the levels of valuation. The Role 
of Measurement in Economics. Cambridge, 1951, pp 38-39. 


is one of a number that are at the very heart of the 
main aggregative systems of economic statistics 
which have been developed at the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. Among these systems are the national 
accounts and inter-industry flow tables. Each of 
these deals in part with the measurement of produc- 
tion by individual industries. The G.D.P. at factor 
cost concept is also a measure of production in 
wide international use and is recommended by the 
Statistical Office of the United Nations.” 


4. The field of economic production statistics 
has many facets. A way to measure one of these 
facets is to take the approach to economic produc- 
tion used in this study; measuring the flow of pro- 
duction through demand channels is another; still 
another is by measuring the distribution of income 
to the owners of the factors contributing to produc- 
tion. The industry of origin approach used here has 
the advantage of providing fine industry breakdowns. 
The demand channel approach would not yield 
industry production data while the distribution of 
income approach runs into the severe problem of 
finding unique deflators for the income flows. 


5. The use of the Gross Domestic Product at 
‘actor cost concept for the industry indexes con- 
fines the real output study to a domestic or geo- 
graphic area measure.” The production measured is 
that produced by industries located within the 
geographical boundaries of Canada. The term 
‘‘domestic’’ differs from the term ‘‘national’’ as 
used for national accounting purposes by excluding 
production in foreign countries accruing to Canadian 
owners residing in Canada, and including all pro- 
duction taking place within the boundaries of Canada 
regardless of the ownership of the means of pro- 
duction. To adjust the national measure of production 
(G.N.P.) to a domestic measure (G.D.P.) it is 
necessary to add interest and dividends accruing?’ 
to non-resident owners of capital located within the 
geographical boundaries of Canada and to deduct 
interest and dividends accruing to Canadian owners 
of foreign assets. 


25.4 System of National Accounts and a orting 
Tables, Bites in Methods, Series F, No. a aed 1, 
United Nations, New York, 1960. 

26 There are a number of exceptions to this general 
boundary. In the case of shipping and airlines the services 
of Canadian-flag carriers are covered regardless of where 
the service occurred. On the other hand, the service of 
foreign registered ships and aircraft are excluded even 
though the service performed occurred in Canadian waters 
or in Canadian skies. Another exception is the case of 
the armed forces and diplomatic services. Canadian 
forces and diplomatic personnel stationed abroad are 
included in domestic product while the personnel of 
foreign countries stationed in Canada are excluded. 

27 Conceptually, labour income, depreciation, and 
unremitted profits should also be adjusted along with the 
interest and dividend flows. In practice, this has not 
heen possible in the Canadian National Accounts. 
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6. Although it might be useful for certain pur- 
poses to obtainmeasures ofreal output corresponding 
to the G.N.P. concept at the industry level any such 
attempt is frustrated by practical and conceptual 
difficulties, 


7. The meaning of the word Gross** when used 
in the term ‘‘Gross Domestic Product’’ denotes the 
inclusion of capital consumption allowances. 


8. It is possible to value production within the 
framework of the National Accounts in a number of 
different ways, i.e., at different levels of valuation. 
One can, for instance, value economic production at 
factor cost net of capital consumption allowances. 
This concept would include the sum of salaries, 
wages and supplementary labour income, net income 
of unincorporated business, corporation profits and 
other investment income. Then, as noted above, one 
can add capital consumption allowances and similar 
business costs to obtain a gross concept of domestic 
product at factor cost. It is also possible to go 
further and add indirect taxes less subsidies to 
obtain gross domestic product at market prices. 
Indirect taxes are not included in the individual 
industry measures, however, since there appears 
to be no acceptable way to allocate indirect taxes 
by industry. ?? 


9, Although it might be conceptually desirable 
for certain purposes to develop industry measures 
that are net of capital consumption allowances it 
has not yet been possible to properly isolate and 
quantify these data and so they are left in the 
industry measures. Research work is now under 
way in DBS on the preparation of estimates of 
constant dollar capital formation, capital stock, 
and capital consumption allowances by industry 
using the ‘‘perpetual inventory’? method. Once 

Ste dollar capital consumption allowances 
are available by industry, users could, if they so 
desire, make adjustments to the industry output 
measures. 


10. The market price concept is not used since 
indirect taxes less subsidies must be added to the 
industry measures to obtain G.D.P. at market prices 
and this is neither desirable nor possible. The 
omission of indirect taxes less subsidies from the 
industry measures places each industry on a com- 
parable valuation basis, in that the cost of primary 


inputs only (factor costs plus capital consumption 


** The term gross is used in two senses in this 

report. When used as part of the terms GN. PoG.DsP. and 
G.N.E, its meaning is as stated here. However when used 
in terms relating to the industry measures (e.g., gross 
Output, net and gross Output indexes, etc.,) the term is 
intended to convey the meaning of an Output aggregate 
corresponding to an industry’s sales or shipments 
(whether of final or intermediate output) plus the change, 
in physical terms, of goods-in-process or finished goods 
inventories, 
2? Respondents to industrial census questionnaires 
in Canada are asked to report shipments or production 
before adding indirect taxes. Thus the total of the tax 
receipts as reported by federal, provincial and municipal 
governments would have to be allocated to industry of 
origin, and, within industries, to those commodities or 
Services attracting the particular tax. 


allowance) is considered. The inclusion of indirect 
taxes could invalidate some  industry-oriented 
studies such as productivity, capacity and resource 
use; industry measures that are invariant to unevenly 
applied taxes are most useful for economic analysis. 


ila ke As a summary of the basic concept of produc- 
tion used in the industry real output estimates the 
following three paragraphs are taken from National 
Accounts Income and Expenditure 1926-1956, page 
105, paragraphs 24, 25 and 26: 


‘“‘At any moment of time an economy pos- 
sesses certain natural resources, a labour force 
of a given size, accumulated technological and 
entrepreneurial knowledge, and goods produced 
in past periods and accumulated for future con- 
sumption or aS a means of producing future 
goods and services. An important measure of 
the level of economic activity is the quantity of 
goods and services that are produced by an 
economy during a period of time with its given 
resources. 


‘“‘While to many people the idea of produc- 
tion is restricted to the activities of a manufac- 
turing plant, a mine, or a farm, to the economist 
any process that creates value or adds value to 
already existing goods is production. Thus, 
while the transformation of raw materials into 
finished goods is obviously production, the 
transportation of these goods from the factory 
to the market where they can be sold is also 
production. The distribution of these goods 
through wholesale and retail trade channels 
to the user adds value since goods which were 
inaccessible to the user now become available. 
Production may also occur which has little, if 
any, connection with goods. The services pro- 
vided by a physician or lawyer and the enter- 
tainment of an actor all create value and are 
therefore production. 


‘“‘The use of value as a criterion permits 
comparison of the relative amounts produced by 
different types of production and provides a 
measuring rod by means of which heterogeneous 
goods and services can be added together and 
expressed as a value total. It also follows that 
each item entering into the value of production 
total is capable of being expressed in terms of 
a physical volume component and a price 
component.’’ 


12. In deriving G.D.P. at factor cost in current 
dollar terms, at the industry level, it is possible tec 
proceed in two different ways. This aggregate may 
be obtained by summing the factor costs and capital 
consumption allowances of each individual industry. 
It may also be obtained by subtracting intermediate 
input costs (use of purchased materials and non- 
factor services) from the industry’s gross value of 
output.*° In the industry approach to G.D.P. as 


°° As noted earlier the gross value of an industry’s 
output is the value of sales or shipments adjusted for the 
value of the physical change in finished goods and goods- 
In-process inventories. This value, if summed across 
industries, would include duplication in that the value of 
individual products would be counted more than once, 
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measured in quantity or constant dollar terms, it is 
impossible to use the first approach due to the 
problems met in trying to obtain adequate deflators 
for such factor inputs as profits and other invest- 
ment income. Thus, for purposes of deriving constant 
dollar industry indexes, the most feasible approach 
to the desired measure is through the subtraction of 
intermediate material and service inputs valued at 
base period prices from total or gross output also 
valued at base period prices. 


13. In order to illustrate the basic concept of 
production as it applies to total domestic product 
and to industry of origin value measures, it might 
be useful to consider a particular item of production. 
For example, consider a television set. Further, 
assume that this television set has awooden cabinet 
and that the set sold at retail for $350, inclusive of 
taxes. In the measurement of expenditure on Gross 
Domestic Product this set is assumed to be sold to 
a consumer and would appear as a final product 
valued at $350. If all the component parts of the 
television set were completely manufactured in 
Canada, then the entire $350 would be part of 
domestic production as valued at market prices. If 
however, any component parts had been produced 
in another country and imported, then the domestic 
product aggregate would be reduced by the amount 
of the import value. Suppose, for instance, that the 
picture tube was imported and cost $75 at port of 
entry. This would result in the domestic product 
value being reduced to $275. Further, as noted 
earlier, this study is concerned with domestic 
production valued at factor cost. Therefore it is 
necessary to reduce the value of the television set 
by the amount of indirect taxes paid on it atits 
various stages of production. Let it be assumed that 
indirect taxes levied on this set amount to $75 dis- 
tributed as follows: $10 import duties on the picture 
tube, manufacturers’ sales taxes amounting to $10, 
excise taxes amounting to $50 and miscellaneous 
other taxes such as licences and property taxes paid 
by the various industries engaged in the manufac- 
turing and distribution of the set accounting for the 
remaining $5.** 


14. Inthe following paragraphs an attempt is made 
to trace the remaining $200 (retail price of $350 less 
imports worth $75 and indirect taxes of $75) which 
would correspond to the concept of G.D.P. at factor 
cost used in the industry approach. The television 
set had its start in Canadian primary industries. 
The forestry industry would have contributed some 
value in providing logs for the manufacture of the 
wooden cabinet. The forestry industry’s contribution 
would be equal to the value of the wood sold (ex- 
clusive of indirect taxes) for the manufacture of the 
cabinet less the cost of the intermediate goods and 
services used in producing this bit of wood. The 
wood going into the cabinet would flow through a 
number of industries, each of which would add some 
further value (factor costs). Various primary costs 


31'The breakdown of indirect taxes is given here 
simply to illustrate the difference between market price 
and factor cost valuation. Indirect taxes are not included 
in the factor cost concept of production used in this work. 


such as wages and salaries, profits and depreciation 
would have been incurred along the way which, in 
total, would be equal to the factor cost (at the manu- 
facturing plant) of the television cabinet. The 
cabinet, in various stages of fabrication and pro- 
cessing, would probably have gone through a saw- 
milling plant, a veneer and plywood establishment, 
a furniture plant, and in addition, various service 
industries would have been involved in such acti- 
vities as transporting, storing and insuring the 
cabinet. 


15. The television chassis too would have started 
in the form of a number of basic materials originating 
with various primary industries. The iron ore indus- 
try would have been the starting point for inany of 
the steel-using components. A coppér mine would 
have made its contribution through the provision of 
that basic metal. Similarly, other primary and 
secondary industries would have contributed some 
added value to the product. It would be difficult to 
trace the contribution of all the industries concerned 
with the manufacture of the television chassis’ com- 
ponent parts. It is safe to say that a large numberof 
industries would have added value to it. 


16. Once the completed television set emerges 
from the factory as a finished unit a number of other 
industries are still concerned with it and will add 
value to it. In this particular example, it is probable 
that a sizable portion of the domestic product value 
(factor cost) or net value added will be added by the 
service industries subsequent to the completion of 
the manufacturing stage. These industries would 
include wholesale and retail trade, transportation 
(including local delivery services), insurance, 
telephone, advertising agencies, warehousing, 
banking and other financial services, and many 
more. Each of these would contribute in some way 
to the final value of the product. Each would add 
some value in the form of primary input costs. 


17. The above example*? tracing the valuation of 
a product through its various stages of production 
by means of the industry of origin approach is a 
lengthy and complex one. It should however be 
clear that production can be measured in two dif- 
ferent ways and that, in theory, both approaches 
yield the same result. 


18. In the industry of origin approach, it is not 
possible (except in a very few industries) to trace, 
on an industry-by-industry basis, the value added to 
a particular commodity or service output without 
certain simplifying assumptions. Generally, each 
industry produces a variety of products and services 
and individual plants are so organized that many 
intermediate inputs cannot be assigned to specific 
products or processes. It is possible, therefore, to 
derive gross domestic product at factor cost (some- 
times called net value added) at the industry level 
but not for individual industry products. 


32 For another example see Canadian Political 
Science Journal pages 60-62 of Vol. XX, No. 1, Feb. 
1954 ‘‘Measurement of Real Output’’ by V.R. Berlinguette. 
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19, In the example of the television set, only one 
assumption concerning its disposition in the final 
demand category approach was made. A television 
set produced in the manner stated could show up in 
a number of other final demand categories. In most 
of these, as for example, if it were purchased by a 
government, by a service industry such as a barber 
shop for customer convenience (a capital expendi- 
ture by the barber shop) or a foreign nation, the 
contribution of the various industries would be 
exactly the same. 


20. If the television set were to be held in 
inventories (also an expenditure category) in any 
form or at any stage of the production process, 
however, the value of domestic production should 
be measured up to that stage of its production only. 
That is, if a television set were purchased by a 
retail store and not sold in a particular time period, 
then no production or value added should be shown 
aS accruing to the retail industry until the set was 
sold. Thus, where production results in inventory 
accumulation this production should be valued at 
cost to that point. Any subsequent value addition 
(or loss) would be added3* or deducted at the time 
of the final sale (or write-off). Primary input costs 
would, of course, be incurred by the inventory holder 
but these would be offset by being charged against 
profits. 


21. The current dollar value of production for 
each particular industry is determined by the market. 
The cost of intermediate material and service inputs 
aS well as the factors of production (with the ex- 
ceptions of entrepreneurship and risk capital) have 
to be paid for as they are acquired. The cost of 
these inputs is determined by the law of supply 
and demand operating in the market. The return to 
entrepreneurship and capital is determined by the 
market at the time of final sale. The residual of 
receipts over costs is profit, but if the entrepreneur 
has misjudged what the market would pay for his 
product at the time of sale, the market will exact 
a penalty in the form of a loss. It should be ob- 
Served that such a loss reflects negative factor 
income. It is therefore possible and logical if losses 
are large enough, to have negative production accrue 
at the industry level. 


Boundaries of Production 


Pape Besides the domestic or geographic boundaries 
already discussed, there are a number of other pro- 
duction boundaries. The first of these is an industry 
boundary and for Purposes of the present study the 
Standard Industrial Classification of establishments 
published in 1948 has been used. The industry of 
origin real product indexes cover all the industries 
specified in the Industrial Classification Manual. 


a It is possible, using this approach, to have 
negative production occur if the television set is exten- 
Sively damaged or otherwise cannot be sold in a sub- 
sequent time period. In such a case a deduction would 
have to be made and, in the absence of offsetting new 
production, this. would result in a negative production 
value (both in current and constant dollar terms), 


In addition, however, to what might be considered 
the normal output of industry, there are a number of 
extensions included in the industry estimates in 
order to match the production boundaries used in 
the National Accounts. These extensions take the 
form of imputations of a market value to a good or 
service that does not pass through normal market 
channels but which does have a reasonable market 
counterpart. 


23. One example of such an extension is the 
inclusion in agricultural production of income-in- 
kind estimates. These income-in-kind data include 
the various items of farm production that are not sold 
but which are retained on the farm for consumption 
by the farmer, his family and paid workers. This im- 
putation is made in order to correct for a short- 
circuiting of normal market transactions. In cases 
such as these, the farmer viewed as a consumer unit 
in the same way as-other consumers, has in a sense, 
purchased (or appropriated) items of final production 
from himself instead of purchasing them from the 
normal market sources. If the farmer sold all of his 
production into commercial channels and then repur- 
chased his nersonal requirements, such imputations 
would not be necessary. 


24. Although an imputation is made for farm 
income-in-kind, the imputation is not extended to 
include a market value for the services produced 
within the farm household, nor any other household 
in the economy. The services of a housewife, for 
example, are not included within the boundaries of 
economic production. Similarly, a man who shaves 
himself does not contribute anything to economic 
production. However, if he were shaved in a barber 
shop and paid the barber for this service, economic 
production would have occurred and would be mea- 
sured. This may appear inconsistent with the treat- 
ment of farm income-in-kind. Certainly the criterion 
followed in the National Accounts is production for 
the market but as with all general tules there are 
some exceptions. Many actions of individuals can 
be construed as: having some marketable value even 
though no market value is created through an ex- 
plicit transaction. Production boundaries must thus 
be drawn if consistent measures of economic produc- 
tion are to be prepared. Economists have developed 
certain conventions over the years which, although 
permitting some possible inconsistencies, have 
provided a basis for isolating and analyzing eco- 
nomic production. These conventions allow the 
analyst to measure changes in total economic pro- 
duction caused by industry encroachment on the 
services normally done within a household. 


25. Another major imputation that is made is one 
for owner-occupied houses. The assumption here is 
that home-owners are in fact a business unit, renting 
houses to themselves. This is a convention adopted 
in order to make production accruing from the use 
of residential real estate invariant to Ownership. If 
all persons owned their homes and therefore there 
was no market counterpart then the imputation may 
not be made. Economic production, if defined to 
include home ownership, would then disagree with 
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market-indicated production. In the industry tables 
shown in this paper imputed rents are included with 
a special real estate (rents) industry. 


26. # Again in line withNational Accounts treatment 
a convention is followed in the case of public admin- 
istration and defence and other non-commercial or 
quasi-government institutions. The reason here 
however is somewhat different, there being no unique 
way of measuring the output of public administration 
and defence and certain other non-commercial estab- 
lishments such as those engaged in education or 
health services. The output of this industry area 
has been confined to a cost valuation measure. The 
term cost as used in the industry estimates pertains 
to primary costs and does not include intermediate 
goods and services purchased by public administra- 
tion and defence nor non-profit institutions in order 
to perform their services. These intermediate inputs 
are reflected in the output of the industries producing 
them for sale to the non-commercial industry. The 
only primary costs included are salaries, wages and 
supplementary labour income. An imputation for the 
rental of buildings, inclusive of capital consumption 
allowances, is considered as intermediate input of 
the public sector and omitted. The imputation is 
re-added however and shown as originating with 
the ‘‘rents’’ component of the finance, insurance 
and real estate industry group which is assumed to 
be the industry owning the government buildings and 
receiving rents for them. 


27.  # There is still a considerable amount of con- 
troversy among economists regarding the treatment 
of activities in public administration and defence 
and non-commercial institutions. Some economists 
argue that a market value should be imputed to 
government services. Others contend that some 
government services represent a duplication of 
production and thus should be omitted entirely. The 
position taken here is that these industries draw on 
the factors of production in the same way that profit- 
motivated commercial industries do. From a primary 
input point of view, it makes little difference whether 
a worker draws a Salary of $5,000 per annum from a 
chemical company or whether he draws the same 
salary from a government department for the same 
work. The resource cost to the economy is exactly 
the same. 


28. At this stage, however, a basic point should 
be made. The industry of origin study is concerned 
with measuring volume of output using market 
transactions. Market values are used throughout 
to determine input and output boundaries. In the 
case of government and other non-commercial sectors 
of the economy it is generally not possible to place 
a market value on output. 


29. It is true that a large number of government 
and non-commercial services do have market counter- 
-parts. Examples would be the employment services 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission and the 
air-field services of the Department of Transport. 
Public schools have, in some areas, profit-motivated 
schools as counterparts in the market place. The 


same is true for hospitals. However, on closer exam- 
ination of many of these, it becomes clear that no 
meaningful units of output exist. How can the output 
of a commercial school be measured? Should one 
use student-days, students passing examinations, 
so much teaching effort, or something entirely dif- 
ferent from all of these? In the case of the commer- 
cial hospital, the use of patient-days or number of 
cures would be inadequate as quantity measures 
because of quality changes, scarcity of needed 
hospital beds, and other difficulties. The situation 
is much the same throughout all these non-commercial 
areas. Output in quantity terms cannot be clearly 
defined. 


30. These difficult problems have received 
considerable attention at DBS but final solutions 
have not been achieved. The treatment adopted here 
is an interim one: in computing the indexes for 
government and other non-commercial establishments 
output is equated to the amount of labour input 
valued at base period wage rates with an assumption 
of constant labour productivity. It is felt that until 
such time as a useful consensus evolves in regard 
to the treatment of government and other non- 
commercial establishments within the framework of 
economic production, this approach is the least 
damaging. 


Index Numbers and the Industry of Origin Estimates 


31. The question might be asked why the industry 
of origin data are presented in index form as opposed 
to being shown in constant dollar terms. There are 
a number of reasons for this. In the first place, 
volume indexes are generally much easier to work 
with in economic analyses involving comparisons of 
volume, price and value. Usually most of these 
related data are shown in index form. The second 
reason stems from the fact that the production 
indexes are based on a mixture of data, many of 
which suffer from some defect caused by basic 
data problems such as incomplete coverage or 
duplication. Then while these data are considered 
sufficiently reliable to indicate relative changes 
between periods of measurement, their use in com- 
parisons of absolute levels between industries is 
not encouraged. It thus seems more appropriate to 
express the quantity series in a more abstract form 
than base period dollar terms imply. 


32. Production indexes have been criticized as 
being too abstract to be meaningful and have been 
described as ‘‘incomplete hypothetical revalua- 
tions’’.** It is readily admitted that production 
indexes are abstractions and represent the results 
of complex processes and aggregations. The cri- 
ticism of production indexes may stem in part from 
the lack of complete or accurate data which ad- 
versely affects some production indexes. It may 
also stem from a misunderstanding of the place of 
constant dollar production measures within a general 
framework of economic production. If production 


34 “*The Meaning of Production Indexes’’ by F.B. 
Horner, The Economic Record, March, 1961. 
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indexes were only measures of the physical volume 
of specific products made or individual services 
rendered, then their meaning and usefulness within 
an aggregate concept of production would be very 
questionable indeed. With the use of a concept of 
economic production corresponding with that used 
for purposes of national income accounting and with 
the statistician’s ability to approximate these 
desired quantity measures of output for a large 
number of industries, the meaning of the resultant 
industry indexes becomes reasonably clear. They 
represent a value of G.D.P. at factor cost ori- 
ginating by industry from which price changes have 
been removed. This concept of real or constant 
dollar output fits logically into other industry- 
oriented economic studies such as those concerning 
price, income, labour and capital. Thus, even if the 
meaning of production indexes can be questioned in 
their dual roles of level and change measurement 
they are useful in economic analyses. 


33) The above defence of production indexes falls 
short of being conclusive by failing to discuss 
errors or bias that can creep into these indexes. 
Further, there does appear to be a dearth of eco- 
comic theory for production indexes. Most production 
indexes however are clearly described as based on 
a summation of current quantities valued and com- 
bined using the average unit values of some weight- 
base period. What results therefore is a constant 
dollar series which is then indexed in terms of some 
reference base period. Often the weight andreference 
base are different but this in itself does not in- 
validate the resultant index. In most instances (and 
in particular in the case of monthly series) produc- 
tion indexes are based on gross output measures 
such as shipments, sales or products produced. 
When based on gross output measures only, pro- 
duction indexes cannot be expected to reflect 
anything more than changes in the rate of economic 
production; gross output industry indexes cannot 
measure, in any precise sense, the levels of pro- 
duction when production is defined as Gross Domestic 
Product at factor cost. 


34. In order to measure properly the level of 
production as well as changes in the rate of pro- 
duction it is necessary to introduce net output 
quantity indexes similar to those used in this study 
for the historical bench-mark indexes. These can be 
Prepared only for those industries where data avail- 
ability and accuracy are adequate. Conceptually net 
output indexes should be derived by deducting from 
constant dollar gross output (shipments or sales 
adjusted for finished goods and goods-in-process 
inventory change) the sum of purchased intermediate 
materials and services (raw materials, fuel, elec- 
tricity, transportation, insurance, etc.) also ex- 
Pressed in terms of the dollars of the chosen base 
period. In practice, in Canada, the net output indexes 
that have been prepared stil] contain intermediate 
Service inputs. 


35. The conceptual meaning of the net output 
constant dollar measures is more difficult to com- 
prehend than that of grOSS Output measures des- 
cribed above. The net output series is Simply the 
difference between the constant dollar gross output 


and the constant dollar intermediate input series: 
constant dollar net output can also be thought of as 
a net value series from which price changes have 
been removed. It should not be thought of in terms 
of a constant dollar equivalent of work done since 
this implies so much activity without necessarily 
relating this activity to the creation of market value. 


36. There is at least one stumbling block to the 
acceptance of net output constant dollar measures 
that requires noting here. If base period unit value 
weights are not representative of the time period 
covered it is possible, through the mechanical] 
application of formulae, to obtain misleading results 
and in extreme cases, negative constant dollar net 
output. Such an occurrence is clearly unacceptable 
if due to faulty weighting and in such a case a 
different weight-base period is required. If a nega- 
tive result is due to the write-off through damage 
(or adverse market conditions) of previously pro- 
duced products it must be accepted as meaningful. 
One of the most important advantages of constructing 
a net output index for an industry is the amount of 
additional analysis that can be brought to bear on 
the index. Such analysis, if carefully done, can 
greatly reduces the possibility of significant error 
and prevent misleading results. 


Interpretation of the Concept of Production at the 
Industry Level 


Sue A clear understanding or knowledge of indi- 
vidual industries and their contribution to economic 
production is necessary to the proper measurement 
of the concept of production at the industry level. 
To state that the concept to be measured is Gross 
Domestic Product at factor cost Originating by 
industry does not in itself provide those engaged in 
measuring the volume of output with sufficient 
information to derive meaningful output measures 
for each industry. It is of course clear that factor 
costs and capital consumption allowances origi- 
nating in an industry will sum to Gross Domestic 
Product at factor cost in current dollar terms. In 
attempting to remove price change from this industry 
aggregate, however, the statistician is faced with 
the task of isolating price and volume. Normally, 
through the use of the double deflation method, it is 
possible to deflate gross output and intermediate 
input values to derive the desired net output quantity 
series. This is because units of output are usually 
Clearly defined in the market and corresponding 
prices can be obtained. In some industries, however, 
this is not the case. The problem is particularly 
acute in the service-producing industries. 


38. The task of isolating quantity and price 
movements in many service industries is handi- 
capped both by interpretative problems and by price 
data. Price indexes prepared in DBS pertain for the 
most part to commodities** although a number of 
Services are priced for purposes of the Consumer 
Price Index.** These service prices, however, 


** Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1956-59, DBS 
Catalogue No. 62-515 and Prices and Price Indexes, 
1949 - 1952, DBS Catalogue No. 62-501. 

°° The Consumer Price Index for Canada (1949 =100), 
DBS Catalogue No. 62-518. 
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generally pertain to items of personal consumption 
and not to business services. For example railway 
passenger fares would be priced, but no attempt is 
made to collect price data pertaining to railway 
freight. Then many other important business services 
such as banking and advertising are not priced at 
all due in part at least to the severe definitional 
problems in these areas. 


Quality Changes 


39. In an attempt to isolate quantity and price 
movements the problem of defining quality change 
must be resolved. Quality changes (viewed as 
quantity changes) can take a number of different 
forms. As one example of quality change consider 
a series showing the number of refrigerators pro- 
duced. This number series can hide any structural 
changes that have occurred such as a shift from 
small to large refrigerator units. Differences in 
volume due to such shifts can be described as 
quality changes. These can be reflected in an 
output measure through the deflation of the output 
value by a currently weighted price index. It is 
also possible to measure these quality changes 
by using a volume measure which combines the 
quantum array of refrigerators with appropriate base 
year unit values. If the quantum data are complete 
(in that each type of refrigerator is isolated) then 
results obtained by combining these quantum series 
will be identical to a properly deflated value series. 
In other words, both direct quantity measurement 
techniques and deflation techniques can adequately 
measure group structural or quality changes if com- 
plete quantity and value detail are available. Any- 
thing less than complete detail will result in some 
uncertainty as to the adequacy of either approach. 


40. Quality change arising from a specific com- 
modity being changed through a change in a compo- 
nent part cannot be handled nearly as well in 
practice. An example of this would be a change in 
the physical components of a refrigerator that is 
changed from a standard 8.0 cu. ft. model to a 9.0 
cu. ft. model. At DBS a measure of quality change 
is attempted by adopting a convention: a comparison 
is made of the direct current period quantities of 
both labour and material inputs of the new model 
with that of the old.*’ If the actual price of the new 
refrigerator coincides with the price equivalent 
estimated using the convention, then it would be 
assumed that no price change occurred even though 
the actual values of the two contiguous price quota- 
tions were not the same. Where such differences 
exist they are quantity (quality). Because of the 
difficulties of allocating overhead or fixed costs 
to individual items of output these costs cannot be 
incorporated in the comparison. It is thus quite 
possible that these quality adjustments can lead to 
error in the price indexes wherever the relationship 
of direct labour and material costs fails to move 


37 This measurement is deduced by comparing costs 
of the two inputs under the same price and technological 
conditions. 


with market prices.** Direct quantity measures 
(quantity multiplied by base year average unit 
values), even those derived from using a complete 
array of quantum data, would also run into difficulty 
measuring this type of quality change because of 
the fact that the new model would not have a base 
year unit value. In incorporating a new product or 
changed product such as the changed refrigerator, a 
base year unit value would have to be estimated or 
the change ignored. Thus, no matter how careful a 
statistician may be in handling this type of quality 
problem, there is always a distinct possibility that 
distortion will remain in the resultant quantity and/or 
price indexes. 


41. Quality change may also take the form of 
extrinsic quality change. The extrinsic quality 
change has its roots in society’s- subjective attitude 
by appealing to consumer tastes and can vary much 
in importance. An example of such a change would 
be the case where a product such as a refrigerator 
was altered in appearance only in order to appeal 
to consumers. The refrigerator might incorporate a 
number of styling changes such as rounded corners, 
a different colour, and so on, which bear no relation 
to the usefulness of the refrigerator and which do 
not change production costs. In quantum measures 
one cannot take factual account of consumer satis- 
faction obtained in having a more pleasing appearing 
refrigerator. Such quality change is reflected in 
quantity measures only insofar as pleasing products 
are more apt to be produced and purchased. 


42. Besides the quality change introduced by the 
addition of a changed physical characteristic such 
as the refrigerator discussed above it is possible 
to have quality change introduced through the addi- 
tion or deletion of a service input. For example a 
refrigerator producer who provides some type of 
service (such as extended maintenance) to the pur- 
chaser of the refrigerator is in fact selling more than 
just the commodity itself. In such a case it might be 
contended that some additional quantity should be 
reflected in the output measure. As a general assump- 
tion the embodiment of some service inputs in the 
final product of an industry is probably not too 
amiss and some adjustment to total output for this 
quality change should theoretically be made. How- 
ever, most service inputs do not get embodied and 
there is no generally accepted way of isolating 
these. 


43. Technological advance is a major source of 
quality change. This change shows up in such forms 
as more efficient motors, better tools and equipment 
and improved building design. This is generally 
referred to as intrinsic quality change, and to date 
at least no method has been found to cope with it 
statistically. Secondary effects, such as material 
savings in the case of a more compact product, can 
be measured but this does not alter the fact that the 
quality change in the product itself cannot be quan- 
tified on a statistical basis. 


38 See also paper given by B.J, Emery and T.K. 
Rymes, to the Canadian Political Science Association’s 
Conference on Statistics, June, 1962, ‘‘Price Indexes in 
a Social Accounting Framework’’. 
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44. It should be clear from the above (and the 
above merely scratches the surface of this complex 
area) that quality change is one of the most difficult 
practical and conceptual problems encountered in 
quantity and price*? measurements. Certainly any 
solution to this general problem can only be arbitrary 
and based on some convention. 


Financial Intermediaries 


45. This service industry area covers such estab- 
lishments as commercial banks, life and non-life 
insurance companies, personal loan companies, trust 
companies, credit unions and investment dealers. 
It is conceptually difficult to perceive output in a 
quantity or constant dollar sense for these indus- 
tries. Further, the particular institutional arrange- 
ments of some of these financial organizations make 
the breakdown of values into price and quantity 
components most difficult. Another difficulty is that 
money itself is dealt with and this tends to obscure 
the issue. 


46. In order to determine the output of financial 
intermediaries, it is necessary to recall that eco- 
nomic production can be defined as the creation 
and sale, at a price, of goods and services. The 
exchange of money or claims on money, or the 
exchange of future money for present money, éetc., 
are financial flows and as such represent only 
certain activities inherent in the process of creating 
economic production in these establishments. In a 
complex economy, these transfers of funds between 
and among sectors, industries, organizations and 
individuals require institutional arrangements which 
make this transfer possible. It is the function of 
financial intermediaries to provide this facilitating 
service for the flow of funds, and it is this service 
that constitutes the economic production of financial 
institutions. 


47. The fact that the production of financial 
intermediaries has been defined does not, however, 
solve the problem of how this output should be 
measured, and particularly so in terms of constant 
prices. The market mechanism in this area does not 
provide a yardstick of measurement, Since the amount 
of funds transferred and the price for this transfer 
are either quoted in one package or the distinctions 
are otherwise obscured. In the case of insurance, the 
premiums charged are a mixture of payment for the 
actuarial liability and a price for the insurance 
(exchange) function while in the case of banks the 
situation is obscured by the provision of ‘‘free’’ 
banking customer services. 


48. When one wishes to measure the output of 
financial institutions at current prices, the problem 
is somewhat simpler, for although one cannot 
approach it via individual market transactions, one 


°° See paper by Zvi Griliches, ‘‘Hedonic Price 
Indexes for Automobiles: An Econometric Analysis of 
Pea openees' National Bureau of Economic Research, 
nc., ; 
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can solve it via the total approach. Hence, the total 
costs (including profits), or the imputed gross value 
of banking services rendered, less materials, sup- 
plies and purchased business services constitutes 
a measurement of output at current prices. Since 
this approach avoids factoring into price and quan- 
tity, it is not susceptible to a deflation procedure 
in order to value output in constant dollars. The 
output of financial intermediaries might be estimated 
by projecting value added (i.e., the Gross Domestic 
Product at factor cost) in base period prices on the 
basis of those indicators which best reflect the 
actual performance of the exchange service functions 
of the particular institutions. 


49. In the present study financial intermediaries 
are measured using primary input (mostly labour 
input) data. 


Government Administration and Non-commercial 
Establishments 


50. In the National Accounts, domestic transactors 
are divided into three groups ‘‘whose economic 
motivations and behaviour are relatively homoge- 
neous within groups’’.*° These are the business, 
government, and personal sectors. The business 
sector includes all transactors which operate for 
gain.** Such transactors sell their products and 
market prices are established for each of the goods 
and services they sell. Base-period prices therefore 
exist with which current output can be valued. 


51. The personal sector includes not only persons, 
but all ‘‘private organizations which are not estab- 
lished for the purpose of making a gain e.g., chari- 
table institutions, municipal hospitals, and univer- 
Sities’’.** Some of these institutions do make a 
charge to the individual for their services, but this 
charge usually falls short of covering all expenses 
and may not be related to the specific service 
rendered in each case. Moreover, such institutions 
are motivated differently than are business enter- 
prises: they do not operate primarily for gain. 
Similarly, establishments in the government do not 
operate for gain. 


52. If institutions such as municipal hospitals 
are to be treated in a manner similar to business 
sector establishments their revenue from charges 
made to the individual purchaser for each service 
rendered would have to be factored into price and 
quantity components for real output analysis. In 
the case where charges do not cover expenses a 
loss would be recorded, thus reducing the Gross 
National Product. 


*° DBS National Accounts, Income and Expenditure, 
1926-1956 p. 117. 

‘? The business sector includes government busi- 
ness enterprises which, although not primarily established 
to make a gain, are operated by their directors as if they 
were profit-oriented. Their motivation is therefore similar 
to that of private business enterprises, 

3 IbidapmAl, 
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53. Institutions in the personal sector and 
institutions in the government sector (such as 
municipal schools) which do not make a charge to 
the individual for services are considered to have 
no transactions which define uniquely the service 
being purchased. A statistician might be able to 
make a subjective decision as to what the product 
is and could then value it at base-period cost for 
real output measurement purposes. If he does this, 
however, he is faced with the problem of determining 
the cost of each product or service in order to allow 
for changes in the composition of services rendered. 
It can be seen that this search for unique quantity 
measures of output for non-commercial institutions 
founders on the fact that since these institutions 
do not sell their services the result of the use of 
primary input is not evaluated in the market place. 
Since output is not evaluated it cannot be measured 
and thus a cost convention is used. Such a conven- 
tion of course has limited meaning. 


54. In the case of non-commercial establishments 
it was decided that the industry of origin indexes 
should follow the same concepts as those laid down 
for the current dollar National Accounts series. 
Further, the industry real output estimates should 
be kept conceptually consistent with the deflated 
final expenditure category results. ‘‘Thus as far as 
possible the boundaries and definitions established 
for the current dollar [Gross Domestic Product at 
factor cost as defined in the National Accounts] 
series govern throughout’’.*? 


55. In the National Accounts the contribution to 
gross domestic product of public administration and 
defence as well as other non-commercial establish- 
ments is measured by factor costs. This embraces 
salaries, wages and supplementary labour income 
only. In the case of certain non-profit motivated 
institutions such as public** hospitals, labour costs 
are again used but data pertaining to depreciation 
and similar business costs are added. In the deflated 
final expenditure categories approach the above 
factor costs are used aswell as the deflated value 
of all purchased materials and services. These 
latter, in the industry of origin approach, are not 
included in the non-commercial industry index since 
to do so would cause duplication; these inputs are 
measured as products of the industries producing 
them. 


56. The procedure of deflating labour costs to get 
at the real movement of public administration and 
defence and other institutional services leaves 
much to be desired but, all told, it appears prefer- 
able to the available alternatives. It can be argued 
of course, that, in certain instances, more meaning- 
ful output indicators could be found. However, to 
search for and use such indicators could very easily 
lead to inconsistencies and implied measurements 
of vague concepts such as effort or utility rather 


43 Statement by S.A. Goldberg at the Fourth pond ba 
ence of British Commonwealth Statisticians, London, 
Sept. 17-28, 1956. Summary of Proceedings. 

44 The term ‘‘public’’ is used to imply use by the 
public. No connotation of ownership is meant. 


than ‘‘production’’. In view of the paucity of the 
available statistics and the intangible nature of the 
concepts involved, it is an open question whether 
any deviations from the factor cost (of labour) 
approach are worthwhile at the present time. *5 


Paid and Imputed Rents Received by Persons and 
Imputed Rents on Government Buildings 


Bis The process of renting is an economic activity 
and net rents plus capital consumption allowances 
may be reflected in a separate industry or be im- 
plicitly included with profits and capital consump- 
tion allowances of many other industries. Net rents 
originate with owners as a return for risk and capital 
just as profits reflect the return to risk and capital. 
Rental activity often takes place in conjunction with 
other activities. In the National Accounts rental 
income is selected and combined with the income of 
those establishments exclusively in the rental 
business. The Canadian National Accounts classify 
rents in the following manner: 


(i) Rents received by incorporated companies are 
considered to be part of revenue while rents 
paid are considered to be intermediate business 
costs. Thus profits (including net rents), sala- 
ries and wages, and capital consumption allow- 
ances pertaining to owned assets are contained 
in the primary input data of the owning industry. 


(ii) Rents received by unincorporated business are 
separated from operating business revenue and 
excluded from the industry to which the busi- 
nesses are classified. Rent paid is an operating 
expense and is deducted from revenue. In the 
Canadian National Accounts, primary inputs 
associated with the receipt of rents by unin- 
corporated businesses are classified to a 
separate rental industry in the finance, insurance 
and real estate group along with imputations 
on owner-occupied dwellings. 


(iii) A special imputation is made for government 
buildings. This imputation includes both net 
rents and capital consumption allowances and 
was Classified, for national accounting purposes 
to the ‘‘other services’’ industry group. In the 
industry of origin indexes these imputations 
were removed from the above group, deflated and 
then added to the rental component of the fi- 
nance, insurance and real estate group. 


(iv) All other rents, that is, other paid commercial 
and residential rents, as well as imputed resi- 
dential rents along with facility and garage 
rentals, and the capital consumption allowances 
associated with all of these, are considered to 
originate in the rental industry noted in (ii) and 
(iii) above. 


58. In the industry of origin indexes, all rents, 
with the exception of rents received by corporations, 
are classified to a rents component of the finance, 
insurance and real estate industry division. 


45 $.A. Goldberg, op. cit. 
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PART IV 


Methods Used in Preparing the Industry Indexes 


Introductory Note 


59. No reference document for statistical] data 
would be complete without a description of the 
methods used in preparing the data. This part 
attempts to do just that but it should not -be viewed 
aS encompassing all the relevant points (or even 
allthe relevantmajor points)that might be discussed. 
In the following paragraphs various technical aspects 
of the indexes are discussed, some more thoroughly 
than others perhaps. Quantity indexes presented 
herein express production occurring in a given 
quarter or year in terms of the dollars of a base 
year; they represent given year production values 
that have been revalued in terms of constant dollars. 


60. In addition to methods required to prepare 
the basic data in index number form the quarterly 
indexes in particular required other types of proces- 
sing to make them more useful. These processes 
are also discussed in the following paragraphs. 


Formulae Used 


61. The formulae used in the preparation of the 
industry-of-origin indexes of real G.D.P. at factor 
cost are of the base-weighted Laspeyres type. Such 
indexes permit the comparison of production move- 
ments between all time periods (whether monthly, 
quarterly or annual) for any series that has one 
common weight base. Where departures from the 
basic formulae had to be made the description of 
individual industry indexes in Appendices B and C 
will implicitly warn the index user. It should be 
noted that Formula I and Formula II below lend 
themselves to a double deflation approach to a net 
output index. Formula I uses, in effect, a currently 
weighted average unit value deflator for both output 
and intermediate input while Formula II depends on 
more precisely constructed price indexes. The term 
double deflation applies to both formulae and 
simply means that output and intermediate input 
are separately expressed in the dollars of the base 
period and the net output aggregate is obtained by 
subtraction. 


62. In constructing the individual annual or bench- 
mark industry indexes, where comprehensive annual 
or other periodical survey data were available, the 
form of the Laspeyres formula used was that of a 
relative of aggregates in which base period unit 
values in the industry were used to fix the relative 
importance of each unit of gross output and inter- 
mediate input. In other words constant dollar G.D.P. 
(or added value) was determined for the current 
period and was compared with constant dollar G.D.P. 
as determined for the base period. The algebraic 
expression of this basic formula*® is as follows: 


46 See Table IV, Revised Index of Industrial Produc- 
tion, 1935-1957 for an example of worksheet set-up, 
based on the breakfast foods industry. 


x QP, — = Po 


Formula I: > 
>. Oo Po. 4. Gabe 


in which Q and P stand for the quantities and 
average base period unit prices of products, q and p 
stand for the quantities and average base period 
unit prices of intermediate inputs, ‘1’ stands for 
the current time period and ‘o’ for the weight-base 
period. 


63. A variation of the above formula was used 
in a few instances where only value data and 
related price indexes were available. This formula 
is as follows: 


2 QP, 2% apy 
Formula 11:4’ moh > 4: Ps 
XZ QP,  —% Dp 
x QoPo — & Po 


It can readily be seen that, mathematically, the 
above formula (II) reduces to formula (I). This 
equality however is not as easily attained as the 
formulae imply. In order to yield identical results 
both quantity and price data must be complete. 
Insofar as coverage is incomplete, (that is, prices 
are not available for all quantities, or quantities 
are not available for all values), then some un- 
certainty concerning the resultant indexes will 
exist. In the case of the quantity indexes thus 
derived the assumption is made that the price of 
uncovered items (i.e., for which there are no usable 
quantity data to correspond to reported values) 
moves with the implicit price of those items for 
which consistent quantity and unit value data are 
available. 


64. Although the above formulae (I) and (II) will 
yield what is considered to be the most desirable 
output measures of G.D.P., practical data problems 
and deficiencies often made their complete usage 
impossible. In such cases it was necessary to use 
either the gross output measure alone without 
deducting intermediate input, or as in a few in- 
stances, the measure for intermediate input (materials, 
fuel and electricity used) alone. Where neither a 
gross output nor intermediate input measure was 
possible the industry index would be based on some 
less desirable data such as employment or man- 
hours. 


47 The deflation of a current value with a currently 
weighted price index (normally referred to as a Paasche 
price index) results in a base-weighted (constant dollar) 
index as shown in Formula J. Wherever it was necessary 
to use deflation methods and base-weighted Laspeyres 
price indexes in this study, this deflation was done at 
the finest level of detail, thus yielding an approximation 
to a true Laspeyres quantity index. 
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65. In the case of the current monthly or quarterly 
indexes the product portions of the formulae only 
were used since no intermediate input data are 
available on a current basis. 


66. In combining individual industry indexes into 
major groups and sub-groups, the form of the 
Laspeyres formula adopted both for the annual and 
monthly or quarterly indexes was that of an arith- 
metic average of relatives in which G.D.P. at factor 
cost originating in the weight-base period was used 
torepresent the relative importance ofeach industry. 
This formula is expressed as follows: 


z(W 
Ao 
= W 


Formula III: 


In this formula, W represents Gross Domestic Product 
at factor cost originating in each covered industry 


Sample of Worksheet Procedure for Combining 


(Goods-producing industries) 


Forestry: 
3. Quantity index,! 1949 = 100 
4. Weighted index, (3) x 2.108 


Fishing and trapping: 
5. Quantity index,’ 1949=100 
6, Weighted index, (5) x 0.540 


Mining: 
7. Quantity index,' 1949=100 
8. Weighted index, (7) x 3.245 


Manufacturing: 
9. Quantity index, ? 1949=100 
10. Weighted index, (9) x 27.340 


Construction: 
11, Quantity index,’ 1949=100 
12, Weighted index, (11) x 6.379 


Electric power and gas utilities: 
13. Quantity index,? 1949 = 100 
14, Weighted index, (13) x 1.646 


Other goods-producing industries n.e.c.: 
15. Quantity index,! 1949 = 100 
16. Weighted index, (15) x 1.108 


17, Weighted indexes (2) + (4) + (6) + (8) + (10) + (12) + (14) + (16) 


18. Index of goods-producing industries,’ 1949 = 100,(17) + 53.080 


1 See Table 1. 
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OF STATISTICS 


in the weignt-base period expressed as a percentage 
of total G.D.P. and 7 represents the index of 


0 
production in each industry. 


67. By using Formula III the contribution of each 
industry component series can be isolated in terms 
of points to the total index and the series can be 
combined into any desired composite. Point contribu- 
tion studies are of special importance in the inter- 
pretation and analysis of aggregate indexes. 
Percentage distribution of the component indexes 
(in reality constant dollar industry aggregates in 
time series form) must however be used with care 
since all they really demonstrate are the rates at 
which the various components of the aggregate are 
changing. If base-period weights are changed then 
point contributions are changed. Thus this type of 
analysis should not be construed as equivalent to 
structural analysis.*® 


“8 See also Part I, page 14. 


Industry Indexes with Base-year Weights 


1946 1949 


soe det rams. qourh tora 109. 4 100.0 116.0 
vagiad so ceaeasans gree ye scastE 1172, 1116 | 1071. 4000 | 1242. 8240 
saa ias furs wncvb deen eteent ram 103. 1 100.0 130.8 
Sen attee eomnen eee elec 217. 3348 | 210.8000 | 275.7264 
ered eet Reer tate 5 ee eee 100.0 115.7 
Piatt bone enone «cots Se 47. 0340 54. 0000 62. 4780 
3h UNTIED. BS 74.3 100.0 266.9 
dpryiere: eect. 45% one 241.1035 | 324.5000; 866.0905 
Sts dade saa sR eas eaegeet Four 85. 2 100.0 153.0 
eae Ee 2329. 3680 | 2734. 0000 | 4183.0200 
COPPA P Ome ee eres ee eeerneesevesesuue 68. 4 100. 0 168, 4 
fivettiree seine sta 436. 3236 | 637.9000 | 1074. 2236 
didsaianns soap arabursee gamed 79,4 100.0 Sitel 
BES DIASCOOHOCC OO Efe SnSe ORG 130.6924] 164.6000] 522.9342 
RUIN. RE SR 96.1 100. 0 141.4 
heb ds Aa ees bebe Beeches 106.4788 | 110.8000} 156.6712 
sascha cniertsvaeee rasan 4680. 4467 | 5308. 0000 | 8383. 9679 
maicenateaseccete cn aennaete 88. 2 100.0 157.9 


indexes shown are also aggregates of component industry indexes, It is neces- 
industries first, then 
take account of the relative importance of industries the individual industry 


for sub-groups, major groups or divisions, and finally, 
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68. The use of fixed weights throughout a period ing the same approach adopted for the Index of 
of years in effect maintains the industrial price Industrial Production. The weight-base period 
structure which existed in the weight-base period. 1935-39 is used for the period 1935-46 while a 
It may be argued that such a structure may soon 1949 weight-base period is used for the years 
become out of date, as the relationship of individual 1946-61 inclusive. 


prices within industries and between industries may 
be shifting. These shifts are usually not significant 
over a short span of time but, as the weight base 
becomes more remote, they can seriously affect the 
accuracy of the quantity index. 


70. The industry indexes were linked individually 
in the year 1946 in order to yield continuous index 
series from 1935-61 on a 1949 reference base. 


Base Periods Industry aggregates or group totals were also indi- 
; F vidually linked in the year 1946. This means that 
69. The industry volume indexes shown in this the composite index is internally consistent from 


report are on a 1949 reference base period. Two 1935 to 1946 and from 1946 to 1961. 
weight-base periods are used however, thus follow- 


Sample of Worksheet Procedure for linking 1935 -39-Based Indexes 
with 1949-Based Indexes 
(Goods-producing industries) 


Percentage 
1945 1946 1DA0 iia ger ae 
(1935 - 39) 
(OSS EU dh se, JA OE Ce a Me eon: Oe Aa oe 08 er 10. 714 
(Or i25) 
EyEMeIICMey ANAC K, LESH AOS OO oe. 2. prgeizs.snyoencnvceodnscadec veer sense nrstuaninsnctartend 94.5 109.0 
ERIE AVE UR LEL Ss FL OA OUND coche vacicuses.censeceodconecotererechieettbcavens vos shoves ooeeerstins 109.4 102.8 
Saigmeniingy ind]ex,* linked in 1946, 1049= 100. .........sscsccscrssssersrasssesosoronane 94.8 109.4 102.8 
ETB Wey ae GT 1 Eee ee ee re 1013.513 | 1169. 025 
mes A aC 10 peti od nF 14 is on tn tsenitaonat pecincn ao <peeenh taeoyonneosnnng devon duiindpias 1172. 112 | 1101. 399 
PRRs ET Mette seeteetate veoh vert ee sh ctae toe aovetaatbsacatcanoay sae sestudrtreadcdievasediviecssscesescseneedovesteeare 2.108 
(1. 404) 
BEMPIC IES AHUCT. 1995 CGH 100 Lik. k...csesebcteescsbescesackcsecsoresnnnnanenauseetvone 13701 151.2 
II SES | LSS LN) cco hanceneyevsscoransraiwseasseasesonennatns ouhbe oescenonseiantsvaers 103.1 118.7 
8. Quantity index,’ linked in 1946, 1949=100 ............cccsecsseccseserseceeserers 93.9 103..1 i bi bs Pir 
DO. Welehtad Index H(G) K W404 sac enceisess..cade.cnsninsnsssecsenapveetecesooesenesasenensnacnsens 192.488 | 212.285 
BG, Wolented Index, (7) XK D.10G «:..--.c2...cceseceseseveesvevsete sccesscensseenessesnsnsvacesdennens 217.335 | 250.220 
BERR INE RIL) Go. son vcs snnenaaprencnrasboseancencessnonasenpicnnyortrsnvepsngnnanas sen as anasarsonsnrense> 0.540 
(0. 532) 
11. Quantity index, 1935-39 =100 .......ececercercenrrerreersrererersreresererasssesseseeens 116.4 115.8 
12. Quantity index, 1949 = 100.........seceereereresereeerereeeneceeeersnecesessteeeseserseenens 81.0 
13. Quantity index,? linked in 1946, 1949=100 81.0 
14. Weighted index, (11) X 0.532 ........:sccseesseerseeteseccesserecesessteressreneseeanesenecane 
15. Weighted index, (12) X 0.540......::ccccsccesseeeseseeresesecsseseseesseeeneseneesennaeananees 43.740 
Mining ..........-200.0ccsscecccescssssrcsocesesorcseresnssencsaseneunesenanensenacnsnsssersussanenscasseseenseansnaearees 3. 245 
: (5. 329) 
16. Quantity index, 1935 -39=100 ....eeccceercercseersserererenersrarereseeenaceenesserenens 100.9 ge a 
17. Quantity index, 1949 =100 .......ceesesersseecesetersrncererererscerereserecereeereeaaneasens 714.3 78.5 
18. Quantity index,‘linked in 1946, 1949= 100 TT.2 714.3 78.5 
19. Weighted index, (16) X 5.B29......ccceersereenerceeseeessrererescneeererereresaenessanneany 537.696 | 517.446 
20. Weighted index, (17) X 3.245 ......ccceeecseecereeneersesesesseesersserenanereraeesesarnees 241.104 | 254.733 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Sample of Worksheet Procedure for linking 1935 -39-Based Indexes 
with 1949-Based Indexes — Concluded 
(Goods-producing industries) 


Percentage 
1945 1946 1947 Siiion 
(1935 = 39) 
WETS CLULIN G5. <005<cqaiee dp oceceracve soe sasenens Coneses passant cn pades ceccsvetinos stance ose ssa sap nedsemnmeseaeen= ae aay 
oT Quantity index, 193539 = 100 -ccsecscsesenstesecenetacesiceveatac-ndsn<cntevee cusses tenors 206. 4 189.2 
29); Quantity indexs 1 949\= 1005... n2 care te ncte- mete tees cos setae sen 00 soe pene eaee 85.2 93.2 
93. Quantity index,* linked in 1946, 1949=00 <2 iin... aieessesesemares 92.9 85.2 93.2 
J4e-Welehted. indexes (ZL) 24 24 2 oo vec sevesscesscessarectsesegeaettecester areas cnemen neem 5003. 549 | 4586. 586 
Poa Werented, index, (22) iX 2c S4 Onwcc:tec.srotocrectenec. .ccseteerteececcseistensetcireren stems 2329. 368 | 2548. 088 
GONStIUCHION seicceses Sas Prrreesee e, Ae Rn mee 6.379 
(3. 697) 
26..Quantity index, °19357- 39)= 100, c2.0.2.-5-00: <0 fede otra ees cacti eee eres 136.4 169.9 
QT" Quantity Index s*1949="1 OO Resear eee OUTS 68. 4 719.7 
28. quantity index,* linkedin? 1946, 1949 = 100) .-csccr-ccdeontssccesreeesteseseezes 54.9 68. 4 TY 
29a Weighted. index; (26) X 3269 Trcrcateceestecceces ccsvesccrewers sate etcts Reena eos 504.271 | 628.120 
30..Weighted ind 6X, (27,)iX Geo 19 cc ces cccsose ere ceccee aera ce ere eetec eee enea eee 436.324 | 508.406 
Blectiric powerand gascutiliticsec., mess seer eet eee ee ee ee eee 1. 646 
(2.395) 
Sl Quantity, INGCX 9193530 = shOO eceerere ses se cee eee ener 169.4 177.8 
Soh QUANG Lys INGE X N94 Oil OO cetera oe ree ees ee eens tse nen ten eee 79.4 89.8 
33. Quantity index,* linked in) 1946, 1949 = 100 *::cigiceeNetesilniectetieiicatest SEs 79.4 89.8 
Dae WELENLCRINGEXs (SIX tana eeremeratersetee ste tnce se: eee en enn tenn Ce 405.713 | 425.831 
Sonn Clehted "INGe xt (32)s NG OLG ye sue eer. ae eee a aan URNS nO Oona 130.692 | 147.811 
Othetgoods-producing-industries nie cies te te. es ce ee ; 1.108 
Gly) 
86. Quantitweindex 61935 = 39 = 1 00M Ars scerse seanclalacntyauchossecscustech Marae: 155. 8 153.4 
37, Quantity index, 9294.9 1100 ).. kes: saee eee teeta ely We 96.1 93.6 
38. Quantity index,’ linked in 1946, 1949=100 .........eccccsssscsscsscseseererers 97.6 96.1 93.6 
Re MAB Ls Eg | 270 MG is Co Cp 4s is i By de a as oc 3 oe ROE NR ap tic. 183.377 | 180.552 
Pe. Wolghtved indexi.(B7) Xx 1 OS tet, acca ees emit ee ok ee ee 106.479 | 103.709 


41. Weighted indexes (4) + (9) + (14) + (19) + (24) + (29) + (34) + (39).... | 7902. 532 | 7781. 451 


42. Quantity index of goods-producing industries 1935-39=100 


C41) BOS5 OT ono cenccacee tee eciate cicero aes MIMI PAN SD 09.14 ba ph COs ecules 159.6 USWige 
43, Weighted indexes (5) + (10) + (15) + (20) + (25) + (30) + (35) + (40).. 4680. 448 | 4958. 106 
44, Quantity index of goods-producing industries 1949 = 100,(43)+ 53.080 88.2 93.4 


45. Quantity index of goods-producing industries, linked in 1946, 
1949= 100 


88. 2 | 93.4 


1 See Table 1. 


These procedures are illustrated both for i i i i 
eo ee ee oer a single industry, e.g., agriculture, on line (3), and for the total of 
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Industry Weights 


aa2 Gross Domestic Product at factor cost forms 
the basis for the weighting system used for combining 
the industry real output indexes. The 1949 inter- 
industry flow table*® provided much of the basic data 
for such a weighting system in that year. The flow 
table isolated some forty individual industries or in- 
dustry groups and yielded primary input values (factor 
cost and capital consumption allowances) for them. It 
was necessary however to break down these agegre- 
gates into additional component industry detail. 
As a result of this work it has been possible to 
derive (for the 1949 base at least) estimates of 
Gross Domestic Product at factor cost originating 
in some three hundred individual industries. Weights 
for published series, expressed in percentage form, 
are shown in Table 5, Part VI (Statistical Tables) 
of this report. 


72. In breaking down the inter-industry flow table 
totals it was necessary to exploit fully the industry 
detail available within DBS as well as to draw on 
certain outside sources such as the Departments of 
National Revenue and Transport. Salary and wage 
data were obtained from the various data collecting 
divisions within the DBS, although most of the 
necessary detail was made available by the Labour 
Division, Sub-industry detail for corporation profits, 
investment income and net income of unincorporated 
business and capital consumption allowances had 
to be estimated from a variety of sources including 
taxation records, company reports and operating 
results surveys. Inventory valuation adjustments 
and other such miscellaneous adjustments were 
Obtained from national income accounting work- 
sheets. Where all these more obvious sources of 
additional industry detail failed to provide the 
necessary information to break down an industry 
aggregate alternative methods were used. In the 
case of manufacturing, for example, census value 
added was used to estimate sub-industry weights. 
In the case of some of the service industries, it 
was necessary to use either revenue or labour force 
data from the 1951 Census of Merchandising and 
Services. It is felt that the resultant weights (that 
is the allocation of Gross Domestic Product to 
industry of origin) are sufficiently accurate to avoid 
significant biases in the composite quantity index. 


73. There are three major differences between 
the Gross Domestic Product originating data used 
in the industry weighting system and that shown in 
the 1949 inter-industry flow table. One of these 
differences has to do with the inclusion in the 
construction industry in the flow table of all new 
and repair construction regardless of what industry 
performed this work. In the industry real output 
weighting system primary inputs associated with 
repair construction by ‘‘own’’ labour force are left 
in the industry doing the repair work. Another 
difference lies in the isolation in the real output 


“9 The Inter-industry Flow of Goods and Services, 
Canada, 1949, and nanptensns to Reference Paper No. 72, 
DBS Catalogue No. - 513. 


system of non-ferrous metal smelting and refining 
from mining. In the inter-industry table groups, 
the non-ferrous metal smelting and refining industry 
is grouped with non-ferrous metal mining instead 
of manufacturing. Also, the inter-industry flow 
table includes manufacturing repair industries within 
the manufacturing group to which they are classified 
inthe Standard Industrial Classification. The industry 
output measures depart from the standard industrial 
classification and the inter-industry flow table by 
grouping these repair industries together as a 
separate group under ‘‘Other Goods-producing 
Industries’’ (see Table 1). This was done for two 
reasons, In the first place, the manufacturing com- 
ponents ofthe Index of Industrial Production exclude 
manufacturing repair industries and it was felt that 
the manufacturing index used in the official Index 
of Industrial Production should be left intact within 
the framework of overall real output. If the repair 
industries were added there would in effect be two 
aggregate measures of manufacturing output pub- 
lished and this could only cause confusion. Further, 
the revised Standard Industrial Classification 
Manual classifies most of these manufacturing 
repair industries to various service industries and 
therefore the treatment given them here can be 
considered as a step towards the new classification 
system, 


74. The 1949 values of Gross Domestic Product 
at factor cost by industry of origin used in the 
industry weighting system correspond to the 
published national accounts value for 1949 for 
Gross Domestic Product at factor cost. These data 
can be reconciled at the total level only and not at 
the industry level. The difficulty lies in the mixture 
of classifications used in the national accounting 
worksheets. As previously noted, certain industry 
data such as salaries and wages, are collected and 
tabulated on an establishment basis. On the other 
hand, other primary inputs such as profits, invest- 
ment income and capital consumption allowances 
are obtained and tabulated on a company or enter- 
prise basis. This means that multi-establishment 
companies are classified in total to the industry 
of major activity. For purposes of the inter-industry 
flow table and the industry real output weighting 
system, it was necessary to break down company 
profit and other data to obtain establishment or 
‘‘industry’’ detail. The method used together with 
the problems encountered in breaking down company 
data are described in the inter-industry flow 
reference paper.*° 


75. The weighting system used in the Index of 
Industrial Production is identical to that just 
described with the exception of minor data 
revisions.5' Thus the industry components of the 
Index of Industrial Production fit, in a consistent 
manner, into the overall industry real output com- 
posite. Since the Index of Industrial Production was 


5° Ibid, pages 45-47. 

‘See pages 17, 18 and 19 of Revised Index of 
Industrial Production, 1935-1957, DBS Catalogue No, 
61-502. 
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rebased to a 1949 base period, a number of data 
revisions were made to the national accounts and 
to the inter-industry flow table. These revisions 
have been incorporated into the industry weighting 
system with the exception of revisions made to 
Index of Industrial Production components. This 
decision was based on the fact that data revisions 
made within this industry area were not significant. 
It was considered undesirable to revise the pub- 
lished 1949-based Index simply to incorporate minor 
weighting changes. 


76. The 1935-39 weighting system could not be 
refined in the same manner as that for 1949 due to 
the absence of an inter-industry flow table and to 
other data gaps. In general, it was necessary to use 
much cruder data in isolating gross domestic product 
at factor cost at the industry level. It was only 
possible to estimate some of the larger adjustments 
that needed to be made to the primary input data 
for companies crossing industrial lines. By using 
company financial statements along with establish- 
ment salary and wage data, company profits and 
depreciation allowances were assigned to the 
establishments of the company operating in the 
various industries. For example, if a company 
operated an establishment in manufacturing and 
also in mining, the salary and wage totals reported 
by these two establishments would be used to 
allocate overall company profits and depreciation 
allowances to manufacturing and mining. In general 
it was possible, using methods such as these, to 
obtain Gross Domestic Product estimates for major 
industry divisions, Internal industry detail was, 
in a number of instances, obtained in the same 
manner as for 1949. An example of this is the use 
of census value added within manufacturing and 
mining. In some areas it was necessary to use 
even less complete information. In the case of 
retail trade, operating cost data from the 1941 
decennial census were used to build internal 
weights. These cost data failed to reflect profits 
although they did reflect other primary input costs. 
In a limited number of industry areas it was con- 
Sidered more desirable to use the 1949 industry 
breakdown of Gross Domestic Product to combine 
1949-based industry volume indexes back to 1935 
rather than to attempt further breakdowns of Gross 
Domestic Product in the earlier period. Available 
data in areas such as transportation and certain 
other services were often too incomplete to be 
used. The major industry division totals are, 
however, considered to be sufficiently accurate, 
(being based on _ various samples which were 
designed to obtain correct aggregate levels) to be 
used with confidence. These samples however, 
were never used or intended to be used for isolating 
sub-industry detail. 


Tite In summary then, it can be said that the 1949 
weighting system is fairly complete and accurate. 
The 1935-39 system, on the other hand, suffers 
from a number of defects which have had to be 
circumvented by various and sometimes arbitrary 
methods, In spite of this, however, the weighting 
system in the earlier period is probably fairly 
accurate at the industry division level and any 


distortion at the sub-industry level would be con- 
fined to only a few industry divisions. It is expected 
therefore, that any errors that do exist in this earlier 
weighting system will have little significant effect 
on the accuracy of the total G.D.P. index. 


Annual or Bench-mark Indexes 


78. In the preparation of composite volume of 
output indexes, it is generally desirable to exploit 
fully the available industry detail in order to ensure 
historical index accuracy. In the case of industry 
indexes, it is generally possible to take advantage 
of annual censuses of industry as in the case of 
manufacturing, mining, and transportation, or to use 
decennial censuses of distribution and service 
industries in such industry areas as retail and 
wholesale trade and business and personal services. 
Current indexes on the other hand are based on 
monthly or quarterly data which are generally not 
as complete, and over time tend to stray from the 
correct aggregate levels. For this reason it is 
important that bench-mark production indexes be 
based on comprehensive census records. 


79. The bench-mark indexes contained in this 
report and shown in Part VI cover, for the most part, 
the period 1935-58 inclusive. A notable exception 
is the group of industries covered by the Index of 
Industrial Production. Annual bench-marks for this 
latter component have not been prepared since the 
release of the Index reference paper in 1959 and 
consequently are not incorporated in this report, 
Work is now under way in the up-dating of Index 
of Industrial Production bench-mark data, but it is 
not advanced to the point where it could be in- 
corporated into this study. Present plans are to 
revise the Index of Industrial Production as soon 
as time and resources permit in order to include 
up-dated bench-marks and tie the Index into the 
new industrial classification system. This latter 
task will require some reshuffling of the industry 
data and could not be done at this time. ; 


80. As noted earlier an ideal bench-mark index 
would be constructed by deducting from the gross 
output of an industry all intermediate material and 
service inputs. In practice it has not been possible, 
due to a lack of data, to deduct intermediate service 
inputs. The best indicator that it has been possible 
to derive is census value added (sometimes referred 
to as ‘‘net output’’) which is simply gross output 
less intermediate material and fuel inputs. In the 
following table it is seen that some 29.6 per cent 
of the base year Gross Domestic Product is projected 
on the basis of value added indicators. 


Percentage share 


of GDP: 
originating, 
in 1949 
Type of bench-mark measure: 
Census value added). eee 29.6 
GIOSS OUtputrs. 2. ee ee 51.8 
Material input: tew2..cn. 2... nose 3.6 
Labour inptit csia<iat eaten bora Lee 15.0 
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81. Gross output measures are used to represent 
some 51.8 per cent of 1949 G.D.P. and are thus 
the most common type of indicator. These measures 
are prepared using both deflation and quantum 
approaches, with no special preference attached to 
either. In general the approach used depends upon 
the type and quality of available data. 


82. The labour input measures are largely con- 
fined to non-commercial industries and to service 
industries in the finance, insurance, real estate 
and business service areas. For a detailed descrip- 
tion of these as well as the other types of indicators 
and the specific industries represented by each, 
the reader is referred to Appendix B, 


Monthly or Quarterly Indexes 


83. The industry output volume indexes are 
presented on an annual and quarterly basis only. 
However, underlying the quarterly indexes which 
cover the period 1946-61 inclusive are a large 
number of monthly series. For example, the Index of 
Industrial Production components, prepared and 
published on a monthly basis, are included in this 
study on a quarterly basis only. The quarterly 
indexes for the manufacturing, mining, electric 
power and gas utility industries are derived by 
simply averaging the three monthly index levels 
falling in each calendar quarter. Outside of the 
area covered by the Index of Industrial Production, 
monthly data are available for a large portion of 
the remaining product of the economy but not for 
all areas. For example, monthly data are available 
for most of retail and wholesale trade, transportation 
and federal government but are lacking for construc- 
tion and parts of agriculture. 


84. Data frequency and timeliness do not allow 
the preparation of the real output indexes on a 
monthly basis. Some monthly data become available 
promptly after the time period to which they pertain, 
as for example, retail sales. Other data however, 
become available only after several months have 
elapsed. To prepare monthly indexes for all those 
industries where monthly data are available would 
create a great number of problems in regard to 
timing and would undoubtedly require the estimation, 
on a continuing basis, of a considerable amount of 
monthly data. Furthermore, there are a number of 
other problems such as those relating to calendar 
variation encountered in preparing monthly indexes 
which although still serious are not as critical in 
quarterly indexes. By showing the industry results 
on a quarterly basis, problems of data errors and 
estimation for missing data are minimized. Thus, 
even though many of the indexes are prepared on a 
monthly basis it is felt that only quarterly indexes 
should be made available at this time. 


85. In the table below is shown the percentage 
of 1949 Gross Domestic Product represented by the 
more common types of current projector. It is seen 
that gross output (production, shipment, sale or 
revenue) measures account, in total, for some 71 per 
cent. Of this about one-half is based on physical 


unit measures while the other half is based on 
deflated value measures. Some 22 per cent is 
represented by labour input data. Of this latter 
group 11 percentage points consist of man-hour 
data adjusted for output per man-hour trends (see 
paragraph 90 below) while the remainder consists 
of unadjusted labour input and is mainly confined 
to the non-commercial industry sector. A complete 
description of the quarterly indicators by industry 
is given in Appendix C, 


Percentage of 
1949 G.D.P. 


represented 
Type of current measure: 

Gross output: 

Physical UnLtS ies crore secant ot 35 

Wee COTATI OU 5 viccceusccan-novsanssovassev-nateemecces 36 
Labour input: 

AQJUSTEM MAN=NOUTS q...-0:.0c5essspaswcrneceeritcense p ii 

Unadjusted labour input...............c eee 11 
Materials, trend, related indicator and 

OUREr MIS COLIGNGCOUS cscs cs cesedersettoonthees ff 

di 57 leeneiepeene eine ocr Ramm rts, bal Biecerneh etek 100 


Adjustments for Calendar Variation 


86. The United Nations Statistical Office has 
recommended that countries preparing indexes of 
industrial production publish these indexes on a 
weekly rate basis. This means that monthly indexes 
should be adjusted in order to equalize the number 
of working days in each month. This makes it 
possible to compare in a more direct way one 
month’s output with that of any other month. The 
official Canadian Index of Industrial Production 
has been adjusted for calendar variation before 
seasonal adjustment and therefore both published 
forms of the Index include this adjustment. In pre- 
paring the aggregate industry estimates, the question 
arose as to whether or not these other industry 
output indexes should also be adjusted for calendar 
variation. It was decided that since the Index of 
Industrial Production components were to be an 
integral part of the study, it would be desirable to 
have allother industries on a basis comparable to it. 
As a result, calendar adjustments have been made 
to all other industries. It must be pointed out 
however that some of these adjustments are based 
on incomplete information and further research is 
required. 


87. It might be suggested that since the industry 
real output indexes are published on a quarterly 
basis, it should not be necessary to adjust them 
for calendar variations. Tests made on the effects 
of calendar variation indicate that quarter-to-quarter 
movements of individual industry indexes can be 
affected by as much as three per cent by calendar 
variations. In the following table calendar adjust- 
ment factors are shown for an industry with a five- 
day working week. The adjustments required to the 
fourth quarter of 1958 and the first quarter of 1959 
result in a three per cent change to the basic 
reported data. It was felt that this margin of error 
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Calendar Adjustment Due to the Number of Working Days 
(Industries working a five-day week) 


Adjustment 
factor? 


Number of 
working days 


1958: 


PSE-GUATCCT nee PA GAs sc saestacavcttadaston ve tdnuieastrdndsctsaaenth Scnsmdaattacen sss 
Dri QUAN GCL ecaesires vce 3:40 8s -cunkdenSeceeea cece eeee nee eo ee seen ene sence s 
Syl IEELT COTM ete sa ws Bide os swede cd Meee ente cece tvpennron sd ageuhse me crsnrscacears= 
ATE GUL LTLEE. vshese. se sccowck (au Bear anae cater sAdevste veya karcmavte tee c ames stee. Mane meaen emacs 

IAVETA ROS ooo ccccacvsdnngeccneteaccsesects osussossces saaioscasseeen ent saaseoracsasesnerss? 


1959: 


LSUZQUALCCR in ccs annss veceamnredesvaes vaodplecdes wages Gace Rete ok ence ees aaciteces ve 
DG Quarters i. Ao ee ese eS he rtccee rae eneree ee ener sat 
STG QUALEOR nh Awe eas eSaeeeeh Alec e Se paa eave ees ae eee ee eae cscs 
ACHP QUALECR Sic. wcsde. cccchedensascontessdes lee seas neat URES IAT OAREE Seven e tebe wes 

PAVOTAZOS eisics. Bea cee Pie ho vac eeoagak Cae endo aes c se eRe Rai es nes 


1960: 


HAS aC G LU EST eS) mn ars UE ieee A er NA a aA a RE A RAE Aa oat AM ee 
QN CU@EGOD  jostoessasesciereaaden Saeed sage teats ae Mewes etiate caer auc estes 
STANGUATECL ..ctiedccscesstbetcsnteerbas tote et aE EMER. 
BthPGUALter: LAE TA ce eee. OPES eee eons: 

PA VOTE LOBE oii i i cceses Suncor seeees nest teas en Sots Ce sco EE eee ee esos 


eee eee ee erence ne sneeeee 


Pere e emer ee esacereseeees 


? Original data indexes are divided by this factor. 


was far too great and therefore calendar variation ad- 
justments were undertaken in all industries. It is 
considered unlikely however that this adjustment, 
although significantly affecting individual industries, 
would have a significant effect on the G.D.P. 
aggregate. 


88. Calendar variation can be caused by a number 
of factors. For example, the working day practices 
of one industry may be different from those of another 
industry. Some industries may work a seven-day 
week while others work a six-day, five and a half-or 
a five-day week. Each of these practices will result 
in different adjustment factors being required to 
equalize the monthly time periods. Another type of 
calendar variation adjustment shows up in the 
service industries and this relates to the practice 
of consumers and other buyers who purchase goods 
and services on particular days of the week as 
Opposed to other days. For example, in retail trade 
food stores, the bulk of food purchases occurs on 
Fridays and Saturdays. Another example is in 
Passenger transportation services where the indus- 
tries are affected by week-end travel. In cases such 
as these it is desirable to not only equalize working 
days in each month but also to equalize the number 
of days of a certain value for each month. It would 
be misleading, for example, to compare two months 
each with twenty-six working days (as for example, 
food stores), if one month contained five Fridays 


and Saturdays and the other only four. Any apparent 
drop in sales in comparing these two months could 
be due entirely to practices stemming from accidents 
of the calendar. The industry indexes have been 
adjusted to correct for these irregularities although, 
as noted earlier, there is need for more research and 
better data in this area. 


Adjustments to Labour Input Data 


89. In a number of industries monthly or quarterly 
production data are not available and labour input 
data have been used to represent output. In cases 
where these types of data have had to be used,*? 
attempts were made to adjust these series to an 
output concept. In practice it is either impossible 
or impractical to make output-per-man-hour or per- 
unit-of-labour input adjustments in those areas 
outside of manufacturing that are represented by 
labour input in this study. This mainly arises from 
the fact that industries outside of manufacturing 
that are represented by a labour input series are 


*2 In industries classified as non-commercial or 
non-profit motivated, (government departments, schools 
and hospitals), input only is measured and no attempt is 
made to measure output. Instead the aim is simply to 
obtain, via industry of origin, a quantity measure for 
the income side of the national accounts. In such cases 
it is unnecessary and undesirable to attempt any adjust- 
ment to labour input data aimed at approximating output. 
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either non-commercial or are industries for which 
no adequate output measure has been developed. 
This inability to obtain a meaningful output measure 
is largely due to data gaps but occasionally it is 
because of the lack of a clear understanding of 
what an industry’s output is. Examples of these 
industries are banking, life insurance and radio 
and television broadcasting. 


90. In the case of manufacturing, output-per-man- 
hour trend adjustments are made on the basis of 
related shipment, inventory and price data. These 
latter data in themselves do not yield sufficiently 
reliable output projectors to be used in a monthly 
or quarterly index. In deriving the output-per-man- 
hour trend adjustments, deflated shipment and 
inventory data are divided by the industry’s man- 
hour data to derive monthly output-per-man-hour 
series. These monthly ratios contain large irregular 
movements and consequently are smoothed by means 
of a 12-term moving average. This moving average 
is then viewed in the light of historical out put-per- 
man-hour ratios, as derived from annual or bench- 
mark worksheets, and modified where it seems 
necessary. Once the final ratios are calculated 
they are inserted into the monthly or quarterly 
worksheets and the labour input indexes are multi- 
plied bythem to obtain an estimated ‘‘output’’ index. 


91. These output-per-man-hour trend adjustments 
do not permit, even in the best of circumstances, 
the preparation of precise output measures. They are 
merely meant to prevent serious bias in the aggre- 
gate index levels. The differences between reported 
man-hours and actual production would be due to 
many things such as productivity, shifts to salaried 
workers, sick leave practices and many other factors 
including reporting practices. In the case of the 
Index of Industrial Production, the earlier 1935-39 
based indexes for the post World War II period were 
found to be understating production by approximately 
one per cent per annum on an accumulated basis, 
This downward bias was almost entirely due to 
labour input measures being used without adjustment 
to represent the output of certain manufacturing 
industries. With the rebasing of the Index to the 
1949 base, it was decided to make output-per-man- 
hour trend adjustments to these monthly indexes. 
It is believed that these adjustments have resulted 
in much more accurate indexes. It is expected, 
therefore, that output-per-unit-of-labour-input adjust- 
ments will be attempted in other industries if 
knowledge of their output increases to a point where 
production can be adequately measured on a periodic 
basis. 


Adjustment of Current Indexes to Bench-mark Levels 


92. As noted earlier, monthly or quarterly indexes 
of output are generally based on less accurate and 
complete data than are the annual bench-mark 
indexes. As a result, the current indexes are subject 
to various biases and need to be corrected periodi- 
cally for level. It is therefore most desirable that 
the current indexes be adjusted to more compre- 
hensive annual levels as soon as these become 


available, and that this adjustment be made in such 
a way that the current monthly or quarterly index 
movements do not become distorted. 


93. There are a number of techniques available 
that can be used to adjust current data to bench- 
mark levels; most of these however, will result in 
some distortion to the original series. For example, 
the method used in the Index of Industrial Production 
(1949 revision)®* resulted in distortion and caused 
considerable difficulty in the latter stages of 
processing where seasonal influences are removed. 
No revision has been made to the Index of Industrial 
Production components for purposes of this paper 
but in adjusting other industry series to bench-mark 
levels, a different technique has been adopted. 
This technique is one that was developed by those 
responsible for the United States Index at the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
in Washington. This technique requires the use of 
an electronic computer since it is too complex to do 
economically by hand and desk calculator means. 
Essentially the technique preserves the original 
data movements while at the same time adjusting 
them in such a way that they average to the annual 
levels. Tests show that no significant seasonal 
variation distortion is introduced through this 
technique. 


94, Basically, the computer bench-mark adjust- 
ment program yields an adjusting ratio which 
smooths out the artificial steps in the data both 
within and between years without altering the 
original seasonal patterns, Otherwise, the effect 
of this new technique is somewhat similar to the 
system used in the revision (1949 rebasing) to the 
Industrial Production Index in that no one month 
bears the full brunt of the adjustment. 


95. The program also has one additional feature 
in that, at both ends of the series, three alternative 
adjusting ratios are provided. The statistician must 
then decide which of the three is most applicable 
in any particular case or arrive at some more appro- 
priate substitute. 


96. Following is a depiction of the difference in 
the two techniques of bench-mark adjustment in a 
series which annually, in the period shown, has 
not experienced a production decline. The solid 
line represents the smoothing factor used in the 
earlier Index of Industrial Production technique. 
The dotted line is the factor from the computer 
technique. The latter is considerably smoother 
while the former contains a seasonal of its own, 
reaching a peak each August for this series. In 
situations where the monthly projector not only 
failed to represent the proper level but went in a 
counter direction to the bench-mark, the adjustment 
factors based on the old technique would have 
caused a trough in August. The additional seasonal 
adjustment problems created by the earlier method 
can readily be seen. 


53 See pages 30 and 32 of Revised Index of Industrial 
Production, 1935-1957, DBS Catalogue No. 61-502. 
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Includes adjustment to bench-mark level as well as 
smoothing. 


Note: The smoothing factor is multiplied by the 
monthly projector and divided by 100 to yield the output 
index used, This resultant index is then seasonally 
adjusted for inclusion in the seasonally adjusted industry 
aggregate. 


Adjustment for Seasonal Variation 


97. Seasonally adjusted production data have 
been published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
for some years. The method of seasonal adjustment 
generally used prior to the mid-1950’s was a hand 
method, based on the ‘‘original to 12-month moving 
average’ technique.** The series included in this 
reference document have all been seasonally adjusted 
using the latest electronic computer techniques®® 
and the DBS computer. 


98. The method used is the Census Method II* 
developed at the Bureau of the Census in Washington, 
Although the seasonal program is intended for 
monthly series, it is able as well to handle quarterly 
series. In this case, since the program calls for 
twelve observations for each year, it became 
necessary to repeat each of the quarterly figures 


** This method is fully described in DBS Reference 
Paper No, 77 Seasonally Adjusted Economic Indicators, 
1947-1955 (An Outline of Problems and Methods). 

** Seasonal Adjustments by Electronic Computer 
Methods, J. Shiskin and H. Fisenpress — Technical Paper 
12, National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc. New 
York, 1958, 

56 Work is continuing on the development of Method 
Ill, a further iteration or modification of Method II, 


three times. The final results then are merely 
reconverted to a quarterly basis. Fortunately, 
however, a large portion of the industry of origin 
output data are prepared on a monthly basis and 
thus the adaptation of quarterly data to the com- 
puter program is not too substantial. 


99, The nature and causes of seasonality, prob- 
lems of its measurement and the nature of time 
series are discussedin general terms inthe reference 
paper referred to in footnote 54. It is sufficient to 
note that almost all economic time series are subject 
to certain broadly repetitive changes within each 
year and that the burden of the analyst is somewhat 
lightened when these movements are removed. The 
following notes are mainly devoted to a discussion 
of the problems encountered and their solution with 
respect to the seasonal adjustment by electronic 
computers of the real output by industry indexes. 


100. Generally speaking, problems in the field of 
seasonal adjustment fall into one of two broad 
categories, although these two categories are not 
always mutua!!y exclusive: (a) the effects ofirregular 
movements on the derivation of seasonal factors, 
and (b) the estimation of seasonal factors for the 
ends of the series, particularly the projection of 
the factors into the current period. It is generally 
agreed that most methods of seasonal adjustment 
provide adequate results for the mid-portion of the 
majority of time series. 


101. It can be seen fromitem 7 in the brief descrip- 
tion of Method II which follows that the computer 
program makes provision for the modification of 
extreme observations. The technique used is to set 
up a “‘tolerance band’’ around the deviations; the 
width of this band is determined by the fluctuations 
of the deviations themselves. Those deviations, 
then, which fall outside this band are brought inside 
through a simple process of averaging with their 
surrounding and more ‘‘normal’’ deviations. 


102. There is no question but that the above is a 
desirable feature of the program. However, there 
are some types of irregulars which can be relatively 
easily estimated in a subjective but nevertheless 
more effective manner by the industry output 
specialist. Probably the most important source of 
such irregularity in monthly or quarterly indicators 
is variation within the calendar itself.5? Such 
variations must be removed to place the production 
indexes on a “‘rate’’ basis thus reflecting changes 
in output as though all months or quarters were of 
the same length. 


103. In addition, further correction to the raw data 
consists in ‘‘adjusting out’’ the effects of strikes, 
layoffs and similar occurrences. Here again, it is 
felt that the industry output specialist, using related 
data, can better quantify these effects than can the 


°7 See paragraphs 86-88 for a more complete 
discussion. 
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computer using a standardized formula. In many 
cases, Strikes are preceded and/or followed by a 
period of inventory build-up, so that the one or two 
months on either side, as well as the strike period 
itself, may be affected. The technique used requires 
the estimation of production levels that would have 
occurred had there been no strike. These strike- 
adjusted data are then submitted to the computer 
and the resultant seasonal factors are used to adjust 
the actual strike-affected data, Thus the final 
seasonally adjusted data still reflect the strike 
effects but the seasonal factors themselves do not. 
The same technique would be used to adjust out the 
effects of any large irregular movement, even one 
with no apparent cause. 


104. A discontinuity arose in some industries 
undergoing a particularly drastic conversion to 
peacetime operation in 1946 and 1947. There were 
also long and widespread work stoppages and 
strikes in the period. Wherever distortion was 
considered serious enough, the disrupted years 
were either deleted entirely from the computation 
or were replaced by an adjacent, more typical year 
for the purpose of deriving seasonal factors. 


105. A further type of irregularity develops from 
institutional breaks and_ structural shifts. An 
example of the former occurred early in 1959 when 
a large aircraft contract was cancelled resulting in 
a sharp drop in one month in the aircraft industry’s 
index. Subsequently, the series continued with 
virtually the same month-to-month pattern as before 
but at a much lower level. In this case, the series 
was held at its former level in order to derive the 
seasonal factors. The Canadian iron ore industry 
experienced, in the early 1950’s, a significant 
structural shift as a result of several large mines 
coming into operation. Here again, for purposes of 
deriving the seasonal adjustment factors, an attempt 
was made to adjust out the effects of this irregularity. 


106. Census Method II may be summarized briefly 
as follows: 


(1) A 12-month moving average is run through the 
‘‘original’’ data (the production indexes after 
adjustment for calendar variation and other 
adjustments as noted above); an additional 
2-month moving average is computed to centre 
the data. 

(2) Ratios ofthe original datato the centred 12-month 
moving average are computed. 

(3) Extreme ratios are identified, replaced by more 
representative ones and smcoth curves fitted to 
the ratios for each individual month. The ratios 
falling on these curves are then ‘‘read back’’ to 

. yield preliminary seasonal factors. 
(4) A preliminary seasonally adjusted series is 


computed. 
(5) A weighted 15-month moving average of the 
preliminary seasonally adjusted series is 
_ computed, 


(6) Ratios of the ‘‘original’’ data to the 15-month 
moving average are computed. 

(7) Extreme items are again replaced by more 
representative ratios and a smooth curve fitted 
to the ratios for each month. 


(8) A final seasonally adjusted series is derived. 
(9) Seasonal factors are projected ahead one year. 


107. It might be remembered, as mentioned earlier, 
that the seasonal program has been set up for 
monthly series and that a number of the industry of 
origin output series are available only quarterly. 
It then becomes necessary to repeat each quarterly 
original data figure three times. On a monthly basis, 
the computer provides various measures including a 
figure showing months for cyclical dominance 
(M.C.D.). This measure indicates the number of 
months required (on average) for the cyclical trend 
to become dominant in the seasonally adjusted 
series. An M.C.D.of 3 implies that a 3-month moving 
average should be run through the seasonally 
adjusted series (and centred in the mid-month) so 
that the irregular element will be dampened enough 
to allow the cyclical trend to emerge dominant. 
When a quarterly series is so converted to a monthly 
basis and computer-adjusted, these component 
measures including the M.C.D. become unusable. 


108. Tests asto the validity of the current seasonal 
factors derived from the data (modified where neces- 
sary) consist of a number of comparisons. If a com- 
parison of projected seasonal factors (the computer 
method provides for a projection of one year) with 
the factors from a series with an additional 12 
months data reveals no significant difference in 
the overlapped data, then normally the projections 
are accepted for another year. If significant dif- 
ferences are revealed, then hand-method calculations 
(derived basically from projection of the ratios in 
step 3 above) are brought forward, and compared 
with the computer factors. In the light of these, 
an attempt is then made to justify the computer 
results. If this cannot be done, then in practice, 
hand-derived factors are substituted for the problem 
months, or for the entire series if necessary. Sharp 
year-to-year changes in the seasonal factors in a 
series which historically has been relatively smooth 
are suspect. As a last general safeguard the industry 
results are tier-charted to pin-point any residual 
seasonal, 


109. The decisions taken as to which seasonal 
factors are to be accepted and which are to be 
rejected are, of course, to a large degree subjective. 
Further, the criteria for revisions are not entirely 
standardized as between industries. Generally 
speaking, for monthly series, revisions are made 
on the basis of the size of the average month-to- 
month amplitude in the seasonally adjusted series. 
It is spurious accuracy to revise a seasonal factor 
for a one or two per cent change when the average 
change in the seasonally adjusted series is far 
greater than this. Greater effort is concentrated on 
published series and on those industries which form 
a relatively large part of aggregate Gross Domestic 
Product at factor cost. 


110. A further traditional check on the reliability 
of the seasonal adjustment involves a comparison 
of the annual average of the raw data versus that 
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of the seasonally adjusted. In practice a difference 
of more than 3 per cent has seldom been found in 
the data. This test has come to be regarded as 
having little significance. In cases where one 
monthly seasonal factor has gone out of line, there 
is normally an offset in one or two other months, 
or it is spread throughout the year. However, it has 
not been found practical or desirable to correct the 
months where the distortion is marginal, but only 
the months where it is significant. Thus the factors 
may no longer total exactly 1,200. To readjust the 
factors to 1,200 would create much additional 
calculation and disrupt continuity to some degree. 


111. Tests have proven on a number of occasions 
that there is no significant difference between the 
results of 2 seasonally adjusted aggregate and the 
weighted summation of seasonally adjusted com- 
ponents.®® Thus a decision concerning the level at 
which the seasonal adjustment will be computed is 
normally taken on the basis of the amount of ana- 
lytical detail required. 


58 DJ. Daly, ‘‘The Direct Adjustment of Aggregates 
Compared With the Sum of Adjusted Components’’, in 
Seasonal Adjustment on Electronic Computers, OECD, 
1960. 
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PART V 


Some Problem Areas and Future Development 


112. The industry of origin approach to an index 
of aggregate real G.D.P. at factor cost was affected 
by a number of major problems. Many were concep- 
tual problems and some of these were discussed 
briefly in Part III. The following paragraphs outline 
a few of the more practical problems encountered. 
In addition some comments are made concerning 
possible future developments. 


Data Problems 


113. Data problems appear in the form of gaps, 
classification difficulties, inadequate surveys, 
inconsistencies, 
of the type of information required to calculate the 
output of most industries, It is quite another thing, 
however, to obtain these data. 


114. In measuring the output of an industry it is 
necessary to have quantity and value (or value 
and price) data pertaining to shipments, inventories 
and purchases. In a _ theoretically desirable 
approach,®® one should deflate an industry’s ship- 
ments or sales with an appropriate price index, 
deflate the inventory book values in such a way 
as to derive physical change in base year dollar 
terms and then add shipments and inventory change 
together for a gross output measure. From this 
aggregate should then be deducted the constant 
dollar input series, which should be derived by 
deflating intermediate input purchases and adjusting 
for the physical change in inventories of inter- 
mediate inputs also expressed in base year dollars. 


115. It is not possible to fully implement such a 
detailed approach in the industry work because of 
a lack of quantity data, inventory prices, certain 
input prices and, in some areas, even value data. 


116. In many service industries the lack of 
inventory value and price data poses no problem 
at all since inventories are either not held or are 
held in minute amounts. This does not mean that 
data gap problems are then minimized. On the 
contrary, no data (inventory, sales or purchases) 
are collected for some service industries. Then, 
some industries such as taxicabs, barbering and 
hairdressing are surveyed on a decennial basis 
only, as part of decennial censuses. It may be 
possible to improve the measurement of all these 
industries following the latest (1961) Census of 
Merchandising and Services which will permit the 
construction of later bench-marks and perhaps the 
commencement of more timely and periodic surveys. 


59 The deflation of current values, if done correctly, 
yields the same constant dollar result as will be obtained 
by revaluing current quantities using base period unit 
prices. Thus although the deflation approach is discussed, 
the revaluation of current quantities is the most commonly 
used approach. 


etc. It is possible to conceive~ 


117. In recent years more and more evidence is 
accumulating to indicate that the personal and 
business service- producing industries are becoming 
relatively more important, especially in terms of 
labour requirements. In Table 8, Part VI, for 
example, it is seen that persons with service 
industry jobs made up 39 per cent of the employed 
labour force in 1946; by 1961 they represented 
nearly 53 per cent. 


118. Problems associated with data gaps are 
particularly difficult to circumvent in the area of 
current monthly or quarterly output indexes. There 
are a number of industries (for example, education 
and hospitals) for which no monthly or quarterly 
data are available. For others, such as dry-cleaning 
and hotels, current employment data are available, 
but no monthly or quarterly output data are collected. 
In preparing the quarterly output indexes it was 
found that some monthly and quarterly service 
industry data, available for recent years, do not 
extend back to 1946. Thus, for such industries, it 
became necessary to estimate the missing quarterly 
data. Where available, annual data were used along 
with seasonal patterns implicit in the current data 
collected for later years. 


119. Certain industries present especially difficult 
data problems. In agriculture, for example, present 
data available for measuring output are based 
primarily on commodity statistics as opposed to 
establishment statistics. This problem is not 
peculiar to agriculture, but it seems particularly 
important here. Because of the fact that basic 
statistical collections are based on commodity 
data, there is some possibility that a part of the 
production occurring in agricultural establishments 
is being missed. For example, if a farmer has 
secondary money-making activities associated 
with his farm (as for example, a motel, an implement 
repair business, or a small retail store), and he does 
not maintain separate accounting records covering 
the receipts and expenditures pertaining to these 
non-farming activities, they will be missed entirely 
in present DBS surveys. Although indexes of 
agricultural output have been prepared and are 
included in this study they are based on commodity 
farm data and thus may fail to measure all the 
output of agricultural establishments. 


120. A further problem arises in the case of 
agricultural product inventories. The present output 
measures combine marketings, income-in-kind, and 
changes in farm inventories, revalued in base year 
dollars, as a gross output measure. The livestock 
inventory data are based on the numbers of animals 
within rather broad categories, as for example, 
calves (one year old and under) and heifers and 
steers (one to two years). With broad inventory 
categories such as these expressed in terms of 
numbers only, it is impossible to quantify a change 
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in inventories in a manner that is completely 
consistent with inputs and with farm marketings, 
(the latter are expressed in terms of weight). The 
problem of inconsistency between inventory change 
and marketing is important on an annual basis, but 
it becomes critical on a current quarterly basis. 
Here the weight of an animal can vary considerably, 
especially so in the case of young growing animals. 


121. Besides the problem of the growth of animals 
and the need to measure inventories in such a way 
as to reflect this growth, there is also the problem 
of the growth of crops. This problem is, of course, 
a quarterly problem and not an annual one except 
insofar as crop years differ from calendar years. 
Inconsistencies will occur between agriculture and 
other industries which provide intermediate inputs 
to agriculture if account is not taken of the cost of 
growing crops. For example, a farmer who purchases 
gasoline, fertilizers and other intermediate inputs 
from non-farm sources and then uses these in 
planting a field crop has spent money. He has used 
up the products of other industries. But until such 
time as he harvests and sells the crop, he has no 
product to show for it. In other industries, the 
costs incurred in producing a product to be sold 
later would be considered as goods-in-process 
inventories. In the case of agriculture, this should 
also be the case, but present data (and probably 
present farm records)do not permit such a refinement. 
Since this problem is very largely confined to the 
calendar year the seasonally adjusted indexes should 
minimize it. 


122. A general problem also arises in the case of 
the construction industry. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics does not at present have a census of the 
construction industry per se, but rather is dependent 
upon investment surveys. These investment surveys 
cover all construction activity but do not permit the 
preparation of refined output measures for the 
construction industry. Further, as in the case of 
agriculture, most industry statistics have been 
developed along major activity lines and, in many 
instances, it would be difficult to add construction 
work done by the industry’s own labour force to the 
major activity of that industry. For example, in the 
industry indexes for rail transportation, various 
activities or service products such as passenger 
service, freight service, restaurant service, switch- 
ing services, and so on are noted. These are all 
associated with the major activity of transportation. 
The railways also maintain a substantial number 
of employees who are engaged in repair construction 
and in new investment construction. The new invest- 
ment construction activity is not measured as output 
of the railway industry but as part of the construc- 
tion industry. On the other hand repair construction 
is left in the railway industry measure, 


123. Available construction activity data would 
permit the preparation of a construction industry 
measure On a crude basis but it does not provide 
sufficient information to adjust the output measures 
of other industries with own account new investment 
construction, Because of this latter fact it was 


deemed best tomeasure all new investment construc- 
tion as part of the construction ‘‘industry’’. In order 
that the base year weights approximate the projectors 
for the construction ‘‘industry’’ total, estimates 
were made of that part of each industry’s salaries 
and wages paid to employees engaged in new invest- 
ment construction work. Since these payroll data 
were included with each industry’s total salaries 
and wages these estimated salary and wage totals 
for own account construction were then deducted 
from the industry’s base year Gross Domestic Product 
value and added to the base year value of the 
construction industry (i.e., G.D.P. originating in 
construction establishments), 


124. It is most difficult to say what effect the 
above treatment of construction activity has on 
the aggregate output measures. Certainly the industry 
indexes suffer from a lack of completeness. With 
the implementation of the revised standard indus- 
trial classification and its broader establishment 
boundaries, it may become possible to measure the 
construction industry per se and this in turn will 
probably require some form of census for construc- 
tion establishments, 


Production Indicators for Financial Intermediaries 


125. In Part III the conceptual background for 
quantity indexes in the area of financial inter- 
mediaries was discussed and it was noted that no 
output measures had as yet been developed. To the 
present time no clear-cut conclusions concerning the 
precise nature of the required data (or their statis- 
tical treatment) have been reached. Clearly, a 
considerable amount of basic research as well as 
discussion with informed economists and other 
experts in the banking, insurance and other financial 
‘‘industries’’ are still required. 


126. One possible and perhaps meaningful approach 
to an output measure for the life insurance industry, 
for example, would be to consider that industry to 
be primarily devoted to the servicing of contracts. 
These contracts would be the numerous policies 
(of greatly varying types) in force whether fully 
paid up or not. What would be needed are (a) an 
appropriate weighting system to properly weight 
together the number of policies in force and (b) the 
number of policies reported in considerable detail 
(types of policy), An appropriate weighting system 
might be based on the estimated average per annum 
cost of servicing these contracts. This type of 
indicator will require much further study in the 
sense that more information is required concerning 
costs, types of policies, and other revenue-producing 
services and the ease and efficiency with which 
such information can be subjected to statistical 
treatment. In the meantime a labour input measure 
is used to represent output in this industry as well 
as in other insurance industries. 


127. Much the same problems exist in other 
financial intermediary industries. No output measures 
have been prepared, — only primary input measures. 
This is obviously unsatisfactory and basic research 
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will have to be undertaken to fill this gap in statis- 
tical knowledge. At the present time DBS has only 
a limited number of surveys in this general area, 
none of which were organized with the collection 
of output data in mind. 


Production Indicators for Non-commercial Establish- 
ments 


128. Even though non-commercial establishments 
are measured on a labour input basis data improve- 
ments are required. In the case of public administra- 
tion and defence industries it was not possible, 
except for the armed forces, to take account of 
shifts in the skills of the labour force through the 
proper weighting of the numbers engaged in the 
various trades and professions. Instead ‘‘a total 
number employed’’ series has had to be used, This 
same approach was used for most other non-commercial 
industries (see Appendix B)and thus, with the general 


upgrading of skills in hospitals and other establish- 
ments the industry-of-origin indexes probably have 
a downward bias in these labour input series. 


129. In the present study it has not been possible 
to classify individual establishments as commercial 
or non-commercial. This is due to the fact that 
presently available industry aggregates contain 
both types of establishment and it was not feasible 
to re-work these basic data to yield the desired 
establishment aggregates. Consequently entire 
‘findustries’’ were classified according to pre- 
dominating activity. The areas of'possible distortion 
are not considered to be large however and thus 
the present treatment should have no significant 
effect on the use of the commercial and non- 
commercial aggregates. 


130. The following table sets out the relative 
importance of the non-commercial industries in 
the two weight-base periods: 


The Relative Contributions of Non-Commercial Industries. 


Public administration.and. defence -21:.......sin.seicensstereansnentersee-0- 
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ET SeEA uae Re Ce Ret Free te <2 UALS... REA EEL. FER nae 0 
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Percentage of G.D.P. originating 


1935-39 1949, 


4, 666 
0. 931 
1.588 
0.599 
0. 487 


8.271 


1 Includes welfare, religion and other community service, n.e.c. 


It can be seen that the contribution of these indus- 
tries to total G.D.P. at factor cost has declined to 
some extent over the period, due, in no small 
measure, to the decline in domestic service. 


Rebasing Problems 


131. When the deflated Gross National Expenditure 
series were being rebased during the latter part of 
1960 and early 1961, consideration was given to 
rebasing the industry real output measures, It was 
decided that it would be impossible to rebase the 
industry indexes to 1957 and at the same time 
publish the industry-of-origin index results within 
a reasonable period of time. It was felt that the 
industry indexes should be published as soon as 
possible on the 1949 base and that plans should 
be undertaken which would allow the industry-of- 
origin indexes to be placed on a 1961 weight-base 
period. In order to convert to a 1961 base, studies 
are now going forward in the use of computer 
techniques in index number preparation. It is 


believed that a very large portion of quantity index 
work can be satisfactorily done using electronic 
computers. If this is true, and computer programmes 
can be written for large portions of the industry 
quantity index work, then it should be possible to 
rebase the industry indexes on a more frequent 
basis in line with the recommendations of the 
Statistical Office of the United Nations. 


132. The choice of the year 1961 as a new base 
period was made for several reasons. One of the 
most important reasons for this decision was the 
plan to develop an input-output table for 1961 which 
in turn would provide the basic weighting system 
for the output indexes. Another important reason 
was that the 1961 decennial censuses of merchan- 
dising and service industries would provide bench- 
mark data for this important industry area. These 
census surveys will also provide basic data for 
quantity surveys in certain service industries. 
Another major reason for choosing 1961 was the 
implementation of the new industry classification 
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which will be operational in time to classify the 
1961 data. The fourth reason lies in the fact that 
present intentions are to rebase various DBS price 
and labour data indexes to a 1961 base. The 
rebasing of the industry real output data will thus 
form part of a consistent index system, Finally, 
an up-dating of the weight base is urgently required 
since the 1949 base is now remote and could cause 
some distortion in the industry indexes. 


Industry Classification 


133. The industry classification used was based 
on the standard industrial classification manual 
published in 1948.°° The recent revision to the 
industrial classification®’ was not adopted in this 
reference paper. It was necessary to utilize the 
earlier classification manual because basic statis- 
tics in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics have not 
been fully tabulated on the new classification basis. 
It is intended to make only essential classification 
revisions to the present industry indexes over the 
next few years. This will permit a concentration on 
the full implementation of the revised classification 
as part of the task of rebasing to a 1961 base 
period. The 1948 industry classification has become 
in part obsolete through industrial structural changes 
that have occurred since 1948. However, the greatest 
difference in the plans for the 1960 classification 
lies in the full application of the definition of an 
_establishment. The establishment is defined as 
‘‘the smallest unit which is a separate operating 
entity capable of reporting all elements of basic 
industrial statistics’’. Thus, once an establishment 
is determined or recognized, all economic activity 
occurring within the establishment should be 
measured. Not to do so would mean that certain 
gaps would exist in industry statistical records. 
The implementation of the 1948 classification 
system did not go this far but it still represented 
a major advance in the presentation of industrial 
statistics. Unfortunately a number of practices that 
cause distortion and statistical gaps in production 
records continued to exist. For example, certain 
establishments were split arbitrarily between two 
or more activities such as between coke and gas 
production. Further, establishment production statis- 
tics were generally confined to major activity, thus 
leaving unrecorded the output or value of economic 
production arising from secondary activities. An 


ae ®° Standard Industrial Classification Manual, DBS 
* Standard Industrial Classification Manual, DBS 
1960, Catalogue No. 12-501. 


example of this would be the exclusion from manu- 
facturing industry data of such secondary activities 
as transportation and wholesale and retail operations. 


134. The output indexes included in this report 
suffer from the above noted gaps in the coverage 
of economic production for individual industries. 
In the case of the goods-producing industries at 
least, principal activity only is measured and thus 
there exists the implicit assumption that secondary 
activities move with primary activity. Some bias 
probably exists in the industry indexes because 
of this lack of data for secondary activities. In 
certain instances, such as in the case of construc- 
tion where all new investment construction activity 
is covered as part of the construction industry 
regardless of where the activity took place (and 
also in the case of rents where imputations are 
made) complete activity coverage is obtained, 
Unfortunately, this is not the case for most such 
secondary industry activities. 


135. Although industry projectors may be deficient 
for measuring all economic production within an 
industry, base year weights reflect G.D.P. at factor 
cost originating in each industry on a proper basis. 
Thus any bias existing in the industry projectors 
can only come into being because of relative changes 
in the proportion of secondary activities to the 
primary activity. Just how serious this problem may 
be, it is impossible to say at this time. With the 
collection and tabulation of 1961 data on the new 
classification and establishment definition basis, 
it may become possible to make an appraisal of 
bias in the historical production indexes. Such an 
appraisal can at best be only approximate since 
a complete historical overlap of statistical records 
on the old and the new classification and definition 
basis cannot be made. 


Future Development 


136. The above paragraphs concerning data rebas- 
ing and classification problems along with those 
paragraphs in Part IJI which deal with conceptual 
problems clearly indicate the need for more basic 
research and development work in the industry of 
origin real G.D.P. index work. How much can be 
accomplished in the years ahead will depend on 
many factors including the general development 
of the integrated statistical system, the closing 
of data gaps, availability of fully qualified and 
adequately trained personnel, the development of 
electronic computer applications and of course the 
stated needs of industry output index users. 
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TABLE 1. Quantity Indexes of Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost, by Industry of Origin, 
by Years, 1935-61 


1949= 100 
Goods-producing industries 
Gross Fi d 1 
Srunoeite Shing and trapping Mining 
Product Total Agri- 
goods culture | Forestry | Ree 
Total | Fishing |Trapping| Total Metals wotals Fuels 
BE WOT TES oo cechhevenignad-eneses deserve 100.000 | 53.080 10.714 2. 108 0. 540 0.457 0. 083 3. 245 1.925 0.915 
49.7 49.2 95.0 59.2 72.4 72.0 75.9 60.8 72.1 49.3 
52.4 51.9 85.0 66.8 76.0 W129 74.0 68.3 81.3 54.5 
56.7 58.1 855 87.1 713.9 76.1 710.8 79.4 94.3 59.8 
56.5 58.0 109.5 56.8 Hoe 76.6 75.6 83.7 101.6 62.8 
60. 2 63.3 126.8 Teh 78.4 74,2 91.9 90. 3 108.6 69.7 
69.2 12.5 127.8 83.7 79.8 T2e2 102.1 96.2 145 Riat 
80.6 83.7 106.6 82.9 83.9 80. 2 96.5 101.0 118.8 81.7 
95.0 102.1 164. 2 81.5 80.0 74.5 96.9 99.1 116.8 83.4 
99.0 99.0 102. 4 84.1 80.9 75.4 98.0 88.8 101.8 T165 
103.0 101.4 126. 2 87 Jd. 78.5 Toed 89.7 19.7 86.9 15.3 
97.0 89.5 94.8 93.5 87.6 86.6 93.2 77.2 83.5 70.0 
89.8 88. 2 109. 4 103.1 87.1 85.9 93.4 74.3 ak Pe’? 712.2 
93.8 93.4 102.8 118.7 81.0 79.5 89.4 78.5 79.6 66.0 
97.1 98.3 106.1 118.8 87.6 85.6 98.4 90.0 88.4 83.2 
100.0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
106.4 107.4 106. 2 118.9 108.9 LLB 95.6 109.5 103.5 1226.1 
114.6 117.7 120.9 141.5 ah PRs: 113.4 100. 8 123.4 107.9 143.5 
pee Sd oe ee re A 22a 127.0 148.8 129.7 101.6 100.7 106.6 131.0 110.3 163.9 
12). )) ae A ee a ee ee ee 126.7 130.3 136. 3 12307 103.6 103. 3 105, 0 142.1 115.7 192.7 
ick | eS ee eae 123.9 123.5 104.3 128.4 112,38 110.7 121,53 158.7 129.0 215.6 
ESE crac. toute esvteoi Ri Badecsd ps oeks 136.3 139.2 32> 1 135 of 105.6 101.1 130.3 185.2 142.7 273.2 
EINEM sews nte vane S Goaencsexdena Meh ocsedk ends 147.7 15255 141.7 143.4 111.6 110.9 14537 212.3 151.0 344.7 
Lot See ee ee eee ee 147.0 148.3 LaA7s 5 130.5 105.5 103.5 116.7 227.8 170.0 358. 2 
7st) a 2 ae Se - e 148.9 149.1 1253 1 115.6 117.8 118.5 113.9 227.0 180.3 329.5 
or aE eee a) oh Se 156.5 155.9 125% 2 130.6 105.9 105.3 108.9 251.1 201.3 363.1 
[1 a ee: Oe: ire? 158.6 156.7 128.0 141.8 104.1 101.5 118.4 25333 197.9 380. 2 
(0 ae Ee 2 7 coe ae ee A 161.4 157.9 116.0 130.8 LW 5 aii, 114.8 120.9 266.9 191.7 430.7 
Goods-producing industries 
Manufacturing? 
Non-durable manufacturing 
Total Foods bore . Peltines pe eearcid 
an Rubber | Leather ; aper j|publishing| of petro- 
Total b and es | tobacco | products | products Textiles | Clothing | products | and allied |leum and 
everages | products industries | coal 


27.340 | 14.742 3.814 0. 248 0. 430 2. 649 1. 273 0.513 


39.0 44. 1 44.5 31.1 49.8 2 38.6 50. 2 37.8 
43.0 48.1 49.8 35.7 54.5 75 42.4 53. 2 40.8 
49. 2 52.8 53.1 41.4 63.6 -8 -3 48.9 56.5 44.9 
45.3 49.0 53.1 45.9 55.0 el -3 39.3 52.9 44.4 
48.7 53.7 56.3 49.2 60.4 .5 +3 45.2 54.7 48.1 
60. 4 61.6 62.4 53. 1 66.0 «1 «2 54.3 54.6 53.6 
78.7 73.7 12.3 61.3 87.5 “a | «4 61.6 60.6 61.1 
96. 1 84.3 17.6 76.0 85.3 -0 9 61.5 61.2 59.4 
104. 0 85.9 80.8 82.3 83.3 -8 | 60.0 59.7 65. 1 
106. 1 89.5 89.5 89.6 84.4 -9 eT 63.9 61.4 73.6 
92.9 88. 2 91.7 103. 2 102.1 -5 4 69. 1 67.3 71.9 
85.2 89.8 98.0 90.6 89.5 27 +3 81.0 76.9 74.3 
93. 2 93. 2 97.2 93. 4 127.4 -0 2 89.1 83.6 79.8 
97.3 96.3 98.5 93.4 116.4 3 6 94.9 92.6 89.9 
100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 -0 -0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
106. 2 106.0 103.8 103.4 116.8 -9 3 109.3 101.5 111.9 
115.0 110.8 106.8 95.0 124.9 ol 2 117.5 105. 1 128.5 
118.5 113. 2 113.5 108.0 118.9 9 4 113.4 107.5 140.1 
126.4 120. 2 117.4 120.3 130. 3 -9 -0 118.1 114.7 153.5 
122.9 121.2 120.6 124.7 119. 2 -3 9 124.1 121.6 165.0 
134.7 130. 4 126.8 135.5 141.0 -0 -8 131.0 127.1 188.3 
145.1 138. 1 133. 1 145.9 154.0 -3 -6 137.8 137.3 216.1 
142.9 139.7 135. 6 161.0 147.8 -6 -8 135.5 138. 2 223.5 
140.7 141.3 141.9 173. 2 137. 2 -9 4 135.6 134.4 216.8 
149.8 150, 1 147.6 179.9 161.1 4 ol 144.7 143. 2 241.5 
149.3 | . 151.8 150. 2 182.0 143. 3 a) 9 148.4 146.5 250. 6 
153. 0 157.0 154. 2 193.6 145.7 -6 1 153.4 148. 2 258.8 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 1. Quantity Indexes of Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost, by Industry of Origin, 
by Years, 1935 -61 — Continued 
1949 =100 


aaa aaa 


Goods-producing industries . 


Electric power 


Manufacturing? and gas utilities 
L 
Non-durable rae Durable manufacturing 
i = - rT Nor Electric 
i Miscellane- ron Trans- = g ower 
Chemicals i manu- | op) | Wood and portation] ferrous | apparatus] metallic utilities 
and allied | ‘facturing otal | 5roducts| steel | equip- | metal and mineral 
products | industries | products} ment |products| supplies | products 
1. 359 0.524 |12. 598 2.108 4. 026 2EGoL 1. 601 1. 480 
ST 
31.4 31.4 32a 42.3 29.2 B4an2 40.1 Aas) Fal 
Sonn 34.3 36.9 47.5 ao AG 46.7 = pone 
39.3 au. 1 44.9 63.6 9 4 54.4 p - pee 
37.9 36.9 40.9 50 oils) Sal 55.8 ae Of re 
40.7 38.6 42.7 54.0 mi | at 58. 4 74 A : 
29 54.6 
49.8 42.6 59.3 65.5 9 al 70.5 =k 
Rae 60.8 85.8 74.5 .4 ell 98.9 ee ir oo 
126.5 88.5 TVQE 1 wae: § a op 130.4 a ¥e roe 
13521 pWledeal 128.2 R326 .6 4 145.6 oe - wee 
142.8 1S) PARIS) 76.1 4 st 130.9 - F - 
107.1 98.3 99.8 hha? 3 .0 98.8 9 ot 74.4 
87.0 80.2 79.9 86.8 .8 <6 81.8 4 4 iss “ 
90.8 84.1 93.3 98.2 .6 ne 89.6 P| ee ae 
95.7 81.4 98.4 100.6 “5 ae 99.2 ate a Sua 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 70 .0 100.0 .0 y 
107.7 104. 8 106.5 108. 2 75 ae 104.0 a ie LIS 
120.0 119.0 119.9 114.38 .0 Ss) 114.1 .6 sh ie 
PP a! 121.8 124.8 115.8 .9 sal 1P252 v2 . Hee 
13959 141.1 L330 125.4 a3 ae L20%eu oll 9 i os 
152.4 134.3 124.8 124. 2 es 56! 117.0 .8 4 4. 
165.5 136. 4 139.7 136.4 ts} ou 127-5) .8 ao 187.9 
174.8 147.0 LOSno 138.3 aS n9 133.0 Sal 9 pees 
183.4 15323, 146.7 Lies fs) a 127.6 eat xo es 
198.0 166. 3 139.9 132.0 Be} 50 126. 7 4 Rt 5 
208. 4 183.2 149.5 136.6 eo a) 134.7 lend audi 263.3 
219.7 191.6 146.4 136.0 Ae: .0 148.3 .0 .0 287.4 
222.1 213.0 148.4 139.6 4 .8 147.6 4 adi 298.5 
|e | oe) 
Goods-producing industries Service-producing industries 
Electric ; ; 
power and Other goods industries n.e.c.* Transportation, storage and communication 
gas utilities 
Contract | i Total Transporiabee, 
drilling Manu- Munic- service 
Gas Total (excluding| facturing ipa] pee ee 
utilities oO drilling repair water heree, ’ 
ier oil service | works (including | suburban and 
Buarees) express) | interurban) 
L 
r 
0.166 | 1.108 0.045 | 0.819 | 0.244 | 46.920 | 8.363 3. 594 0. 815 
57.0 60.4 DONS Bo 7 OAD) 50. 2 43.2 a 41.2 38.9 
Swiats 62.0 50.3 58.0 t253 apy) 46.8 4 4 39.6 
59.8 65.8 50ES 65.1 (Ae 55.5 49.7 Peal 39 41.2 
60.3 62.1 48.1 59.1 70.8 Loa 48.7 nD .0 40.6 
C2n2 62.8 43.2 60.9 70.9 57.3 Or. 6 5 6 41.6 
710.1 68.2 6 Ue atl 67.3 74.1 66.2 63.4 5 9 ae 
73.8 714.7 Boe 75.4 tet 77.9 717.8 .9 #8 55. 8 
79.0 83.3 62.0 87.1 80.7 88.5 87.7 BO 4 10.7 
80.4 93.7 55.5 103.3 83.9 99.2 98.0 Sal na 83.1 
83.2 99.9 42.6 109.9 Silo 104.7 100.1 .6 AG 88.3 
SiC 97.6 110.2 101.8 88.0 104.3 98.7 9 a8 90.1 
90.1 96.1 HSL, 1 96.0 89.9 91.6 90.5 9 1 95°% 
94.5 93.6 Coos 94.1 93.4 94.2 98.2 mae) «9 95.8 
100.1 95.2 84.3 95.3 96.9 95.8 99.8 a 25 96.3 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 .0 .0 100.0 
108.8 115.0 W255 1 118.3 LOZ. 1 LOS 22 103.3 .0 aif 96.4 
114.3 117.6 106.6 121.6 106.0 Oa 113.1 eZ .0 96.8 
TG 124.2 108.5 129.8 108.3 117.8 119.4 nk .0 92.8 
119.'7 oe LO 140.0 LOSS 220 ¢ 120.9 9 a9 90.5 
132.8 124.3 118.1 129.4 108. 5 124.3 117.9 76 8 85.4 
142.0 141.0 134.9 149.0 115.4 132.9 133.6 ork Fa) 82.1 
169.0 148.4 164.1 156. 8 EVI3 142.3 149.2 ae) we 716.2 
190.9 141.1 131.8 147.3 eects 145.6 149.5 oat -4 714.0 
230.4 135. 3 92.7 140.1 126.9 148.7 146.6 a ond 71.4 
316.6 143.6 113.8 148.2 J33..0 157.1 160.6 per! Ey 71.0 
392.7 139.9 115.6 142.5 135.9 160.5 163.9 are on 70.6 
490.6 141.4 120.4 143.5 138.1 165. 3 Pa aay wk 69.6 
L —— 1 eel mad | 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 1. Quantity Indexes of Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost, by Industry of Origin, 
by Years, 1935-61 — Continued 
1949=100 


Service-producing industries 


Transportation, storage and communication Trade 


Transportation’ Storage Communication Wholesale trade 


Water trans- 
Sect aie Grain Other 
stevedoring elevators commun- 
ication’ 


1949 WeIghtS .c...dsdivcccvess é ‘ : i é 3 14.562 


45.1 
48.5 
52.3 
50.9 
53.4 


58.4 
65.1 
67.2 
68.8 
72.8 


77.4 
89.4 
97.3 
96.0 
100.0 


106.9 
108. 1 
114.6 
121.3 
120.6 


132.0 
144. 2 
144.6 
147. 4 
156. 4 


156.6 
158. 2 


Vite 0. 6 Se se ee ee. Se Oe Re Re oe wee eee 
IR DODOD ADNNOKY CHONMNY ORUOND WWWHO 
BO DOODWD KH HAWU OCORDMWDH OMNOA ADOOH 


Service-producing industries 


Trade 


Retail trade 


Garages | Furniture, Hard- 

and appliance} Drug | Variety} building 

filling | and radio} stores | stores | material stokes 
stations] stores dealers 


Clothing | Depart- | Motor 
and shoe} ment | vehicle 
stores stores | dealers 


combination] combination 
stores stores (in- 
(chain) dependent) 


oO 
wo 
~] 
uo 
oO 
wo 
wo 
i} 
oO 
NO 
© 
> 


we: 
co 
we 
a 


w 
i) 


> 
nN 
ou eo © ee es 
ATPWHA KOT0D 
> 
“1 
© 


9 
9 
-2 
2 
-3 
0 
-2 
ol 
as 

2 
4 
4 
-8 
-3 
.0 
9 
sp! 
6 
6 
-3 
* 
~& 
Ps 
-8 
.9 
5 


ia &§.Vo ne ae e © £2 e se oS ee 
Aa PIU DODM NWWOWM COKOKo 


. cae + © Ce we + 
Ow NUROO 

, se 6 Soe oe ha ee 
Ow WNHNwWUWO DMN® 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 1. Quantity Indexes of Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost, by Industry of Origin, by Years, 1935-61 — Concluded 
1949=100 


Service — producing industries 


‘ roe ; Community, recreation, 
Finance, insurance and real estate | Public administration and defence business and personal service 
| Other finance, Federal Provincial ren ie re Community service 
. ki insurance and| Total | administration) govern- other loc : 
saab fasion Fear real estate’® and defence™ ment government Total | Education 
ace 

142% 2.461 | 4.666 2.612 1. 046 1.008 | 10. 202 1. 588 
Sp raal BRAS: 47.9 S300 60. 2 74.3 55.1 80. 2 
52, 1 60. 4 49.0 SBRY 63. 3 75.8 57.9 80.5 
Oe 58. 2 51.6 34, 2 72.0 76.6 61.4 81.7 
50.1 55. 2 56.3 37.1 86.7 76.5 61.8 82.0 
5204 53a2 61.6 50.6 13.2 78.8 62.5 83. 2 
53. 3 D2ae 104. 8 129.5 67. 4 78.9 66. 2 84.3 
58.6 BAe |b UBER 228.0 | 66. 8 76.3 710.9 84.5 
62, 2 59.4] 235.3 364. 7 | 63. 5 73.6 71.9 84.9 
64.1 620A esitla2 499.1 65. 5 72.4 74.4 84.5 
65. 8 66.4 | 342.1 550. 8 69. 2 76.7 ur Grier | 85.1 
68. 2 T1479) 1309.3 489.5 74.1 719.8 81.5 86.0 
719.3 81.3 | 124.7 153.6 87.0 88.7 89.3 90.9 
91.9 87.9 92.6 89.8 95.7 96.6 92.9 92.6 
97.7 95.7 92.3 87.7 99.7 96.4 95.9 95.9 
100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
102.5 109.1 106.6 108. 4 103. 8 104.9 | 103.3 102.9 
111.6 NPA 119.0 128.1 105. 4 109.6 107.9 106. 4 
pe Sat 127.9 136.3 155. Pi i 113.6 ah ipAg! 114.5 
11351 131.9 144, 2 166.9 112.5 118.0 15a 115.3 
118.7 140.6 151.3 177.6 114.8 skal Liss 121.0 
117.8 149. 25) 9156. 3 182.3 119.8 12750 119.9 126.1 
119.5 15 9eeL 158.9 185.4 120.9 129.4 | 127.0 133.9 
128.0 169.1 163.7 188.5 128. 4 136.1 130.6 141.4 
127.6 170.5 AGT 192.5 142.5 146.0 13532 147.9 
157.6 175.0 192.7 153. 4 T5005 141.4 158.5 
161.9 177.8 190.9 161. 2 16R42 147.4 166.7 

166.5 183.9 194.1 166.9 17543.4) 15252 

—* 


Service —producing industries 


Community, recreation, business and personal service 


a Community service Personal service 
. Recrea-} Busi- 
Health service tion ness ; Restaurants, |Dyeing, clean-| Hotels, motels Other 


service | service| Tota cafes and ing, pressing] and lodging personal 

gabe, Other health tavems and laundries houses service! 
1949. Welghts: .cccccssvssensvers 2/012 0.931 1.081 | 0.471 1.260 | 4.272 0.870 0.395 1.059 
48.1 46.6 49.4 45.9 42.9 52.9 30. 2 S15 83 105.0 
5s -2 50. 6 Ey ey 49.8 43.2 56.3 2 is 36.4 106. 4 
Be 53.2 56. 8 52.9 45.2 60.9 40.2 39.4 112.3 
59.3 56. 2 61.9 54, 8 48.2 58.7 36. 4 41.1 112.6 
61.4 58. 2 64.1 5D. 1 49.5 58.5 36. 2 43. 2 110.8 
65.1 60.7 68.9 61a) 54.3 63sa3 44.0 49.4 110.3 
67.6 62.2 Wea 65.0 59.3 10.7 58.8 MW fe 3 108.7 
69.8 Goi 75.0 713.8 59.3 70.3 61.1 (ayh if 95.0 
12.3 66.5 Teco 82.6 63.4 WES. 714.9 67.9 80. 2 
73.8 68. 2 78.6 85. 4 65.5 76.6 83.6 ose 78.1 
HAZ] Wileed 86.0 89.0 70.1 82.3 90.7 kent 81.6 
86.7 79.8 92.6 93.8 78.1 92.1 99.3 88.6 86.4 
92.5 86.6 97.6 92.4 86.4 94.4 99.8 89.3 84.8 
95.0 89.9 99.4 94,2 93.5 96.3 93.6 94.0 93.3 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
105.7 107.7 103.9 102. 2 107.7 101.6 104, 2 104.8 98.8 
108.5 114.1 103.6 106. 3 114.8 107.3 104.1 108.8 106.1 
110.6 116.7 105. 4 Liiss3 118.7 112.5 110.5 110.7 110.4 
120.3 129.3 PiZe5 TihR2 120.9 114.9 114.3 115.9 112.8 
127.9 142.0 ESAS 107.6 125.6 112.0 108.5 118.3 PHS.3 
131.9 146. 2 119.5 97.8 129.7 114.1 111.3 124.8 116.5 
145.5 15 2a 139.8 95.6 135.8 119.7 119.5 133.0 pio ky (ae 
150.5 162. 2 140.4 93.7 Ne Pe PAGE 119.1 135.3 119.0 
160.6 171.9 150.8 90.7 146.9 123.4 119.3 137.8 121.4 
172.9 187.8 160.1 84.9 154.0 126.6 124. 2 136.0 hs 
185.5 204. 7 169.0 80.0 164.3 | 128.9 123. 2 136.9 126.6 
197.1 223n1 174.7 652° |) 68a | L29mF 22155 145.8 132.6 


1 Contract drilling (excluding drilling for oil and gas) is not included here but My i i nts i 
hasnieadd to mova with, total sninirig® is shown in ‘‘other goods industries n.e.c.’’; prospecting is 


2 Repair service establishments classified to manufacturing are not included here but a in, + j vk 
See mmetattater geceuinint ceria, e t are shown in ‘‘other goods industries n.e.c.’’. 
‘ For industries not shown, see Appendix B. 
: “dpe alae is included from 1935 to 1945. 
Includes taxicab service, truck transportation (which includes warehousing fr 1935 - ipe li j 
ferries Da eee adiehck, g from 35-45), pipelines, international bridges, tunnels and 
Includes radio and television broadcasting, telegraph and cable, Dominion post office and other communicati 
* Includes manufacturers’ sales branches, agents and brokers, petroleum bulk tank stations, assemble ine 
- ee Hae received by ee to individuals as well as imputed rents for government rilidines. REIMIETY products. snd Ose ese 
ncludes life insurance, non-life insurance, insurance and real estate a Y 
ar postal cervice, gents and agencies and other finance. 


12 Includes barbering and hairdressing, domestic service, undertaking, photography and other personal service n.e.c. 
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TABLE 2. Special Purpose Quantity Indexes of Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost, by Industry of Origin, 
by Years, 1935-61 | . + 


1949 = 100 
Gross Goods- 
seecarats F Domestic Goods- producing Service- 
ome stic Agriculture Product producing industries producing 
Product less industries less industries 


agriculture agriculture 


ee i 100. 000 10. 714 89. 286 53. 46.920 
49.7 95.0 46.2 ; 50. 2 
52.4 85.0 49.6 ‘ , 52.9 
o6e7 85.5 54.2 > 3 55.5 
56.5 109.5 52a5 y i 55.2 
60. 2 126.8 55.2 = ‘ 5i.a 
69.2 127.8 66.2 
80.6 106.6 Tae 
95.0 164.2 88.5 
99.0 102.4 99.2 
103.0 126.2 104.7 
py Ly i apap on aa in A a 97.0 94.8 104.3 
SR akc aipanapaasinnes 89.8 109.4 91.6 
BR ERPS Peery Occ beies ovsixivnnntneusvatebacena 93.8 102.8 94.2 
ty Sy Lhe Se ctencamenr a ORE RES A cS dee | 106.1 95.8 
ca acanencwnianaisiians 100.0 100.0 100.0 
PORE Peeereeetcretnerradeeiccnscrster erie ce ceces 106.4 106.2 105.2 
Ue i Ss uanecnnieniaes 114.6 120.9 ph I 
MATa eee sn Uartec antsy Bony nssibciede sereesnssouy ee 122.7 148.8 iT 
“hohe cose ces Pee eee 126.7 73645 122.0 
ee a asses sigscnipn etica'antncoene 123.9 104.3 124.3 
eA MANN oc ckasch seca sianvinosonecnedte 136.3 £3255 132.9 
TOS st ketected) LEE SE Ee ee ele eee are 147.7 141.7 142.3 
OO er Oi ec cccacnesv cp ince ssoryseBheoes 147.0 117.5 145.6 
Rs aed Me bees ns otc Rettorives huiececensznedadhsee 148.9 125.1 148.7 
LOADER Pace a eee ee 156.5 125.2 157, 1 
RRTEN eter cba cs eedencet visevestha spesvssssses 158.5 128.0 160.5 
TUT ON a ene e in cas cAvai sesnesine huvasesacer 161.4 116.0 165.3 
Index of Industrial Production 
Commercial Non- 
Doan leas commercial Electric 
agriculture industries P ; power 

Total Mining Manufacturing and gas 

utilities 
BRED AVESB UES ch caathatanatossharbandaarnathanrens 91.729 81.015 1.646 
GRR aaa dren scivansiniavcaswaswaninins saxcecevsceens 48.5 44.7 .4 re 39.1 
51.4 48.3 oa -3 42.1 
55.9 53.0 we ~4 46.1 
55.4 50.9 “Gg “Tt 46.3 
59.1 53.6 <2 3 49.7 
66.7 61.5 9 gp 55.9 
76.3 Soil nk 0 64.2 
88.2 81.7 A | ge 12.2 
88.8 86.5 ab -8 Tee 
91.5 87.8 + a 718.2 
.6 84.7 a 2 15.7 
Nel 85.3 8 <= 719.4 
.0 92.8 a -o 89.8 
4 96. 3 .4 WO 94.8 
.0 100.0 0 0 100.0 
106.6 .9 Sd 113.2 
1138 -6 4 129.4 
119.0 2 -0 140.7 
124.9 5 «% 147.9 
124.9 a3 oT 161.4 
136.1 re 5 183.3 
148.6 Pa) ao 204.9 
150.4 4 -8 220.3 
151.0 .4 -0 239.1 
159.7 oil Pe 268.7 
161.2 .4 253.3 298.0 

9 -9 317. 
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TABLE 3. Quantity Indexes of Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost, by Industry of Origin, 
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Adjusted for seasonal] variation 
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by Quarters, 1946-61 


1949 = 100 


Without seasonal adjustment 


Gross Domestic Product 


89.3 88.3 
94.0 95.0 
97.1 98.7 
100.3 101.6 
107,4 110.1 
114.4 114.0 
123.4 126.2 
127.7 126.3 
124.0 126.3 
137.6 139.4 
148.4 150.5 
148.1 145.1 
147.7 151.5 
156 .6 157.9 
157.6 158.5 
164.3 165.0 


89.1 
93.7 
98.1 
100.1 


108.2 
117.4 
127.8 
131.9 


123.1 
140.4 
152.4 
148.6 


147.9 
155.2 
155.2 
162.1 


80.5 
81.8 
83.7 
86.8 


90.5 
99.4 
102.5 
109.4 


109.3 
115.8 
125.4 
131.8 


130.3 
138.0 
142.9 
141.9 


Goods-producing industries 


87.3 
92.1 
93.4 
98.4 


101.8 
111.9 
116.7 
122.7 


120.8 
132.7 
144.2 
147.3 


147.7 
155.2 
156.0 
160.3 


Service-producing industries 
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TABLE 3. Quantity Indexes of Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost, by Industry of Origin, 
by Quarters, 1946-61 — Continued 


1949=100 


Adjusted for seasonal variation Without seasonal adjustment 


i I I Ill Year 
4 
Agriculture 
—— =| ee 
= 118.5 116.1 93. 8 Pa 0 2% 8 109. 4 
100.3 105.7 98.5 101.8 .4 5 .4 9 102.8 
97.3 97.7 103.6 103. 2 .6 G1 9 8 106.1 
95.8 101.2 | 98.3 103. 0 7 .4 .6 Re 100.0 
114.3 99.5 100.0 107.3 ‘fF .4 2 5 106.2 
115.0 123.9 119.7 119.7 .4 2 .4 6 120.9 
147.0 157.6 150.1 149.1 .4 .9 .6 .4 148.8 
138.8 138. 6 143.6 134.4 9 .6 y Ly 136.3 
108.3 98.7 101.6 107.0 .4 .4 5 .0 104.3 
128.3 129.0 127.0 132.4 .8 ofl .4 .6 132.1 
143.7 145.0 134.6 142.1 .6 a7 3a <a 141.7 
123.5 120.0 122.0 117. 2 .8 .8 =p rg 117.5 
124.7 125.3 121.9 128.7 .6 1 t 9 125.1 
128.7 128.1 124.0 120.3 .4 7 .8 7 125.2 
130.6 128.1 125.4 127.8 .4 2 .4 .8 128.0 
110.4 118.5 123.8 116.6 an 4 8 0 116.0 
ee 
Forestry 
ube a 
105.6 109. 3 97.5 105.1 97.2 ‘1 oy 5 103.1 
113.4 113.5 120.8 122.9 101.9 .4 9 .6 118.7 
135.9 115.5 116.7 111.4 118.5 .8 0 .8 118.8 
95.2 97.0 99.7 102.0 84.3 0 .2 5 100.0 
89.9 114.4 130.8 130.7 78.0 .8 .6 .2 118.9 
146. 2 166. 4 140.9 130.7 122.2 21 5 2 141.5 
157.0 126.1 120.5 128.5 127.2 .6 5 5 129.7 
122.1 119.7 119.8 124.0 104.3 .8 we .6 123.7 
118.6 121.0 135.0 135.1 97.1 9 3 5 128.4 
130.1 132.8 132.7 141.2 109. 2 ca eS ao 135.7 
144.9 142.8 146.7 142.6 116.7 .0 9 .0 143.4 
143.2 157.2 128.7 108. 0 113.6 .4 .8 130.5 
111.5 115.4 115.4 117.6 91.1 rs .4 .6 115.6 
128. 2 129.1 123.1 139.9 104.8 63 .6 7 130.6 
144.4 136.9 149.7 137.3 116.0 .6 al 5 141.8 
128.9 130. 4 134.7 130.4 104.5 5 “8 .8 130.8 
Fishing and trapping 
70.7 siya 86. 3 85. 2 47.1 .8 120.8 94.4 87.1 
65.7 77.8 83.4 82.3 42.1 4 116.5 92.1 81.0 
91.8 86. 3 85.3 92.6 51.4 0 114.9 103.7 87.6 
99.2 102.0 99.5 100.0 58.6 .4 140.2 105.7 100.0 
97.1 98.9 107.4 116.0 55.6 a 155.8 120.2 108.9 
112.1 112.1 111.5 106. 1 61.1 23 161.9 111.2 111.5 
123.8 113.6 97.0 87.8 66.9 .6 131.8 94.9 101.6 
87.9 100. 0 104. 2 tine 56.2 ne) 146.5 112.3 103.6 
102.9 102.1 115.4 123.8 58.8 5 163.3 128.7 112.3 
105.5 111.5 106. 2 102.7 71.0 .9 147.8 100.6 105.6 
161.6 116.4 103.4 106. 1 83.0 ay 150.9 99.6 111.6 
123.0 103. 2 109.6 93.5 68.8 6 158.4 95.2 105.5 
105.1 112.5 121.7 120. 2 66.7 .8 176.6 113.2 117.8 
88.4 109. 2 100.3 120.6 55.1 .6 142.8 114.8 105.9 
86. 6 112.7 98. 2 103.5 55.9 5 136.4 106.4 104.1 
141.9 109.0 109.5 120.2 1D 9 155.5 117.1 115.7 
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TABLE 3. Quantity Indexes of Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost, by Industry of Origin, 
by Quarters, 1946-61 — Continued 
1949 = 100 


Adjusted for seasonal variation Without seasonal adjustment 


1 Contract drilling, other than drilling for oil and gas, is included in “Other goods industries, n.e.c.’” This group is not published on a quarterly 
basis. See Appendices B and C, 
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TABLE 3. Quantity Indexes of Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost, by Industry of Origin, 
by Quarters, 1946-61 — Continued 


1949=100 


Adjusted for seasonal variation 


Without seasonal adjustment 


—_ 
I II I IV I le II Ill IV Year 
Fuels 
FOMG) boos Savcestsco ete tncsesaceepoartedtetsns 74.6 74,7 Wow ( 81.1 69.0 
VOGT Soto cok Ae aee eave coaccaawe Pencvaaey es 58.3 55.8 17.3 beeo 51.8 
POA BIN. ccncscons Secchaaetenkea eee tac sarees 67.1 86.0 94.7 2.0 80.3 
jy 200 2 Pee 3) eo eeaee omnes lS 95.1 97.1 104.3 LOL 2 90.5 
LD Seok cccanacipeses seb bactvscezczns dep ieesce- RIA 106.3 107.9 115.4 99.4 
p73 tee eee ee ee Seen ren eA a 122.4 144.5 157.0 123.3 Nig?) 
1 Go shy 228 Sink ee: 28 7 Coen CRS 143.0 166.1 169.7 141.7 156.9 Sela (8) 186.0 163.9 
LQ BS Pe cs. eae Bonde cn erecsocnncptoneeeyseorae 167.6 186.7 205.7 165.0 174.6 211.5 
TNs Sec © ee ee See, peers eee AD 214.9 198.3 Pats (5) 211.5 185.6 225.0 
1K 15) a eee Sere a ere ee Ss 8 256.6 253.6 271.9 256. 7 PRIA 279.3 
LOB Gee isee css herr rerinee eS 339.7 316.4 345.2 345.3 300. 0 348.4 
LOS TR R A. vances is tities san cch salen 363.0 395.4 Sb Beye 385.0 366.9 354.3 
O56 eee orc carte ccke chee 338.4 317.0 Sivee 36252 293.7 314.9 
VOM Bc oc ks cseosdaietroh casesstaesc eres 357.9 352.8 364.6 388.9 SPATS 2 360.5 
TOGO eis ob Meret tisctvoceeee ete 376.5 390.2 378.6 414.6 365.9 367.1 
1961 OE So BARE cn scien eae ees 369.2 431.8 447.4 408.0 416.0 436.1 
ae | 
Manufacturing? 
sees = oat pees 
83.7 85.2 84.4 82.0 86.2 84.9 87.7 85.2 
91.6 92.8 94.0 90.1 94.1 94.0 94.7 93.2 
96.0 96.7 96.9 94.2 98.1 97.5 99.2 97.3 
98.6 100.1 100.3 96.7 101.9 100.9 100.5 100.0 
100.9 103.5 108.6 99.0 105.5 108.9 I CIC so} 106.2 
115.4 116.8 114.9 1132.0 119.0 i bBynts) ze T1570 
114.2 116.1 119.5 111.9 118.5 119.5 124.2 118.5 
Aree 127.3 126.1 125. 2 130.0 126.3 12359 126.4 
LBA Bee ieccscect cose stoeteetcsescreehaseessetetees 123.9 Lon 122.4 121.3 124.4 PA'S) 12323 122.9 
bs anne ee us 2 ie eee, Le 128.3 133.1 138.3 NPAs 33 136.6 137.4 139.5 134.7 
VOR GSS «cs cea een, 140.5 145.3 146.5 136.8 148.5 146.3 148.9 145.1 
LOS eee cc Seca cae Ps 147.3 144.1 142.0 143.7 146.9 142.7 138.4 142.9 
1958: edie: oe Seek ee 1375-2 141.0 140.1 L3se2 143.6 141.7 144.1 140.7 
LGD OAS soci nctechsotthczs: secon ve 146.9 151.0 149.9 142.6 154.4 150.3 152.0 149.8 
1960 tS 400552 A eee. 153.6 148.8 147.0 148.9 Woats 146.9 148.9 149.3 
LOG LB So... 5 25 RNa acss eee 147.7 150.8 155.4 143.3 153.9 155.1 159.7 153.0 
Non-durable manufacturing 
89.1 89.0 91.6 
93.4 93.1 93.6 
95.6 96.1 97.5 
99.7 100.7 101.4 
104.6 107.4 109.9 
Liza. 110.7 108.4 
110.6 113.8 118.1 
120.4 120.8 119.9 
120.2 HALAL 123.2 
129.0 13I53 134.9 
138.1 138.8 140.0 
139.9 140.5 136.1 
140.2 142.4 146.5 
150.4 150.9 152.2 
150.8 150.6 152.3 
155.9 158.6 161.2 


: Repair service establishments classifie 
quarterly basis, See Appendices B and C, 


d to manufacturing are included in ‘‘Other goods industries, n.e.c.’’ This group is not published on a 
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TABLE 3. Quantity Indexes of Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost, by Industry of Origin, 
by Quarters, 1946-61 — Continued 


1949 = 100 


Adjusted for seasonal variation Without seasonal adjustment 


I | II | Ii | IV I II Il Year 


Foods and beverages 
OC" RS 5s 3 Se oe 2 2 96.0 98. 1 98.5 
Cn! SES Se ee es, ae 97.5 95.6 99.1 
a a oe 96.9 96. 2 98.6 
JN ee SS ee en 99.9 101.8 101. 6 
it nn 2) 105. 1 104.5 104.9 
pe ae: ee aoe Sa 106.9 107. 8 106.9 
>.) Si, ene ae ae. 112. 7 13. 5 115.9 
2) Se eS re ee ae 116. 1 117.6 119.5 
pitt Ut Ee ar 119.8 119.4 122.9 120. 6 
S| Ne a Ee 125. 6 128.7 127.6 126.8 
Lh eee eo . ee fee 2 134. 8 132. 2 134, 2 133.1 
BE cicxsicsc oP PNA A ncsrasssotevdantettote.sss 133.0 138.0 135. 4 135.6 
oo! Se ! ee et ae 142.0 140. 1 146. 3 141.9 
PSR siavsescah MIAN ivenspsastosMaiveetsesss 148.8 149.6 148.8 147.6 
LOC eee oo 2: Se ee > 149.9 149. 2 149.9 150. 2 
Ds sic cio sTet A cvssvnaastondtcRiter seesese 152. 4| 155. 3 156. 3 154, 2 
Tobacco and tobacco products 
UCL ee 2. ee 90.0 82.9 97.3 92.9 88.6 
a fe, a 94.8 90. 2 90.6 98.9 93. 2 
ee ee ST ees ee 91.1 91.8 93.3 97.1 90.0 | 
TRIPE cnsesan hag RUE vison ne nedesSughiteoavens 96.5 100. 2 100. 4 102. 0 94.9 
Lh" Un Seaeee: A: a One sy See 109. 4 103.9 100. 6 100. 0 107.1 | 
Med I asp sdasavuthcginldb nies sovsodsobingiitedevasies 113.0 96.1 73.6 98.6 109. 2 
PAR co dina sth Bagh eB spore ncnsk sa RtvgdtGhecrases 96.4 112.1 1 ly Ard 106.5 92.1 
MAAR vcceverstsste eRe evessavenstenteag@Satenses 110.3 123.7 123. 1 121.4 104.9 
CODES OUR = ee ae ec 125. 4 120. 8 122. 2 129. 1 £17. 5 
TEE sacs ntevde cg the Di vsounsocetsodnep hte oviys 132. 4 134. 4 132. 1 1421 125, 4 
NGS SES i ae Se ees 5) a 139. 2 145.6 144.9 153.7 133.3 
Na ecsccccavds Mog M OS sakosccants SOS noses 160.8 162.7 164. 0 159. 2 154. 7 
SN SR eco) ne ee eee 169. 2 171.0 179.8 176.6 163.5 
I a cavenncntonte tte vatproncoheath og ticecess 176.7 175. 7 1712.2 191.8 173. 2 
OD See ee ae a a 180.5 172. 3 179.6 193.8 Hii. 3 
LY SR eae See ae ay ee 189. 2 194.5 195. 2 198.7 185.8 


Rubber products 


38. 3 90.9 116.1 113.8 31.7 96.5 89.5 
135. 1 123. 2 135.0 132.0 112.7 130. 0 127. 4 
108. 3 113. 2 134.3 120.9 91.1 119, 2 116. 4 

94.5 97.0 115.8 102. 3 80.4 101.4 100. 0 
126. 4 129. 2 112.7 111.7 108.7 134. 1 116.8 
127.1 105. 7 142.9 137. 1 110.3 109. 1 124.9 
116.8 128.5 118.8 121.8 102. 7 132. 1 118.9 
130. 4 127. 2 139.5 136.7 114.4 130. 6 130, 3 
115.7 119.5 127.9 124.5 102.5 121.9 119, 2 
140.7 152. 6 138.5 143.9 124.9 156. 7 141.0 
160. 6 157.8 148. 4 162.7 142.1 162.7 154.0 
141.8 136.8 164. 4 156. 7 125.9 144. 1 147.8 
146.9 148. 1 124. 0 139. 1 130.9 154.9 137. 2 
159. 8 152.6 165. 4 | 174. 4 144.4 160. 2 161, 1 
139.1 134.9 162. 5 144. 4 126.5 140.0 143. 3 
152.7 159.1 131.9 149. 3 137.9 163. 7 145.7 
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TABLE 3. Quantity Indexes of Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost, by Industry of Origin, 
by Quarters, 1946-61 — Continued 
1949= 100 


Adjusted for seasonal variation Without seasonal adjustment 
I | II 
Leather products 
iT 7 rT fF 
PDA oie coceccess ct ttesteaesccvsysvecatodeodebseuacavee 120.0 126.0 131.4 120.3 127.0 
POAT: ccucccccobscivcticsetececstusvosssbondaedvsssass 120.0 ss 7 102.8 98.7 LAG) 
OAS ee tM diet Ae pavcapsactoveaddetterassons 98.0 93.6 93.2 97.3 104.3 
ORE cooccccsh teed tetavescowcregosneatadsansnsads 97.6 101.5 103.6 97.9 104.1 
MD cinco seath- deere deusvscncanscgeeWe iv sonses 94.1 90.6 96.1 101.7 100. 2 
MEIER coos crscyectrs bade cnscssecadeduaevedease cron 99.9 95.6 84.5 719.6 106.7 
VG Bers ac tM. ecb atsc. ssacsusasteopmateceoenses 88.0 99.1 107.0 lala 94.5 
Soe ca actectevedcecevcwssovessesdensadneveccavs 11253 109.3 103.7 99.6 120.2 
ORG cc cicctte inc ottteibe. scascacscodesadedsc-oseee 100.4 100.9 102.0 97.4 107.9 
MEPS eens teh eee e Pe ttdon as sa sverststeecteteeh sense 101.4 104.3 LOTe2 115.3 109.1 
STS Wes conc cect eis cte eos an cntnenetedboadevedesesers 115.4 115.4 THibyKal 116.7 124.4 
MRE re, Reeds ake cssdssceosecieebetemnsszoas 116.4 al aleyeys 116.0 114.0 125.6 
DS Sime arco tt that ee vac ccacessccddateNaecwecsens 110.9 110.9 117.9 118.4 119.4 
Se rea ote ccnaxtvuns texertteeraneses 118.7 124.8 121.4 117.8 127.3 
POCO icc tictercemtc.vcsassccneotteotrarcceccers inlays! 106.8 D2. 2 114.0 T2201 
SOOTLE > age We Be Oa Sepreereerren ee err eee HNSs 3 | 123.9 125.0 | 128.6 126.4 
L 
Textiles 
ie ‘| =| 
OA CRC te Cie eccrassvsvaseastnennetetsrssee® 89.7 87.6 
POS eee nee oe ataie cssscseserssfetorercxeatans 92.6 95.2 
MOA Seer ere cata ee tits cakes cose tacsomecieseevsucs 94.4 96.9 
MSO Ma cc eRe tireitevcesontinistescnteressasese 98.7 98.7 
ONE scans cater ceeeet aissncvsiscereres traphestanese 104.9 108.1 
EO ier css terctee ten Ta casasvanocsoatacnretcsacenes 119.6 123.6 
TOR ee tee cpavae cetera eaccccnessensasedberecesis 100. 0 94.2 
OC Prec irem th eee oraceocsentetestremononqess 113.8 113.6 
1 OS A ersccereatcoermeteas -ccenesyucketerersatesoesane 90.9 90.1 
1 RS) RRO sich int cae pats Moe 108.8 114.2 
OE Glee recess scce street netic ans sos os hareettancecessess 115.4 116.1 
MOS Tiere cn toe thc ttetine nse cdencaate taesba doo scars 121.7 118.6 
DBP ocaccc cep seectetec tives ccrcesttecenigneeceason 100. 1 107.8 
OES OP see coce tite teste xs cvneseotastnte<aeaesensne 121.7 128.2 
POCO R cca cacscrss teem tec snacecssssnsatetraresessests 126.9 122.6 
MOG on. ccctottecctetictoctisstedemsttemieosears 126.6 132. 2 
| 
Clothing 
GAB ons create teenaiesecs seadensduomerencisescs 94.8 94.9 95.5 
NOG ees ccectetscmttneenictssassbeasuati te sseonsns 93.0 92.5 91.5 92.0 92.2 
OBS ey eer eet etithcedsrevesstebsiewrmcertsioras 96.2 96.9 98.2 99.1 97.6 
ORO Bere eeetrae ets crcsesasssrsterscepemnGactees 99.6 100.0 100. 2 100.3 100.0 
OS Oi ocacs caches steniacs scons cacexeteerteeetisscess 100.1 101.0 102.1 101.9 101.3 
EG Rye rr socecs aitetstsecssisscuseastateetrrsetdcesss 104.0 102.7 99.6 97.5 101.2 
SNE ere ccye Pome Rte ahe sac ocessvecctesemenetuaccses 100.9 110.1 115.2 121.6 111.4 
ye eo i a ’ ; 
119.3 117.2 114.0 109.3 115.0 
EAS A cccck ee Reo sin cutanscacetucetetessscenss F 
110.1 107.9 108.9 108.6 108.9 
TSS. “Ss ehace cotati cece Ree ee ce eee 108.3 ORB? 114.8 116.9 112.8 
OQ Gir tercatteticctttattrcsssacesipedestacmeteacears solee! aly es} BUTS 118.5 117.6 
ty Bt a, ee ae : : 
118.8 118.7 118.0 111.8 116.8 
MONS BM ots i ovhakotsacanetstese-cmnetveceess iby 
13.9 113. 2 115.8 114.4 
Oy eee to ccrcectiestaresonenccsoastoferessevees sos 111.6 116.0 i ee} 113.1 
ASG OMe So Pa rekon etccssscosdetatyovanetxteseers 110.8 108.3 107.4 : 
107.9 
OG ee ate rerscrietettvoravccorsnetuscramstbosked 106.7 107.9 
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TABLE 3. Quantity Indexes of Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost, by Industry of Origin, 
by Quarters, 1946-61 — Continued 


1949 = 100 


Adjusted for seasonal variation Without seasonal adjustment 


Paper products 
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Indexes of Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost, by Industry of Origin, 
by Quarters, 1946 -61 — Continued 
1949 = 100 


TABLE 3. Quantity 


Without seasonal adjustment 


Adjusted for seasonal variation 


Te 


Chemicals and allied products 


pA poaasenccn sehen @ibegtsranssxcccesSescumetasas'=s 135.7 134. 134.1 138.3 
Ss dsynkstnnc eves catAGs saey senehneani<nceeMins sa 134, 4 136.8 142, 146.4 | 132.7 
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TABLE 3, Quantity Indexes of Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost, by Industry of Origin, 
by Quarters, 1946-61 — Continued 
1949=100 


Adjusted for seasonal variation Without seasonal adjustment 


133,1 
125.0 
136.6 143, 3 


Non-ferrous 
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TABLE 3. Quantity Indexes of Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost, by Industry of Origin, 
by Quarters, 1946-61 — Continued 
1949 = 100 


Without seasonal adjustment 


I Il Ill [iw | Year 


| 
Electrical apparatus and supplies 


Adjusted for seasonal variation 


169. 1 
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TABLE 3. Quantity Indexes of Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost, by Industry of Origin, 
by Quarters, 1946-61 — Continued 
1949 = 100 


Adjusted for seasonal variation Without seasonal adjustment 


Electric power and gas utilities 


CHART-29 


TRANSPORTATION, STORAGE AND COMMUNICATION, BY QUARTERS, 1946-1961 


SEASONALLY ADJUSTED QUANTITY INDEXES 
1949=100 


TOTAL 


‘4 aT 


‘ZS ~\ 
7 v 
44 TRANSPORTATION 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 195! 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 


84 


TABLE 3. Quantity 
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Adjusted for seasonal variation 


100 


Indexes of Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost, by Industry of Origin, 
by Quarters, 1946-61 — Continued 
1949 = 


Without seasonal adjustment 


+ 
I | II | Ill | IV I | Il | Ill | IV | Year 
Transportation 
iP | 
yf oY ae Man emir tetten fe cos 96.8 88.3 92.5 95.3 84.7 86.9 100.0 101. 2 93.2 
5 ey ae Res ee seen een cor 98.3 104.4 100.6 102.3 85.4 104, 2 108.0 108.5 101.5 
ys): en ae Sa ES ee Care ceoccl acces 102.3 98.2 102.9 104.8 88.6 98.5 Vale LAtez 102.4 
NGA OS ee Ne ae vcsteeateetaece eset res 102.8 100.4 98.3 99.6 88.7 100.6 105.9 104.9 100.0 
TOS Oe. ach eects epoca tees 99.1 100.4 100.3 107.4 84.0 102.6 108.6 priya! 102.1 
got Clatea ee Leas Cer teeeree Seren certo 111.4 11269 Wit S38 112. 2 91.8 115.8 120.4 117.6 111.4 
5A 11) as ee oe ete eed arr cere 113.9 116.5 115.6 117.9 98.2 120.7 125.2 {2255 116.6 
pI a gee IRN ge een ee RR Ear rs 115.0 12059) 116.5 112.5 98.4 126.9 127.2 116.0 a nyt 
yO 7: Re OPE eer ec oes iy Pe 109.1 104.5 111.8 116.8 92.0 108.5 122.6 119.4 110.6 
pS fe a fe Mare Sipe Oer PAP Rr Rte crys s acer: 120.0 ilps} A 131.4 130.3 101.9 133.4 144.3 13262 127.9 
TOS Gite 3s avs ocdc cee ricns eae Beart ert 1B (edl 142.3 144.6 146.4 118.2 147.6 161.4 145.8 143.3 
TD Ten ee ected «cies Seca eer 149.6 146.7 146.5 140.7 121.8 147.8 T5fe 2 13753 141.0 
po} ne PRE Ae RR PPE ce Ae 135.3 134.7 129.7 139.6 114.7 139.5 146.3 140.4 135, 2 
WOO shee teres Bae teteases Rees os 145.8 145.4 154.0 156.2 126.3 150.4 169.4 157.0 150. 8 
196 Ole 2, ewe x geleipivetiecs. 2a 153.3 152.9 151.3 alias Pa send 158.0 165.8 151.3 151.8 
TSG date srosese os Peveresv nt ccrancice ce tere 156.0 161.0 162.4 160.6 134.7 166.1 tiiied 160.7 159.7 
al eeieer es L 
Air transport and airports 
| aa | 
42.8 46.0 50.5 46.2 34.4 47.6 63.4 
52.2 Dilie.O 60.7 64,3 42.3 59.7 15.5 
64.3 84.3 92.8 97.8 53.0 89.0 L358 
100.0 98.6 98,4 104.0 83.7 102.8 118.6 
108. 2 WAP) 120.0 130, 3 92.4 118.1 142,5 
149,6 146.1 147.3 163.9 129.4 153.3 Lse3 
179.9 190, 2 195.2 204.7 156.6 200.1 228. 8 
212.9 22ie9 231.3 244.9 185.4 23560 PA) 
241.8 241.4 259. 2 Dire 210.0 2D 3 304.4 
287. 2 373.0 371.0 359.2 249.5 398.8 43s l 
399.9 414.5 435.7 436.2 347.9 439.8 513.8 
453.3 454.5 446.8 467.8 393.8 480.1 528.4 
LS 15}: Ween ae Oe Peas eye ear ee 472.3 483.3 503.1 546.95 409.0 509.4 597.2 
pS Lo ee eae nM ee on ees 543.0 534.6 550.7 567.7 468.0 560.0 657. 2 
LOGO coatschy. on aeee reo Ae 562.2 595.3 622, 2 623.8 481.6 621.9 740.8 
TO Gi: orn i eee cree Sema eee en 656.8 672.4 693.3 684. 3 560.9 702.3 827.9 
[=e es Fil 
CHAR E=—3:0 


100 


1946 1947 1948 


1949 


TRANSPORTATION, BY QUARTERS, |1946-I96I 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED QUANTITY INDEXES 
1949=100 


1950 


fa 
go HH thls bd Pee 


1951 


Syste 


1953 


1954 


[955 


RAILWAY TRANSPORT 


1956 


1957 


1958 


1959 


1960 


1961 


160 


140 


120 


100 


80 
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TABLE 3, Quantity Indexes of Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost, by Industry of Origin, 
by Quarters, 1946-61 — Continued 
1949 = 100 


sa eeseeesacecccerececcccceserecesscccccseacucesere 


Adjusted for seasonal variation 


Il IV 


0 


95.6 
95.6 
94.2 
99.8 


96.7 
98.0 
92.7 
92.2 


87.2 
82.9 
77.2 
76.9 


Tel 
71.2 
70.6 
70.3 


Without seasonal adjustment 


Railway transport (including express) 


91.2 102.1 
108.6 106.7 
95.7 106.0 
93.1 99.8 | 
97.2 98.4 
111.2 112.0 
112.2 115.5 
115.3 115.3 
95.1 107.6 
118.2 131.2 
135.0 148.2 
126.9 137.8 


120.4 121.6 
120.7 135.4 
116.1 125.2 
122.3 124.8 


107.9 
114.2 
114.2 


96.5 95.2 95.7 94.2 99.0 
96.0 96.6 94.7 93.8 101.4 
94.1 97.5 98.9 92.1 103.1 
101.6 100.4 972.9 99.1 106.6 
96.4 96.0 96.1 94.2 102.4 
96.6 96.7 96.0 94.7 102.3 
94.3 92.1 92.3 92.7 Sie 
91.4 89.5 89.3 90.1 94,4 
86.0 85.2 83.5 85.0 89.1 
82.7 82.9 719.9 81.9 87.0 
Were Toa 76.7 74.9 8.3 
7451 igre! 12.2 713.3 Te. 
Taek 71.4 70.6 Nee} Tost 
714.0 yp a 70.8 10,3 15.6 
70.8 70.1 70.3 70.0 15.3 
69.3 68.5 69.8 68.6 13.9 
Storage 

TTD 86.1 91.8 70.8 67.8 

102.0 84.7 93.6 67.0 88.7 

67.8 88.8 94.6 65.0 60.3 
91.7 105.1 99.9 73.6 81.1 

92.8 92.2 121.3 69.9 85.8 

132.2 125.1 142.7 92.7 125.8 

192.0 177.2 171.3 124.1 189.8 

181.8 180.8 177.6 142.3 183.7 

172.8 193.4 192.0 146.9 179.3 

185.7 178.3 180.9 147.5 196.0 

222.0 228.1 218.4 166.0 234.9 

213.3 211,,7 220.0 187.3 ao tad. 

229.1 204.8 217.6 179.2 246.1 

208.8 226.2 215.3 185.8 22300 

206.6 218.2 214.2 171.0 223.0 

233.8 215.5 207.9 179.8 254.1 


85 


101.1 
106.9 
104.5 


87.8 
92.7 
87.4 
100.0 


102.2 
131.5 
175.9 
179.9 


185.7 
182.4 
218.4 
217,32 


217.8 
218.6 
212.1 
220.3 
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TABLE 3. Quantity Indexes of Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost, by Industry of Origin, 
by Quarters, 1946-61 — Continued 


1949 =100 


Adjusted for seasonal variation 


Without seasonal adjustment 


ba I i II i Il a IV ll | IV Year 
r Communication 

ARIAS) | 77.9 79.2 81.8 86.3 79.9 

84.2 84.3 85.9 87.9 85.1 91.8 85.6 

88.7 90.8 90.8 ey | 89.8 87.9 97.8 91.1 

97.9 98.2 10352 101.5 98.2 95.5 105.8 100.0 

MSs himetcss os sre ravsesecsscveceaseses vesieaveacevcssss 104.8 107.4 109.7 111.9 105.5 104.6 116.8 108.5 
OD y homer eas: occ fansehecebesddedssxessracdavvevecesers 113.9 115.4 pliske eg 119.3 114.4 uae 17 125.8 LL Te3 
119.2 P2255 gs) 126.3 118.7 119.7 13325) 122.6 

125.8 126.8 128.3 131.3 125.0 124.5 138.7 1281 

Tok 140.2 140.2 138 .6 LSet 138.3 146.3 138.1 

TZ 146.5 147.0 1538 151.8 144.7 160.5 149.8 

156.3 163.7 166.1 167.1 155)29 161.7 174.4 163.3 

ay ja Be 174.1 175.6 Wied ifilvent ied 184.3 174.6 

algae ear 182.2 183.9 186.0 180.3 179.5 193.0 183.0 

187.4 188.4 195.5 196.2 188.4 185.2 20350 191.9 

DO BU earerraiccidch esses ovasosadsentsissstescearcenss 203.2 203.07 206 .4 210 205.4 200.2 PAN fe 8 206.0 
SNe ene o ae Siva csnvateccse hiccsRonteatarnes 209.8 ZEA Doe! 25.4: 


CHART- 31 
160 
140 
120 
NS = = 
100 - : “ —_—— Wy, 
er if 
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TABLE 3. Quantity Indexes of Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost, by Industry of Origin, 
by Quarters, 1946-61 — Continued 
1949 = 100 


WHOLESALE TRADE, BY QUARTERS ,1946-196I 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED QUANTITY INDEXES 


1949=100 
160 
r 
_ \ / 
TOTAL ia / \/ 
/ + 120 
pl he Ftd 
i \_ WHOLESALERS PROPER 
es ot v 
100 


80 Lu Lhititiitii til 80 


1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 I961 


1946 1947 1948 


1949 1950 


Adjusted for seasonal variation 


1951 


1952 


Without seasonal adjustment 


Porererererrrrrrttrittr itt i titi t es 


Prrerererrrerertti titi ttt te 


Prrrrrrerirrrerer iter ttt 


Prrerrerrerirerrtti tities 


Prreverrreerrrrrrrr itt i itt t titties 


Prrerrrereretrtrtet iti 


Prrrrrrrrrrrrrre tt rer iret titer i 


eee ences teeseceseeessesereesnenesateaeeseseeeees 


Prrrrrrerrrerererirttiti titties 


Prrrrreerrrrrrrrittrtr rete 


Prerrrrrrrrreririritr tie 


Prrrrreerrrrerritirt rte eee 


Prrrrerrrrrrrrrrrrritr iit 


Prrrrererrrrrrrrtettree 


PPPrrrerrreertritiirir iit 


Prrrrrreerrrrrrrttir trite 


87 


x. ae a a : ie 
Wholesalers proper 
= | ] } 
98,2 94.8 92.9 92.5 96.5 95.7 92.0 94.5 
102.0 99.9 100. 1 100.6 98.5 10153 101.2 100.7 
97.0 100.0 101, 3 102.8 91.9 101.9 103.9 100, 4 
97.3 101.2 100.0 101, 1 90.5 103.7 102.2 100.0 
92:5 98.6 LIA 7 104,8 855.4 101.6 105. 4 102.1 
113.8 108.1 102.8 101.5 103.9 111.9 101.9 106.3 
102.9 105.8 110.1 113, 4 94,3 110.5 113.4 108.3 
111.4 110.7 114.8 113.5 102.1 L174 112.8 11299 
109.9 103.6 1126 117.6 101,0 119.8 115.6 110.8 
113.0 115.8 126.0 120.8 104.3 134.5 114.1 118.8 
121.3 131.6 131.6 136.6 114.3 152.6 128, 2 130. 4 
ASOT 125.0 128.7 12333 126.9 142.5 116.9 12732 
126.9 126.2 12555 136.3 12359 142.8 130.0 128.8 
145.3 144, 3 144.9 140. 1 143.9 162.0 134.5 143.8 
15109 143. 2 140.0 143.0 151.8 160.5 138, 2 145.0 
131.0 140.7 149.4 150.6 1293/1 156.8 145.9 142.3 
Retail trade 

3 91.0 72.0 104, 1 89,2 
.4 96.9 82.0 109.6 9775 
.9 97.8 78.9 110.2 9523 
oT 100.9 80.1 113, 2 100.0 
at 110.2 87.0 122.7 108.9 
0 103.7 94.0 Ee ts a 106.5 
25 119,1 88.7 133.3 11373 
+3 122; 1 101.7 135.3 120.8 
.8 122.8 101.5 138.5 121.6 
9 136, 8 107.7 152.8 133.4 
145, 6 118.5 162.9 143.9 
143.7 123.6 161.7 144.4 
150.4 125.8 170.0 147.3 
152.6 132.6 172.8 153.5 
155.0 13tsi 175.0 153.9 
157, 3 133. 4 178, 2 155.9 
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TABLE 3. Quantity Indexes of Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost, by Indusiry of Origin, 
by Quarters, 1946 -61 — Continued 
1949 = 100 


GHAR Ia ae 


RETAIL TRADE, BY QUARTERS,I946-196| 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED QUANTITY INDEXES 
1949 =I100 


\ FOOD STORES 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 195! 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 196! 


Adjusted for seasonal variation Without seasonal adjustment 
I II le Ill IV i II | III I IV Year 
Grocery and combination (chain) 
S0 
W986 ogc ccscsnccsrathestenecsccectecetuatectetes 69.7 70.6 Teo ive 69.8 73.0 69.8 
bY ty A MNES AMBER OTR Ad 82.3 82.9 83.8 82.0 82.7 86.1 79.5 
VOSS Bil. .siatrscas setts eee esa 85.8 86.8 89.0 95.1 86.6 90. 2 84.6 
104 eee icc ctrevsecttas tah cavesasnectneee 93.1 98.2 102. 3 105.9 93.4 102. 4 OMe 
LO SOG isis srccctapes teaeOtraesecevecn trom eas 111.6 11382 114.8 118.3 111.4 LUTZ 109.1 
LOD TEAL cantarcerethas ttt vessdeattitte mee 117.9 120. 3 122.8 126.0 hae 123.8 117.0 
IQS 2 thaw ache wat scree ee 130. 4 135.7 142.3 148. 0 129.3 139. 4 135.9 
1A 1S ae SEAR Sicoe 8 Re ee 151.4 156. 4 162.6 168.5 149.8 160. 4 155.8 
LOD AIE Sc ccssssvestiaea tactic tt eek 171.4 T5082 181.2 184. 2 169.1 179.7 173. 8 
TODD ORs cy acscce ence Benet 189.1 194. 4 197.7 208. 1 186.6 199.2 190.0 
LODGE ic acsapenett i oivo eset 212.6 223.5 226.8 230. 1 209.8 228.8 218.4 
LOST BS fis cccccat eee eee 234.6 240. 2 247. 3 251.0 231e9 245. 4 238.6 
UT See Ooepinee rs | Sere ho ee ee 259. 1 PASS (AS: 263. 2 268. 3 256. 4 262.6 254. 4 
TODO GRR ci. eae icons hee 276. 1 281.6 288. 0 294.5 213e2 286.7 278.9 


UOQOR iE icone cee tem an eee 299. 3 301.8 307. 3 307. 6 295. 8 307. 1 297.8 
LOG eis scssaste te evens cest Oe el 304. 3 318.0 305.0 319. 4 300. 3 323.6 295. 7 


Grocery and combination (independent) 


LO AG rity, cccres acinar tne vain eae 95. 2 96.0 94.6 89. 0 
TOS ht mcastoer aces eos. pce ee 100. 2 100. 3 99.8 93.7 
GAG seiiesns cachet estate acssrast cate 92.9 91.3 92.7 86.9 
BED Meecha fanaa dvettedinesdhoas cosindgsden tee 98. 1 101.6 100.0 92.0 
EO BD Berecses:a:png reece cece ae 105. 2 105. 9 104. 8 98. 
DO SLE cgecrsascadesattow eocvassscssseereet 106.5 106. 6 108.9 100. 
LOS Q RE Brasssasesuscrertrem secant 107. 2 109.0 111.9 100. 4 
LOGS Ciatiaessshqeos taints harciacs ener 113.4 116.8 118. 3 106. 3 
LODE IM st saree nes55s Meme Nocerscxta eee 120.1 121.9 123.1 113.0 
LO GBR sia. cthestttrece ecient 124.4 124.4 124.4 117 
EDO vere ees sssnant cane weeds. ics ee 129.9 130. 3 131. 3 123. 
Lh 2 ene e 2 132.8 134.0 136. 1 126. 
UC RS, oe i ee ee A 139. 1 138. 8 140.6 133, 
LODE: Resta wteseenesvarte atecetiaseecesst Fe ee 142.7 145.6 145.8 136. 
LOGO Esc Aevnsscacabastetectovicsoscacsten eaten 147.5 147.9 149, 2 141, 
LOG LAN e eos scissckgtsec tetsacesreit cates 152.3 149.6 149.7 145. 
| wes | se] alien 
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TABLE 3. Guantity Indexes of Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost, by Industry of Origin, 
by Guarters, 1946-61 — Continued 


1949= 100 


Adjusted for seasonal variation Without seasonal adjustment 


REPIAP ecvapecetad acre tires 0) nsudiarndhcstecoccceoee 100.0 «6S .5 .9 81.1 109.4 | vB Ae | .6 
ge SE: SOS ae a ae 109.9 7 = 7 * 87.9 113. .9 5 9 
DELS gh USACE SF, 5 2 SRR ee 102.4 a 98.0 98.5 45) 86.9 1 be ee 98.6 
igo a 9 «Sn ai a 98.9 oak 98.3 96.7 | 87.4 119.4 100.0 
Te, SR Eine re 90.7 a 99.7 99.8 Ry 88.3 124.7 97.3 
COSY lager Fee EER, Tol ee i er OR. io! 97.8 94.1 “an 86.7 118.1 98.6 
LES cage RES As adm 55) 103.5 109.1 me 91.5 138.1 103.6 
CLS yt SEE Sha 24 A ae 109.6 -0 105.4 106.1 ay 93.4 135.4 106.6 
eee ras seausrco ecco cone adaisysaisoksaré cocenanes 104.2 .9 <3 -6 .0 =e 132.7 104.4 
ORE Menu seisseccdeiertenassinsateodayodivuctecacaven> 104.0 .0 ApJ sy | ba 9 139.8 107.9 
HASSE RC MitidETG Uda Ta dgrnnvans soap sn sev sus vvev Taek .4 4 8 nai | 4 ps 116.5 
LE Tee SORE Bates Re Saiamenelle 118.4 <0 4 Fie .6 <p 149.4 118.8 
Se eee rane aes orc caccaensseaopunveboessenaresase 127.5 mf 9 <6 .9 .4 156.1 hele 
i ESINER ME ers creche dt AuanaconesasuabevadecPansicxessees 124.0 <2 pi! eat -§ -9 160.5 124.5 
RMSE es eee cecloccdeneGisiadacedesrave rosea sas 123.0 oa -6 a) 3 oa -6 160.5 127.4 
Be OA eg Coch etets caceseassesessccei sess 128.1 .4 .6 oe ra | .0 160.8 E2t wd 
Department stores 
(ello ip euhe aren Bla een ee 93.6 94.2 96.3 A |] 78.6 90. 72 -5 94.7 
Ni Flad SO casa papeeneerxinaancssGhosearetoaress 104.2 98.5 99.4 Py) 86.7 95. Hy ef 98.7 
Riper ea eared Bec ttcesanctexecavassidesnvoreeseeus 05.0 96.0 92.8 -0 78.6 93. Ae ¢ <2 95.5 
Rapa ET NAG FOS ad tunee paacksrsautPsasvacscesses oi. 103.1 98.1 ~4 WA a | 101. 9 -4 100.0 
ODD osetia a Be pa, i 97.3 100.9 104.1 9 19.2 98. +4 PE 101.2 
ree MSM Cipaaa HAE - eres ectatavissecevetas cneensvsdse 102.8 95.0 89.1 Pi 83.4 93. a at 92.9 
Were Cae Tee ferdvcsvesiwachussssearaeees 91.0 98.9 101.1 .0 714.3 96. eo -4 100.2 
IDE beet ae tet A Mie tine 106. 2 103.6 104.8 4 86.6 100. ej ay 105.1 
NOM OMM etc crinyginusiscoxieshivasves anspinseccaes cans 106.9 108.6 108.1 .0 87.0 105. .0 Ms 109.1 
Lea M teary facie ivi ecssbacgsenceaskedbdcevevensicse 113.9 HN hg gs 119.0 -4 92.1 113. ma a4 119.0 
BND ee acral Ia cas ens cagaptnsviows dean eannannnae’s 124.3 phy aS 129.5 yi 100.6 123. -8 <o 128.0 
“ELS, eR oepeercn anes Saieetetede 127.9 130.4 131.9 -6 103.3 12. ea i =o 130. J 
RUM Mat ieressisaacawhssianid¥assescsuipibsbacsoasssosees iso & 14.9 he seer] ae 107.5 126. -8 8 134.5 
DE) Ue rc SSE, Shee en, eR 140.2 140.3 ¥a75-0 .6 113.1 134. .6 4 141.2 
LILY s0f Ae Cte siete 139.7 144.2 142.1 8 Lig, 138. es fe 143.3 
LES eh RRRRE, Sate che SR 144.7 144.6 148.1 pps 116.4 138. <a 73 146.5 
CHART. —3.3 
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SEASONALLY ADJUSTED QUANTITY INDEXES 
1949=100 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 195! 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
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YABLE 3. Quantity Indexes of Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost, by Industry of Origin, 
by Quarters, 1946-61 — Continued 
1949=100 


a, ME A EI 
Adjusted for seasonal variation Without seasonal adjustment 


I II Ill IV I Ta III | IV Year 
Motor vehicle dealers 
EO AG RM ooh co covawaviigs tier eek ites 56.8 65.5 67.8 68.7 Digeee is 1350 65.4 64.9 
5 (20 y OS Slee aes cee ie, cee 83.5 82.1 90. 3 97.9 75.8 92.4 92.7 88. 2 
AG ears is bb nshn cast caaxswes sab apres | 83.6 85.1 83.3 97.1 75.8 96.7 89.8 87.0 
C0 Cee en Ssh ae ore 79.3 103.1 108.5 106.1 W203 119.0 96.3 100.0 
SESS RUNS bast cvauee sais orcesen tah apeeaes = 134.6 138.2 160.3 163.4 NDP 162.8 143. 2 148.5 
ORI Meee ae ES. « gncs ots deadccncesnsucolece® 185.3 168. 4 156.0 tdi’ 167.0 202.3 130.6 165. 4 
1 oS A ee a nc ae RE SS Oe 156.0 185.9 179.4 196.9 139.9 227.9 165.7 179.8 
(foc) ee Ee reer racine 198.7 198.7 189.4 195.7 177.0 248, 7 163.5 196.2 
GY S| oe ek ee See eerie oe oe ibHAR} 175.0 174.5 164.8 EMG PPDR Dose 173.6 
EEE tee ote cess aoe en croce civ asseavieer ines eeeer se 185.1 219.5 220. 2 213.4 162.8 281, 1 174.5 210.8 
LECH See eR © esate ee eae ere etree 202.0 228.3 20 aD 219.9 180. 2 292.2 179.7 Zale 
ais meee eeec tae cer Aceon trta dh wocsctustxcdemane PAAR 199.4 200.7 190. 2 197.1 254. 3 157.1 201.8 
0b? EY, nt 3 ee ee a ere 196. 2 181.4 176.5 194. 3 180.6 229.3 163.8 186.2 
110) RS as = oa ae Et te ose Ser 207.7 202. 1 196.6 182. 4 194.5 254.3 157.9 198.3 
MOG (ieteee ssc. occ ibee Ph cetees, scescoccaestaseneres 187.7 189.7 185.7 190. 2 176.9 238.3 167.0 189.3 
OG ime rest ee ee en Ase 182.8 182.8 183.5 [ 201. 2 Lt iy 229.7 179.0 188.5 
al 
Variety stores 
i = es [ 
VO AG wemece tet ceet does Soe kis aatcccavegsee sees 102. 2 103.8 105.5 103.5 (5a 100. 2 97.4 140.7 103.5 
a? Yelp oe ee beer agny a CPE eee ae LOS or 101.7 100.1 99.0 76.4 98.7 92.4 136.5 101.0 
TOES errr oes pe rinc ss ore Meee 104. 3 96.1 98.6 99.4 76.9 93.7 | 90.7 136.4 99.4 
I ey kl ary) Rls eRe gare eine 96.3 OMT 99.8 101.5 70.1 99.3 91.6 139.0 100.0 
ICTS et a ee nee reer sae re 98.4 105.7 105.5 103.8 takers 103.7 96.7 143.9 103.9 
LE LOO, - eo eae Pee eee eon 107.3 101.0 102.5 99.0 Buble 99.6 93.9 136.4 101.9 
OSD ere, o.. Sete ee. : he ee 102. 2 109.0 TDR al hy 42) Riserd 107.8 103. 0 162.6 LITC8 
TORS rie ree eee Sc. he tes nae 118.9 116.4 118. 2 119.5 85.5 115.0 108. 4 165.1 118.5 
1b J Os er, son ae Ree et Re 118.0 124.3 PRY T/ 1255.0 84.7 P22eut 113.8 172.5 123.4 
1S OD pees eee Se cae ees 125.3 133.0 132.3 137.0 89.5 131.0 122.4 18%. 7 132.7 
DOS ain ene ern scacane tee 144.9 139.0 146.6 147.7 104. 2 136.3 136.3 2026 a 144.9 
LOB pares ne rere ec. strc nee ee 148.8 152.6 154.5 154.8 106.7 148.7 144.4 213.5 153.3 
ALOE hee eee ener ee nce eee 155.6 157.4 160. 1 161. 2 111.8 152.8 150. 3 221.9 159. 2 
ae a: Na meres fat td ee ae ae 163.8 159.4 166.3 169.4 118.0 154.7 156.9 ome 165.6 
VOT) | ReRaeae be Se ae eee 165.7 175.9 173.15 173.9 118.0 170.9 164. 0 237.9 oan 
SD Ciliates es Sees ee Pee eee 179.0 178.4 L 183.1 L 179. 2 127.5 | 174.0 172.6 246. 1 180. 0 
———EEEEE———— ES EES 
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SELECTED SERVICE-PRODUCING INDUSTRIES,BY QUARTERS, 1946-1961 


SEASONALLY ADJUSTED QUANTITY INDEXES 
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TABLE 3. Quantity Indexes of Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost, by Industry of Origin, 
by Quarters, 1946-61 — Concluded 
1949=100 


Adjusted for seasonal variation Without seasonal adjustment 


Finance, insurance and real estate 


We SEER. Ao. ee a 79,7 81,0 82.4 83.4 80,0 81.3 82.5 82.7 81.6 
DR Ma Me onesies tog idts ty aitkousweovavinsnsve ocdey, 85,7 86.9 88,3 89.8 85.9 87.2 88.3 89,3 87.7 
beh Ae, es) a a i) a 92.3 94.3 96, 2 91.3 92.4 94.3 95.7 93.4 
pir co ee | ee oe 97,2 100.3 100,6 101.9 97,3 100, 4 100.7 101.5 100, 0 
| See eS 2 Se oe ee 103.5 105, 0 106.1 107.8 103.6 105.1 106.3 107.5 105.6 
OTT ee oe ae er oe 110, 3 112.5 114,7 116,0 110.4 112.4 115.1 115.7 113.4 
it 2 ee 2 Sn ee ee 116.6 157 118.8 120, 4 116.7 117.6 119.3 120,1 118,4 
CLS) Se ee 2S eee oe eee 121.7 122,0 123.8 125.3 121.6 121.8 124.3 125.0 123.2 
DBM cis nsesby ty oSRINcseseisdeoscho oriole 126.8 129.2 130.7 132.6 126.5 129, 1 131.4 132.4 129.9 
OD Ni Aasscavcsstsnets AUR yanscscechoncvsaereebs 135.4 136,2 136.8 137.8 134.8 136.4 137.5 137.5 136.5 
MQ ID aisiicosssxenseaccestevebisssescechsastetleavs 139, 9 140, 2 141,3 144.7 138, 8 140.5 142,5 144.3 141.5 
MO Rea ic tas enol s TAC Prvassonicy sosvedavavits 147, 1 151,1 153, 0 15205 145.4 151.6 154.8 152.0 150.9 
MSD SIC veoxecteabsrseshsssPePcsssseccdh ssatedet Tete 153.1 154.9 157.3 159.3 150, 9 155.5 159.7 158.5 156.1 
a i etnenecexseeret Pitan ns oxcc cu snuvsyicetetee. 161,2 162.8 164,2 165.8 158.6 163,6 167.0 164, 8 163.5 
LOTTO sonar ereone seco ng 0.5 Re Eee eee as 167.2 169, 0 170, 4 171.3 164.4 169.9 173.5 170.2 169.5 
VO 2 Un pena Re ee 173, 1 174,5 176.3 178.0 170, 2 175.5 179.5 176.9 LI5J5 
Public administration and defence 

123.8 100, 8 94.8 175.4 124.3 105.0 93..9 124.7 
92.8 92,4 91,4 88.5 94,2 96.9 90,6 92.6 
92.4 91,9 93.4 86.0 93.9 96.6 92.6 92.3 
99.7 102.9 103.3 88.3 101, 2 108.1 102.5 100, 0 
103.9 107.6 111.3 98,6 104.9 L12U7 110.4 106.6 
116.5 120,1 126,0 108, 8 117,0 125.2 124.9 119,0 
135.2 137.7 138.7 129.0 135.4 143,2 137.4 136.3 
144,3 144.8 147.1 136, 0 144,5 150.4 145.7 144,2 
149.5 152.5 155.1 143.6 149.5 158.4 153.8 151.3 
155.6 157.5 157.0 150,3 155.6 163.9 155.5 156.3 
158, 2 159,0 159, 9 153.6 158, 2 165.2 158.3 158.9 
162.2 167.1 166,0 154.5 162.5 173.6 164.3 163.7 
Grill 171.8 174,1 163.1 171.5 bE: aI 172.4 17123 
175.3 174.6 173,8 171.4 175.7 180.7 172.3 175.0 
177% 178.3 181,1 169.5 177.4 184,3 179.9 177,8 
182.6 184,7 185.9 177.3 182.5 190.8 185.0 183.9 

Community, recreation, business and personal service 
89.3 
92.9 
95.9 
100, 0 
103.3 
107.9 
11251 
115.7 
117.3 
119.9 
127, 0 
130.6 
135.2 
141.4 
147.4 
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TABLE 4. Special Purpose Quantity Indexes of Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost, by Industry of Origin, 
by Quarters, 1946-61 


1949 = 100 


Adjusted for seasonal variation Without seasonal adjustment 


T 
I i It | Ii IV I | II I Ill | IV | Year 


Gross Domestic Product less agriculture 


r zi, 2 | aii 
89.2 86.8 86.0 87.6 84.0 86.7 88.1 90.8 87.4 
90.8 | 92. 2 9855 94.1 85.0 92.5 95.6 97.6 92.7 
94.5 | 94.9 96.3 98. 2 88.3 95.3 99.0 101.6 96.0 
98.0 99.8 100.5 101.4 91.4 100.7 103.5 104.5 100.0 
101.9 104.7 108.3 110.4 94.9 105.6 111.4 113.8 106.4 
1° 3 Be Spe Sears itiansdvatscrstpeectostecnche 114.0 115.0 113.8 11323 105.6 11537 Telia, 116.8 113.8 
LSB ene cckcsapthustuvd toes -fusssvensce nome 116.0 118.5 12052 123.4 107.9 119.8 123.7 126.8 119.6 
TOD Bile kvdaraccvadsenesctedoutsseossuteascarscevencne 124.5 22507 125.8 12533 116.1 127.4 129.8 128.7 12535 
LO Aho cs cave sseps house ca vacack tives touemenns 124.6 124.0 126.7 128.7 115.9 125.8 130.7 132.5 126.2 
EGF ce i chcswtscsscossecuctcestvasavevssdeceunshteans 131.9 135.4 138.8 140.3 122.6 tied 143.0 143.9 136.8 
LO Sia oikes Sesccvoosvveds tater <esctsnsesattsyavstens 143.9 147.9 150.0 P5135 T3802 150.3 155.4 154.9 148.4 
VOB Bee, cscaccassnsdtsccrieetscseasccavectteganteens 152.0 15439 151.2 148.4 140.4 153.8 156.6 151.5 150.5 
TGQ Beet ccs civaseccduattcescassvetaserecagteer ote 149.4 151.4 150.8 154.2 138.4 153.8 157.0 Lido) 151.7 
VQ BO MS oc ccsceos oeasteteresunccsssszsstauearehs 157.7 159.9 160.5 162.4 146.6 162.4 |‘ 165.8 166.0 160.2 
LOGO ies acesccorns desehsarctssaronsascevadelsocs ca 163.4 161.5 161.5 162.2 152.1 163.9 166.5 165.9 162.1 
POG MU A av chvsstesctevgdhadesetsisssocmuatres 162.2 wo 165.3 169.2 170.8 150.8 167.6 174. 3 gt Fa | 166.8 
£ Goods-producing industries less agriculture 

81.1 i 83.0 82.3 85.0 16.4 82.6 84.4 

88.1 90.1 92.5 93. 4 83.1 90.1 94.4 

94.4 95.4 96.7 98.4 88.8 95.4 99.3 

98.2 99.3 100.5 101.4 92.2 100.1 103.8 

101.8 105.2 110. 2 ieee 95.5 106.0 IMiSx5 
Lived 119.5 116.8 114.8 109.4 119.3 120.4 118.3 116.9 
118.0 119.9 12251 126.5 109.6 120.6 126.6 129.5 12135 
127.9 128.7 128.9 127.6 119.9 129.8 134.0 131.0 128.7 
127.3 125.9 128.5 130.2 118.2 127.0 134.1 134.1 128.4 
134.7 138.8 143.7 146.0 125.0 139.9 149.5 149.9 141.1 
150.5 154.8 157.0 158.6 138.1 156.0 164. 4 162.4 155.2 
158.9 158.6 155.4 151.2 146.1 159.5 163.9 154.7 156.0 
LO2e0 T5537 154.5 156.6 139.3 157.4 163.8 159.9 15541 
160.1 164.4 163.1 166.7 147.3 166.2 171.2 170.0 163.7 
LGM 162.9 162.7 162.7 154. 4 164.6 170. 3 166.3 163.9 
162.1 | 166.3 [ 171.8 174.2 149, 2 167.8 179.4 177.8 168.6 


Commercial industries 


87.9 
95.3 
99. 1 
101.5 


110.3 
113.6 
126.1 
125. 5 


124.9 
139.0 
150.7 
144.2 


150.5 
157.1 
157.0 
163.5 
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TABLE 4. Special Purpose Quantity Indexes of Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost, by Industry of Origin, 
by Quarters, 1946-61 — Concluded 


1949 = 100 


Adjusted for seasonal variation 


Without seasonal adjustment 


Commercial less agriculture 


-6 «T 5 87.1 90.7 85.3 
«3 +7 -6 95.7 98.3 92.8 
«0 . 22 -5 99.2 102.4 96.3 
«8 3 3 -8 103.3 104.7 100.0 
-9 -6 «4 -8 111.7 114.4 106.6 
+2 -6 -5 -0 117.0 116.6 113.8 
-8 5 -6 -3 123.1 126.8 119.0 
-0 ol el -0 129.2 128.2 124.9 
«7 -3 -0 a) 129.5 131.7 124.9 
<7 3 .9 «2 142.5 144.0 136.1 
-0 «4 -3 7 155.8 155.6 148.6 
-0 0 -8 ae | 156.6 151.3 150.4 
-7 -9 «9 -3 156.4 157.3 151.0 
«4 -0 ol 1 165.5 166.1 159.7 
-6 -5 8 +3 165.6 165. 1 161.2 
-0 -0 -5 «4 173.2 174.0 165.5 
-6 o1 136. 4 107.8 108.4 
22 75 88.4 91.9 91.4 
«2 «3 | 89.1 94.0 93.3 
-6 -9 92.5 100.5 100.0 
-0 25 99.7 103.5 104.8 
«4 -0 107.3 112.8 114.0 
-5 +4 120.7 124.7 125.5 
9 .5 126.7 132.1 132.1 
“7 -8 133.6 137. 8 138.9 
23 -0 138. 7 142.4 143.1 
-0 22 142.5 146.0 146.8 
«1 .3 146.3 151.3 152.3 
-5 -9 153.1 158.9 159. 2 
-9 5 161.4 165.2 165. 2 
-1 -8 164.6 170.4 171.1 
-5 -0 173.7 178.6 179.7 


TERN eee ls sheoulbs cp ccna nenivassienst+<ca> 82.5 83.8 83.3 <a 84,6 86. 3 83.8 
BND escape sus gcraene'gnsntyaenesashp nen PeohWs none 89.4 90.9 93.1 -0 91.9 93.7 91.5 
DG Wie i rndesnavessssicosscscorretserensesnianes 94.4 96.0 96.7 -8 97.2 98.9 96.4 
Ny NE MR ois oar oan Dacxsconsncipdeaiotasesess 98.1 99.5 100. 8 75 101.0 101.6 100.0 
CO aa sa apenas rasan srg sentse Sv ccs opesanacnes 101.8 104.3 109.1 «1 -8 -9 106.9 
Mk earcer es CRRA Heh v von dnrcrensnonnsnascs 116.1 118.2 117.0 .9 -9 ail 116.6 
De ates chk etek gress tetas star ncnnnnntse 116.5 118.9 122.1 4 -6 «9 120.9 
DIPS eae cosn curv x Pacem TAA ITs anypepnsnardacsnns 129.2 129.8 129.0 -5 9 ed 129.1 
RRO Recta ietescaee rennet ipernansasednesersereens eens 127.9 126. 6 128.3 -8 «7 «9 128.5 
PEPE cause cay sntener carves ir sree scene dts bes <igenek 135.4 139.9 145.5 .9 +2 8 142.3 
MDS Batertpcerevncnsnnacdecosses nese cvagbihenshevese 149.9 154.2 156.5 -6 -3 «1 154.9 
MED eens MertteRarcsanecsdrnsseacecesectssaorzeyense 158. 5 157.0 154.5 -5 «4 +2 155.4 
URNA cto Riin espa linanaaticsspaerodanannesmvonee one 151.8 154. 6 153.4 «6 9 ol 154.4 
BSD AER vases cutis apbaces pnp roraciaxasn gun e>sunanaa nes 162.2 166.6 166.4 -3 «4 -2 166.1 
RE aera spala bce o> due cacbibeatirnnnnnnoveanses 171.4 166.8 165.7 <7 -8 -4 167.4 
A aoe peat sasaran den sannsgardosnnsoneeeanet= 166.1 170.6 176.0 +7 -6 -8 172.9 
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TABLE 5. Industry Weights, 1949 and 1935 -39 
Gross Domestic Product at factor cost originating by industry 


1935-39 weight base 


1949 weight base 


Division Group or industry Division Group or industry 


per cent of total 


GEOSS DOMEStIC. PrOUUCE .cc.cceecaccuc-ceectes ceases catespsnce such cctwcotuns an soasene au cdacesveres one 100. 000 100. 000 100. 000 100. 000 
Goods-producing Andustriesh x.........s-0te-natetsarasasccovesutecatsetecrcocvese slsadisenebar sce (53.080) (49. 501) 
PA STIG Ut tir ) ai sevcntecctvedu ieee eas sneces <lesottte passvsnacacedeessbakossesessassnscdpasceereess 10. 714 10. 714 10. 725 10. 725 
BORE SELEY’ ss sasevedunceccaaccsnncccacegie> csuveor cages canary covert «t¥-seauenecgantcsesecoot cammmearannte 2. 108 2. 108 1.404 1. 404 
PUSHING ANG CLAP DLN S sccccuscsseocesscupeccstccnuspevecterertecsauacgeh carne coceteexetasernsmeene 0.540 0.532 
PLSD IG cssascoctevasscesovnoseneusacsatsuen en ctstanmecscasameccues cantcantst oactit cerpmauceneetece 0.457 0.379 
TET AP DAM Goo oace- svocacdaaicerectsncatenancedsoreeenans. Concercesiesssen eoeancesscsrsecttaacesrsesetees 0. 083 0. 153 
AUDEN goo fewescpechcc ccna: satseleccheteansncasensoguonsoeretareauer uel taitre terete ese estoseementtets 3.245 5. 329 5. 329 
Metals 2 Wikis. cccesssdacdestetresscaicsecostsecteccuteteonscuccucnacrereceemtmicedcavececerontseasttce 1.925 
Noninme tal si. cccczecscdepeedivietscncces cues Raccertsdersansrsctraeteastne cass canev8zachveremeess 0. 268 
UO] S As cSectesisees se eciizevecedactepweisas cavnadadonadtdeveamrecansatte ste nartoeresce cere cocstevateatene 0.915 
MOG OP its 25 caressa evads das eadeaguddeivorsssecvanegerameteeeatacads <0: oer ete ete edan macene ees 0. 137 
Manitaetitin g lists. c.cincescccsusoscutcranaescctena saamtessoaec Oe ce tee meee ate eee 27. 340 24, 242 
Non-durable manufacturing (14. 742) (14. 959) 
FOOdS) ANG) DEVETA RES so. cie.cgcaccusserestducesecysaessectcevcaxtescecceetsacsctecentane 3.814 4. 509 
TLODSCEO ANG LOHACCO) DrOGUCtSi-ceaccess-cectecete crestor eceneeeercreeeeteee 0. 248 0. 417 
RUDDER PIOGUCtS ss occ- rc. sacessos theres tetttes Sessvacchasnceseenceresevottoacdoxem nets 0. 430 0.679 
Leather products 0.508 0. 592 
PROXCILES? «2c. .nsscvercsessoraceronsare 1. 623 1. 452 
GIOPRING eres. .cissdccees daenccticss costes edere te eieerea sos tees onc act 1.801 1.791 
PAD GT PTO UCES io ga- 5 otc cccecqcatanseascneue Pirarescts sets avbencteestr ov niscoteacteereen 2. 649 2.073 
Printing, publishing and allied industries PF 15273 1,450 
Productsi:of petroleum and Coaliescc.c:-.s0.2:505- eee eee ' 0.513 0. 407 
Chemicals andialiied: products: 22. one ee ee 1.359 1. 267 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industrieS ..........c.cc.cccccccesesccersears 0.524 0. 322 
Durable manufacturing (12.598) (9. 283) 
WOO Gir cccescrscacesta-cesstvosecssse 2. 108 1.521 
Iron and steel products 4.026 2. 792 
Transportation equipment 2. 651 1. 586 
Non-ferrous metal products |..<...:....s--cereserscseoceecess sce 1.601 1. 986 
Electrical apparatus and supplies 1. 418 0.750 
Nonmetallic minerals proguctsicstiscccsecateestesre tices ee 0. 794 0. 648 
CONSENUGU ON eceereesnattasecasesseactccsesaeeecte cre s-tantreeeteate eet ae ee ee 6.379 6.379 3.697 3.697 
mlectric power and gas utilities: cxe-veesteccss.0se.ss eyes acc ee 1.646 2.395 
Electricspower utilities: ..<0.:.5 scavetttesterers. cons hutee eset eee 1. 480 2. 210 
GOS TUCLLIG LG Sooo eecensosepa cre caseresspsadessdect tense scestes- eset teeeoss cones «ee 0. 166 0. 185 
OCNEE ROOUS MINGUS CrIOSEI, ©. Cece. racteda: tecueseaeesteescocerreresseeeererti nce tee 1.108 Teal yy 
Contract drilling (excluding drilling for oil and TAS). sesctiescceseecbarp 0. 045 0.057 
Manufacturing repair service 0. 819 0. 663 
Mumieipal waterworks cscces.cscccetecesssnvecseossvosecesscsesrs 0. 244 0. 457 
Service=producing ‘industries hey. ctescctestttticecctesccs atte iiesocccac ee, (46. 920) (50. 499) 
Transportation, storage and COMMUNICALION ooow....cccccsessessssceecocesceceee 8. 363 9.722 9.722 
(6. 528) 
0. 150 
3.594 
Passenger transport (urban, suburban and interurban) ............ 0. 815 
Water transportation and stevedoring 1. 029 


OEDER LIBS DOKL ON y.c:1ccasaeeseesacruaneae beeanta rue aucrete rasa ee ems 0.940 
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TABLE 5. Industry Weights, 1949 and 1935-39 — Concluded 
Gross Domestic Product at factor cost originating by industry 


1949 weight base 


1935-39 weight base 


Division Group or industry Division Group or industry 


per cent of total 


Service-producing industries — Concluded: 


ne Ra SR ORR dS OR en a ee Re A (0, 230) 
Ae RSMAS I in sh ved ers saa cata er ere aa cabeeids grt ba Uoninivgsposa one 0.186 
CEE Ae REE See eee See ee Mey oP ae eae Ceo eee 0, 044 
ESE OND oS nea sneccbansesvnosvnatussdbcovennns dunancanty Avevcaceaanobesenubeuyiiens (1, 605) 
TELEPHONE 4..Bu..,...00000 Bodo vos cavteosttectett be xesenavttenteteassgsent donee eee 0. 805 
RAEI SOMINITITAGLON sss cassis coars-dussxpccmesis sensassauaetngeuteren ni eomelare stacy 0, 800 
Oe a er a pete picdeor she iPokak coaster ov ue Mae ees ianhod agin lov manger shen 14,562 12, 851 
PE ESS Noi; (ee | Se eee | eee oe (4, 995) 4.062 
AVOCENT bo skis cipes pies vpvieseedvicnsnaesileckn vo vcpatsm union unchibdyaudetogy de 2. 871 
Sa AOE REEL NSS atc ey Ivy sions ei atid gx cals vances d esveveorsnounwvorsboxansesenasssons 2. 124 
NA EERE Bere re te ge sere arse acarce ova ceeeesvexanasth Ue Roomunnuseaticesuatonsersixetaceeey (9.567) 8.789 
Grocery and combination Stores (Chain) ......e.ceesceseseseeeeseeereees 0. 233 
Grocery and combination stores (independent) ..........:ccssceeeees 0.721 
OENSS TOG ANG DEVETARE SCOTES <..cncccccnssecswipneseoedcavcastaonsessonseasenss 0.556 
CRRA UNS HOBOS cao 6 ce vdth gv nv sensPennuasnesasennhoafine vesetdhosbensne¥asksheemienie 0.351 
PPG DALE G AU ONOS ecb ccscsiaconnsesoxssmonensiinngunscearkschnssdadnedthisseongalciptnceaene 1,526 
DAP DMRLOLC Sag btea os 2 -.teansaibvesivacens .<adgnwavsdbe raph joseousoseonnoncBpingpsvedase 0, 298 
Gs ADMST CRA C MOTE RCTS Sistas <5 retva cis bcicada basic soveexpace dedeaisgoononatncabenoanaee 0, 850 
PPORH BES TADE TIT Ie SEAUIOUS ...csscrasorsupeseaceeseonssonenpssesratuussniguanesceees 0.529 
PCH SUGLOULINE EEOLCE . .f. tevclRedesosnsnscabsacatsAdtivsccosoversvaremduitanvens avec 0. 220 
PAMUyClOthiNg BtOLeS ais .viesersrerncaessosneotusavsoceseeseueedsesghancereranene 0, 196 
Women’s Clothing Stores) uss esis. .civslisias. ncaa wvesecdaverssevaueweasevase sarees 0. 230 
FAP ESCOLEOE 0 tests cideo cece rats cdusahagy sense sacia+so-ton sdtteduneserctnssangbeudssugssthasess 0. 140 
PT BEG AT OUST OR CS iw bas csieusnacsscedvaue win snicy Sihulss nda «inate bculauna cnet eiiconaneebubeKcseeend 0, 294 
Lumber and building material dealers ..........::ccessseseeseeeeereeeeseeers 0, 362 
Furniture, appliance and radio Stores ......ceseeeeesenseeseeereterees 0,375 
VSL GL OLE en tat eavite ws cs vane 0 5088 carr nd cecncastounans¥luspdachaneiinnags o> Gb rite «svar enone 0. 160 
Drug StOFOS .......cccccssccssrssssccrersnerecersnscenenssacossorascnaconareretesenacsnsenses 0,332 
Jewellery StOres .........csccsccssessssssssseserenessessnsscsssnensserscensecsenssenasens 0,172 
aS aos see an ns rena bien ns masaha Dna enAa ae Aen MOANENOSUANAEA CA 2.022 
Finance, insurance and real estate ........ssessesersecesseeeeecenensrenetnensese 9,127 pe he gy 
BANKING cccssctonccdeccceseocesteocgeenseoogosusenscnsrsaseneatesessessisnsraneeasnsacotesavaeseresens 1,121 1.469 
OTE ee rs or ccacuae Gsscbaacavancsobeversevhn<cescuqmansgosnseyaens go? ecanu<aiacigaceeips 5. 545 7.618 
Other finance, insurance and real CState ........scsersseereerenneererens 2.461 3.030 
Public administration and defence ........ccsseccsessensensereterereretenenaeennnneess 4. 666 4.590 
Federal administration and defemce ......:.cseseessseerseerereerseterenereters 2.612 1, 828 
Provincial ZOVEFNMENE .......csscecescesseseeeneeeserscersserecenetacneenaensonessessasers 1, 046 1,309 
Municipal and other local ZOVErNMENE ...........sesresssereresenesestssssseeseees 1,008 1.453 
Community, recreation, business and personal SErViC€ ......eeeeeeeee 10, 202 11,219 11,219 
Community Service ........cscscsersssrereneessisesesesscneeeseanscsnssnasesecerenenaenes (4, 199) 
Education .........cccesscsccsscesssscscsrecsrsnaresnsonevorsseronsenssresenssecenasonenenasens 1.588 
Health Service .....ccccsscescsesscsssssesesseercenenseerenasenaserenasenessuanananaresseses (2,012) 
HOSpitals ...0.....ccecorsccsssessssecesevennsssssesersvenssenenenessrscossneneneassgnoneness 0,931 
Other health ........cccscescssssseserssensescesecessrensnerenesenenenacranessrerenesens 1, 081 
Other community Service .......ecsseseeceerecsseressearsenensssearersnereneraennens 0.599 
Recreation SErvice .....sccccseceseserseerenserssereseserseasenssananasensrsnscgsasnenseess 0.471 
BuSiness SCLPViCE .......eecessesssceescerensnscnrsescesseacsnenasssasensearanacaransansarerees 1, 260 
Personal SCrvice .....c.csssscsscssessenssesccreseneserenenanaenearananenenensnscasenananens = (4. 272) 
Restaurants, cafes and taverns ........cssseseesseersseresersseranecneeseeees 0, 870 
Dyeing, cleaning, pressing ANA Laundries ............scceccereereereneee 0.395 
Hotels, motels and lodgimg HOUSES «.....-ssssssssssreerserensstennenertrses 1, 948 
Other personal SErViCce -...-sesesessssssesneenenseresesesavensnncanenarscazanensnsens 1,059 
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TABLE 6. Comparison of Quantity Indexes of Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost, by Industry of Origin, with Constant 
Dollar Expenditure on Gross National Product and on Gross Domestic Product, at Market Prices, by Years, 1935 -61 


1949 =100 
eee er 
| 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Gross Domestic Product at factor cost, by industry of origin? 0.0... ceeceseees i‘ 49.7 52.4 OGa 69.2 80.6 
Expenditure on Gross National Product, at market prices? ............ccecescsreseeeees 47.0 49.1 54.0 66.8 76.4 


Expenditure onGross Domestic Product, at market prices, excluding residual 
% a Of SS bia te Tis Salss access aacocadaseemesosonsgamstrete Cooteede matecnlnesecessa tees navestteeetaaeaes 49.8 51.8 Bowe 56.5 


60.7 69.6 78. 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


Gross Domestic Product at factor cost, by industry of origin? ...........cckesseeeee 95.0 99.0 103.0 97.0 89.8 93.8 at 
Expenditure on Gross National Product, at market prices? ..........csccssesssssressees 90.7 94.0 Seo Some 93.3 94.5 96.3 
Expenditure onGross Domestic Product, at market prices, excluding residual 

CINOE OF SSbIMAbE Ls HOM rerecnccteccuckercoreeecCeeeee eee eee tas hase erence eres 92.3 95.7 99.1 94.2 94.7 95.8 


96.9 
1949 1950 1 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


4 


Gross Domestic Product at factor cost, by industry of origint.............eesseee 100.0 106.4 136.3 
Expenditure on Gross National Product, at market priceS?.........ccssssseecceeeenes 100.0 106.9 134.2 
Expenditure onGross Domestic Product, at market prices, excluding residual 

GINOF Of CSU MAb CT 5 oe oe ciaaes ace aececr reese Oe Te ee ota acter as cate veseoserearceecaeoee 160.0 107.0 123.0 MIRE PAE 

1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 

Gross Domestic Product at factor cost, by industry of origin? ..........c.ccccscccceee 147.7 | 147.0 148.9 161.4 
Expenditure on Gross National Product, at market prices? ..........ccsccccsscesececseee 145.7 147.6 149.3 159.7 
Expenditure on Gross Domestic Product, at market prices, excluding residual 

error (OReSLIMAtes 2. .s.t1c cm aceseteteae tee certe ee eee ee 146.0 147.5 149.6 159.7 


1 See Table 1. 

2 Obtained by indexing the constant dollar expenditure series published in National Accounts Income and Expenditure (annual). 

* Constant dollar expenditure at market prices (line 2) plus interest and dividends paid to non-residents, minus interest and dividends received 
from non-residents, minus residual error of estimate (balancing item between G.N.E.and GN.P. current dollar aggregates), all expressed in con- 
stant dollars. This series contains constant dollarindirect taxesless subsidies but is otherwise conceptually the same as the industry of origin series 
shown on line 1. 


TABLE 7. Quantity or Constant Dollar Index Comparison of Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost, by Industry of Origin, 
with Expenditure on Gross National Product and on Gross Domestic Product, at Market Prices, 1947-61 
Seasonally adjusted quarterly indexes, 1949 =100 


Gross Domestic Product at factor cost, by industry 
Of  OFLD UNE Aiea ene eee A co thee castes eens toe see tah, 


Expenditure onGross National Product, at market 


DEICOSAK Bee esate ance sh nine tere i han es 92.0 
Expenditure on Gross Domestic Product at market 
prices, excluding residual error of estimate? ...... 92.0 


Gross Domestic Product at factor cost, by industry 


OR OP gint ete eee er ee en on ae anees 103 .2 
Expenditure on Gross National Product, at market 
Prices Tere ve ee ee ne 104.5 


Expenditure on Gross Domestic Product at market | 
prices, excluding residual error of estimate’ 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 7. Quantity or Constant Dollar Index Comparison of Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost, by Industry of Origin, 
with Expenditure on Gross National Product and on Gross Domestic Product, at Market Prices, 1947-61 — Concluded 
Seasonally adjusted quarterly indexes, 1949 =100 


1955 


Gross Domestic Product at factor cost, by industry 
A aa sea icy ev clvd Snenca shed ogitseoedabetesansisiones 


Expenditure on Gross National Product, at market 
ON RN oc iad aca gu vcteatirnedcacnhinavcdecn'osesataonve 


Expenditure on Gross Domestic Product, at market 
prices, excluding residual error of estimate’ 


137.6 | 139.4 


136.5 | 136.5 


135.1 } 135.1 


1958 


Gross Domestic Product at factor cost, by industry 
5 try. tc) A, ee ane ee ee 


Expenditure on Gross National Product, at market 
a eas cab caier od phe eae neovhxelnidepedenn eomsannnaesvaednes 


Expenditure on Gross Domestic Product, at market 
prices, excluding residual error of estimate? ........ 


147.7 | 151.5 


150.3 | 150.9 


151.5 | 151.1 


1961 


Gross Domestic Product at factor cost, by industry 


NRE GENER pepe aal Fe tise ae acv oFonviinnevovbnen¥sveevudaxedvndecseus 165.0 
Expenditure on Gross National Product, at market 

ae a a aap s tauone ad enaevsamiveeey 164.0 
Expenditure on Gross Domestic Product, at market 

prices, excluding residual error of estimate? ........ 163.2 


1 See Table 3. 

2 Obtained by indexing the constant dollar expenditure series published in National Accounts Income and Expenditure (quarterly). 

3 Constant dollar expenditure on G.N.P. at market prices (line 2) plus interest and dividends paid to non-residents, minus interest and dividends 
received from non-residents, minus residual error of estimate (balancing item between GN.E. and GN P.current dollar aggregates), all expressed 
in - nap arearen elie series contains constant dollar indirect taxes less subsidies but is otherwise conceptually the same as the industry of origin 
series shown on line 1. 


TABLE 8. Industry Composition of Employed Labour Force in Canada, 1946-61 


1946 Pier | soe | oe | 080 | aos | ose | 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


percentage contribution 
Si GR PaO ee. ewaaieo Nise ncn dnsavoBapaoncndvbtawnvassvecasbuenevars 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100, 0 


59.1 59.4 58.4 


Goods-producing industries? .............cccececsceeecesereeneeeceesseneeseansessanacens 
40.9 40.6 41.6 


Service-producing industries? 


TR MLIAAR ec esos ase senne dea nteiecensnsen 22.5 21,9 20.5 
Non-agricultural industries 17.5 peor ge 79.5 
Industries within the Index of Industrial Production ...............0.+ 28.3 20.4 28.9 
RNAI OY eae yates ik ceasavasausvns'cepavucenasdenseaisaseuasinsscesantirnnsh¥ 1.5 i a | 1.5 
BRAC ISIAIE UNS cela rdesiccas dvoveecevancsescussveansoue 26.0 26.5 26.5 
Electric power and gas utilities « 0.8 0.9 0.9 
Rae ard AARNE GY LIS Sic ag tuceslesessincxensoesuserincnasaunwsane EK FRET RT ee ts heh 70.9 yk | 
1956 1957 1958 

UMN ovoccaccccecesecsencenonnvcanssunvacesaedeecoussnaseonechsucecssonsesencnssnsenreesoanensive 100.0 100. 0 100.0 
Goods-producing industries? ...........cccecsessesceeeseeeseneneneranaenenenesnenanes 52.7 52.2 50.6 
Service-producing industries? ............ccscecsscesesseiseerernenenets nearer anecenes 47.3 47.8 49.4 
Agriculture ............:c.ccc-seccsnscosssssesereeessnsnenesssstnsenenersnenecnenconussneneronanecennes ‘ ; 13.9 13.6 12.5 
Non-agricultural industries ............c:cccseceseseeeseseseneeneessnenecensrsneeacneanens 86.1 87.0 87.5 
Industries within the Index of Industrial Peano ives cecnes-<neteee 29.0 29.4 28.9 
ee as can nertestirnasniseseeneceones Dh Pes ST EU rere tr ao 2. ; B ; 
Manufacturing ........-..----00 eanerseaeeensavansrareess * = : 7 : oe 
Electric power and gas utilities “i's as “cs 


Other industries ...............0c.ecesccecesscsssrsceseresetersraracensenssnanarsrenscesasnssanees 


1 Includes agriculture, forestry, fishing, trapping, mining, manufacturing, electric power and gas utilities, construction, contract drilling, manu- 


ce, water and sanitary service and other public utilities. _ 
eine yj alla et storage, communication, trade, finance, insurance, real estate, public administration and defence, community service, 


recreation service, business service and personal service. 


Source: Percentages based on data supplied by Special Surveys Division, DBS, including Labour Force Survey and special tables. 
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APPENDIX B 


DESCRIPTION OF ANNUAL OR BENCH-MARK INDEXES 


@ XIGMETIA 


CIXSCMI AAAM-HOVMA AO IAUMMA 40 WOITa 


Industry title 


TN aaa ieee nets oc deb 


Agriculture (excluding agricultural 
service). 


oe 


See footnotes at end of Appendix B. 


Industry 


weights 
1949 


100.000 
53.080 
10.714 


APPENDIX B 


Description of Annual or Bench-mark Indexes 


Type of 
indicator 


000-079 
001-069 | Net output 


Latest 
year 


1958 


Description of series 


Value added in constant dollars was computed by deducting constant 
dollarinput from constant dollar output. Output includes sales of produce 
into commercial channels, produce consumed by farmers, their families 
and hired workers and an adjustment for farm-held inventories. No 
attempt was made to obtain provincial indexes of net output. Individual 
commodities and services were combined using base-period-weighted 
accrued prices recéived by farmers. 


Most of the data were obtained from published and unpublished DBS 
records although some data were obtained from other government depart- 
ments, trade journals, and U.S.A. government departments. 


Output of certain products was measured by marketings adjusted for 
change in inventory. These products include the crops wheat, Oats, 
barley, rye, flaxseed and com. 


A special adjustment was made to wheat in order to take account of the 
quality of the crop. Data for inspections and receipts of wheat by the 
Canadian Wheat Board were used to obtain a breakdown of wheat by 
grade and by condition. From these data a constant dollar series reflec- 
ting both grade and condition was obtained. 


For certain series, sales data were combined with income-in-kind data 
and inventory-change data to give a measure of output. These series 
included fruits, vegetables, dairy products, eggs and livestock. The 
inventory change was applicable only to livestock, for which an eleven- 
type breakdown was used. Horses exported and those used as materials 
in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry are included in farm pro- 
duction; other farm horse production changes are considered to be 
changes in farm capital stock and are omitted. 


For certain otherseries the measure was production or production adjus- 
ted for seed requirements. The adjustment for seed requirements was 
made in order to approximate unduplicated output. Quantities at base 
period unit values gave the constant dollar series. Sixty-three items 
were treated in this manner, the principal ones of which are dry beans 
and peas, soyabeans, potatoes, sugar beets, mustard seed, sunflower 
seed and rapeseed, forage seed crops, vegetable field root seeds, 
tobacco, horticultural products, flax products, maple products, forest 
products, wool, honey and wax. For products from fur farms, 15 types of 
pelts, either taken or sold, were used along with an adjustment for in- 
ventory change of live animals on farms. 


In order to approach a measure of economic production, for some products 
it was necessary to use quantities exported, railway loadings or quan- 
tities used in other industries. These products include buckwheat, 
mixed grain, hay and straw. If total production had been used, there 
would have been double counting in that grain and hay, for example, fed 
to livestock would be counted a second time in the finished livestock 
products. 


Production of four types of poultry meat was used. An adjustment was 
made for inventory change using numbers of hens and chickens, turkeys, 
geese and ducks on farms. 


In computing input, only those items are used which are tangible, di- 
rectly related to output and currently chargeable to production. For 
most items of input, quantity estimates were available, but for a few 
items such as machinery spare parts, insecticides and nursery stock, 
value estimates prepared by the Farm Finance Section of the Agricul- 
tural Division, DBS, were deflated with appropriate price indexes. In 
excess of 100 series were computed by applying base-period unit values 
to current quantities. The series include electricity, field root crops 
for seed, lime, feeds (including high-protein feeds), grain purchased 
from western elevators, purchases of freight-assisted grains, fertilizers, 
feeder cattle and calves, gasoline and oil for automobiles, trucks, com- 
bines, tractors and gasoline engines. 


The gallonage of gas and oil used by automobiles and trucks was esti- 
mated on the basis of the consumption per vehicle obtained from the 
1952 Farm Expenditure Survey. The constant dollar value for grease was 
assumed to be one quarter that of oil. Base-period prices for gasoline, 
oil, tires and tubes were weighted by unit value by province. The cost 
of tires and tubes used by cars, trucks, tractors, etc., was estimated 
using available data from various tests undertaken in Canada? | and the 
United States.* 


These tests provided data on average wear and tear thus permitting 
estimates to be made on tire and tube life. This information along with 
estimated hours of usage, types of vehicle and available price infor- 
mation allowed overall cost estimates to be made. 


The use of combines per year in the early period was based on acreage, 
500 acres in the prairie provinces and 200 acres in the other provinces. 
In the later period the use was based on the percentage of the total 
crop which could be harvested by combine, estimated to be 95 per cent. 


Certain items such as seed for field root crops were estimated on the 
basis of seed requiremerts. Containers were estimated on the volume of 
output of those products for which containers are used. 
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Description of Annual or Bench-mark Indexes — Continued 


Industry S Tens 
weights ae 
1949 


Type of 


Description of series 


Agticulture — Concluded 


Agricultural and related service ...... 


MORCSULY E.,2ireangits he..es cece lee 


Forestry (excluding forestry service) 


OLESEN VE SCTVICE -o ce.scesctt ete ents 


Biushingeand: rapping 4c: ee. sseateese 


PY Shinipapee rte’. Meroe, cee eee 
Fishing (excluding fishery service) 
WedeliSHeTlES Pt. 2. tet ee 


mnland Hi Sherhes.. 4.4.26. tasseve 


Fishery service 


BELA DUUE meee eme, Seratce ee need eae ete 


Mining (excluding contract drilling 
other than oil and gas). 


Gold (auriferous quartz and placer 
mines only). 


Iron ore 


PRAGT ELSPA Sf vee at ei laa Salil a ee 
ASDeStOSH,. 20:2. aleiiee a oe 
Gypsum .... 


073-079 


2.108 | 080-089 
080 
089 
0.540 | 091-097 
0.457 | 091-095 
091-093 
0.374 093 
0.083 091 
095 
0.083 097 
3.245 | 101-117 
part 119 
121-159 
1.925 | 101-117 
part 119 
0.575 
0.099 
1.251 
0.268 | 131-139 
0.189 
0.022 
0.004 
0.053 


See footnotes at end of Appendix B. 


No. indicator 


Gross output 


Gross output 


Gross output 


Gross output 


Gross output 


Gross output 
Gross output 


Gross output 
Gross output 
Gross output 
Gross output 


1959 


1959 


1959 


1958 


Agricultural services such as experimental farms operated by govern- 
ments were covered in government service. Other agricultural services 
were not measured separately, but were assumed to move with the 
agriculture industry. These services include custom threshing, ploughing, 
silo-filling, hay baling, landscape gardening, tree surgery, poultry 
hatching, animal breeding services, etc. 


Output in forestry for the period from 1940-58 was based on production 
of the principal products weighted with base-period unit values. Output 
of farm forestry was computed in a similar manner, then deducted from 
forestry and added to agriculture. The principal products are logs, 
bolts, pulpwood, fuelwood, fence posts, round mining timber, poles and 
piling. 

In the 1935-39 period, production data were not available and apparent 
production was used. The apparent production of each forest product 
was estimated from consumption with an adjustment for exports (+) and 
imports (-). An adjustment was made for change in inventory holdings of 
logs, bolts and pulpwood. The output of farm forestry was composed of 
the value of forest products sold off farms and forest products used on 
farms, deflated with suitable price indexes. 


Forestry services were not measured separately; services such as 
forestry patrol, fire inspection, forest nurseries, reforestation, etc., 
conducted by government departments, were included with government 
service; if these services were not conducted by government departments, 
their output was assumed to move with total forestry. 


Quantities of sea fish caught and landed, weighted with base-period 
unit values, gave a constant dollar series for sea fishing. Value added 
by fishermen through direct marketings and through semi-processing has 
been omitted for lack of consistent data. It has been assumed that this 
activity moves with the volume of landings. Newfoundland sea fish- 
eries data first became available in 1951. Estimates were made for 
Newfoundland in 1949 and 1950 on the basis of 1951 data inclusive 
and exclusive of Newfoundland. A change in the classification of 
sea fish in 1951 necessitated a change of base with a link to the 1949- 
based series. 


For inland fishing, processing has been included with landings since 
the annual Census of Manufacturing did not cover fish processing in 
the inland division. Quantities of fish marketed, at base period unit 
values gave a constant dollar series for inland fishing. 


The two series, sea and inland, were combined to give total fisheries. 


Fishery services were not measured separately. Government depart- 
ments engaged in the operation of fish hatcheries, fishing inspection 
and protection services were included in government service. The out- 
put of non-government organizations engaged in these operations was 
assumed to move with the output of the fishing industry. 


Numbers of wildlife pelts by types, by fur-year, weighted with base 
period unit values gave a constant dollar series for hunting and trap- 
ping. A 2-season moving average was applied in order to bring the 
series closer to a calendar year basis. 


For a description of the series see DBS Reference Paper, Revised 
Index of Industrial Production, 1935-1957, Catalogue No. 61-502. For 
re mais data see DBS Index of Industrial Production, Catalogue 
No. 61-005. 
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Description of Annual or Bench-mark Indexes — Continued 


Industry 


Industry title weights Type of 


1949 . indicator 


Mining (excluding contract drilling 
other than oil and gas) — Concluded: 


Ne ea cia anal cas encrprsevic vacovoes 0.915 | 121-126 
Ra NR asa th Leg asinotscaiccoackeessisivbdeete 0.553 Gross output 
oh a eS nen 0.327 Gross output 
a er a oss caused veavesoues 0.035 Gross output 
Quarrying and sand pits 200000000... 0.137 | 153-159 
Sand and gravel pits 0.085 Gross output 
ROMERO MEET OPE SoS capes anscceseniv dnecone 0.052 Gross output 
eee ne repair serv- 27.340 2-3 2 
Non-durable manufacturing ....00........ 14.742 
Foods and beverages .................000. 3.814 | 20-22 
SUSGMIE Seee EIN eb sc stwisrecsdascicisess 2.896 
Meat products ............ Nanedttielerash sete 0.523 200 
Slaughtering and meat packing 0.506 | part 200 | Net output 
Animal oils and fats 0.00... 0.004 | part 200 | Gross output 
Sausage and sausage casings .. 0.013 | part 200 | Gross output 
RABEEY DOCU CES nose scsercseccassseccsivnccs 0.450 
Butter and cheese .................s0.0. 0.350 201 Net output 
Concentrated milk products ...... 0.053 203 Net output 
PIOCESS COGBE ...cscceesonseecanvssece ss 0.030 207 Net output 
Other dairy products .................. 0.017 209 Net output 
Canning and processing.............. 0.453 
Fruit and vegetable prepara- 0.254 212 Net output 
tions. 
BR DEOCESSING cccicocescseassncocsaese 0.199 210 Net output 
ESFOID MAL. PTOGUCES .......coraseninsnsess 0.322 
BORAT NA SS eases sas careute sence ovoesrscaszace 0.140 214 Net output 
“SUE D0a | pt ere 0.135 
Prepared stock and poultry 0.121 216 Net output 
feeds. 
BAHMACE PETIT BS oces cov sccusteccves sete sconsten 0.014 213 Net output 
IBPEAkiasSt [0008 «6c. cccsssssscsssssseses 0.047 215 Net output 
PSAKOTY DIOGUCS cs cesiviessdecccosssusesens 0.558 
PSECU ES ee caest ete a docsvaeaevacdvsecioens 0.135 213 Net output 
Bread and other bakery prod- 0.423 219 Net output 
ucts. 
Miscellaneous foods .................0 0.590 
OER CUON OLY ates cssnawacosscosnstens 0.214 225 Materials 
aT ROT sais ccs sonceseseincnsanne 0.107 227 Net output 
Macaroni and kindred products 0.011 | part 228 | Net output 
Miscellaneous food prepara- 0.258 | part 228 | Net output 
tions. 
SIOVOLG GOB Tae cdceceee 0.918 
Carbonated beverages .............00 0.231 220 Net output 
PUT RAT EO TA GIOLE: cos noncawnasiarsesneses 0.203 221 Net output 
I earns ascpce Gaskigtcermanosnes 0.463 222 Net output 
NOP ogee tecceae vaca asennentonssnssaen 0.021 224 Net output 
Tobacco and tobacco products ....... 0.248 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes.... 0.228 | part 230 |Net output 
Tobacco processing and packing 0.020 | part 230 | Net output 
RPE AR CEG nao saan sare ecannswseeser 0.430 {236-239 | Net output 
EPAIRIOR TOC OES acai nsrnn> camo ne nnesee 0.508 
Leather boots and shoes ............... 0.307 241 Gross output 
TeBBEN OT LANNCTIBS: cccnssvceocovsssnerccensss 0.088 | part 247 |Gross output 
Other leather products .................. 0.113 
Leather gloves and mittens ........ 0.025 245 Net output 
Belting leather’ ...............---sesesesss 0.003 |part 247 |Net output 
Leather boot and shoe findings 0.007 | part 249 | Gross output 
Miscellaneous leather goods 0.078 |part 249 |Gross output 
n.e.c. 


See footnotes at end of Appendix B. 


Latest 


year Description of series 


For a description of the series see DBS Reference Paper, Revised 

Index of Industrial Production, 1935-1957, Catalogue No. 61-502. For 

“mare meely data see DBS Index of Industrial Production, Catalogue 
o. 61- j 
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Description of Annual or Bench-mark Indexes — Continued 


Industry 
weights 
1949 


Latest 
year 


Type of 


ret heer Description of series 
indicator 


Industry title 


Manufacturing (excluding repair serv- 
ice) —Continued: 


ORV OS)” 2 loess, sioccuunssreeroreerens oceenere 


CORON BO0USink cee ee eee 


Cattom thread. taenns.ceaoe eee 0.020 251 Materials 
Cotton yarn and cloth) fc.c..500c 0.473 252 Net output 
Miscellaneous cotton goods ...... 0.014 254 Gross cutput 
Wool goods 0.300 
Wool cloth 0.182 255 Gross output 
Wool yarn 0.065 257 Gross output 
Miscellanecus wool goods.......... 0.053 259 Gross output 
Synthetic textiles and silk .......... 0.429 260 Net output 
Other textile products) ......:2.6e 0.387 
Dyeing and finishing of textiles 0.053 261 Gross output 
NAT EO WAL ADIL CSc ete oe ee ee 0.037 262 Materials 
Awnings, tents, and sails .......... 0.020 263 Materials 
Cotton and jute bags oo... 0.025 266 Materials 
Cordage, rope and twine ............ 0.034 265 Gross output 
Oilcloth, linoleum and other fa- 0.068 267 Gross output 
brics. 
Fabric auto accessories ............ 0.017 | part 269 | Gross value 
deflated with 
a price index 
Embroideries, pleating ................ 0.028 | part 269 | Man-hours 
Carpets, mats and rugs .............. 0.045 264 Gross output 
Miscellaneous textiles, n.e.c..... 0.060 | part 269 | Materials 
CloUn ih oan eet Na, eee 1.801 
Men’s, women’s and children’s Peas 
clothing. 
Men’s factory clothing ................ 0.507 | part 272 | Gross output 
Women’s factory clothing ............ 0.497 | part 273 | Gross output 
Children’s factory clothing......... 0.066 270 Gross output 
Men’s clothing contractors ........ 0.030 | part 272 | Gross value 
deflated with 


a price index 


Women’s clothing contractors .... 0.013 | part 273 | Gross value 
deflated with 
a price index 


Koni ttin Poms eee ee eee eee 0.394 
HOSLCTYVIA sre cocci eee eee 0.181 274 Net output 
Other knitted goods .........0...0.0.... 0.213 275 Gross output 
Miscellaneous clothing ................ 0.294 
Corsets, girdles and foundation 0.048 276 Gross output 
garments, 
Fur dressing and dyeing ............ 0.028 | part 277 |Man-hours 
PMT EOOUS eee ne eee 0.121 | part 277 | Gross output 
Fabric gloves and mittens .......... 0.007 | part 279 | Gross output 
Eat S ANGECADS Macca eae 0.064 278 Gross output 
Oiled and waterproof clothing... 0.009 | part 279 | Gross output 
Miscellaneous clothing n.e.e. .... 0.017 | part 279 | Gross output 
Papersprogucusis sn eee ee 2.649 
Pulpiandipaper 25.3 nei an 2.108 294 Net output 
ROGUHE Dabete acc eer ee 0.093 296 Net output 
Other paper products ......ececcc.-... 0.448 ve 
Paper boxes and bags ................ 0.235 292 Materials 
Miscellaneous paper products 0.213 299 Gross output 
Neeic. 


See footnote at end of Appendix B. 
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Description of Annual or Bench-mark Indexes — Continued 


Industry 
Industry title weights Type of Latest 


si : Sedicuinr year Description of series 


Manufacturing (excluding repair serv- 
ice)— Continued: 


Printing, publishing and allied in- 1.273 
dustries. 
Printing and publishing ................ 0.603 | part 309 | Value of mate- 


rials deflated 
with a price 
index 
Publishing (only) of periodicals 0.082 | part 309 | Value of mate- 
rials deflated 
with a price 


index 
METIS) PATA ce csstcannssvevdvceviecenssore 0.588 
Printing and bookbinding ............ 0.393 | part 301 | Value of mate- - 
rials deflated q 
with a price 
index 
Trade composition ...................... 0.014 | part 301 | Adjusted wage- 
earners 
Engraving, stereotyping and elec- 0.093 | part 303 | Adjusted wage- 
troty ping. eamers 
EPtRORTAD RING Arcee sessesscscecs cccdncesse-e 0.088 | part 303 | Value of mate- 
rials deflated 
with a price 
index 
Products of petroleum and coal .... 0.513 
ROTO GSS er. ten aces ee telitena. ododaan 0.059 | part 373 | Net output 
Petroleum products (petroleum re- 0.454 375 Gross output 
fining and lubricating oils and 
grease), 
Chemicals and allied products ...... 1.359 
Acids, alkalies and salts wo... 0.205 380 Net output 
LEE CEA) (lon fy Oa oR 0.141 382 Net output 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical pre- 0.217 383 Gross value 
parations. deflated with a 
cost of produc- 
tion index 
Soaps, washing compounds, etc... 0.175 385 Net output 
Paints, varnishes and lacquetrs.... 0.179 384 Net output 
Vegetable oil mills ..0.0..... ee. 0.042 387 Net output 
RSRUPE CHET CALS: scocsscravacarsnanasensosaes 0.400 
Toilet preparations.... 9.054 386 Materials 
RPECUIEY DUABUICE: ccliccctiecesccocasscnses 0.050 388 Net output 
ERR tn or acore rake skaaecessceressreceae 0.021 | part 389 | Gross output 
Adhesives. ...... ae aes, 0.015 | part 389 | Net output 
Polishes and dressings .............. 0.026 | part 389 | Gross output 
Compressed gaS€& ............s..se00-0 0.045 | part 389 | Net output 
Coal tar distillation ...........0..... 0.017 | part 389 | Gross output 
Miscellaneous chemicals n.e.c. 0.172 | part 389 | Gross output 
Miscellaneous manufacturing indus- 0.524 
tries. 
Brooms, brushes and mops ........... 0.046 391 Gross output 
Fountain pens and pencils .......... 0.937 | part 394 | Gross output 
Musical instruments ...................+- 0.021 393 Gross output 
cig hs) Oe pele) LC: eee 0.049 392 Materials 
Scientific and professional equip- 0.105 395 Gross output 
ment. 
PT POTS og. over cuarenzensoonnearsose 0.027 | part 396 | Gross output 
PAYS BNC GOMEB’ c. wicawsicwicns.csisvenes-s 0.023 | part 396 | Man-hours 
Typewriter supplies 0.011 | part 394 | Gross output 
Artificial flowers and feathers .... 0.009 | part 399 | Man-hours 
Buttons and fasteners ..........-...0+ 0.027 | part 399 | Gross output 
RESIN eee, erate cc rechaacosczenacence=e 0.007 | part 399 | Materials 
SSI NES orca ta actetensren sasneaemenrennsene 0.003 | part 399 | Gross output 
Pr Ra ns crcrownrsacnanaces 0.029 | part 399 | Gross output 
Electric lamps and lamp shades 0.017 | part 399 | Gross output 
Pipes, lighters and smokers’ sup- 0.013 | part 399 | Gross output 


plies. 


See footnote at end of Appendix B. 
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Industry title 


Manufacturing (excluding repair serv- 
ice)— Continued: 


Durable manufacturing 


Miscellaneous manufacturing indus- 
tries — Concluded: 
Electric, neon and other signs .... 


Rubber and metal stamps and sten- 
cils. 


Statuary, art goods and novelties 
MUM D POLI AS 'ococceesccacudtersvesnentuceareesccacne 


Miscellaneous manufacturing in- 
dustries, n.e.c. 


WOO PFOCUCES cossccecaiceavacescpacascsevases 
BUUTTILOUT Cin. ccrevanaaciscccceevsvocsssecucsercest 
Saw and planing mills .................. 

Hardwood flooring ..............ceeeseee 
Sash, door and planing mills...... 
SSA WITELLLS acces ssecesioeskrvsscavevseasavccesaees 


Other wood industries ................. 


Beekeepers’ and poultrymen’s 
supplies. 


Wooden boxes and baskets ........ 
COODCIARC diece-nwtecohacts tees eee 
Excelsior 
Lasts, trees and shoe findings.. 
Morticians’ goods ...............ccccccee 
WOOGEHWALC caries ccscsten esas 
WOOGRIIMIN C4. ..nuas.atetece tees 


Miscellaneous wood products, 
n.e.c, 


Iron and steel products .................. 
Agricultural implements .............. 
Boilers, tanks and platework ...... 


Bridge building and structural 
steel, 


Heating and cooking apparatus.... 
MaChinetyerrrcsccnccewen orice rcns 


Household, office and store ma- 
chinery. 


Industrial machinery .................. 


Machine Shops. ...0..s.cc:ec.ssssecccsesse 


MACHINONtOOl Si ctttssscs scence cee 


Primary iron and steel .................. 
Sheet metal products 0.0.0.0... 
Wire and wire goods ..........c..eeeeeee 


Miscellaneousiron and steel prod- 
ucts. 


See footnote at end of Appendix B. 
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Description of Annual or Bench-mark Indexes — Continued 


Industry §.1.c.2 


weights 
1949 


0,075 


4.026 
0.453 
0.178 


0.214 


0.387 
0.261 


0.198 
0.851 
0.225 


0.501 


0.098 


0.027 


0.845 
0.359 
0.173 
0.107 


part 399 
part 399 


part 399 
part 399 
part 399 


286 


part 283 
part 283 
285 
281 


part 289 


287 
part 289 
part 289 
part 289 

288 
part 289 
part 289 
part 289 


311 
314 


315 


320 


317 


318 


319 


324 


322 


323 


325 
326 
327 
329 


Type of 
indicator 


Man-hours 
'Man-hours 


Man-hours 
Gross output 
Gross output 


Materials 


Net output 
Materials 

Net output 
Net output 


Materials 


Materials 
Gross output 
Gross output 
Wage-earners 
Gross output 
Materials 
Materials 
Materials 


Net output 


Gross value 
deflated with a 
cost of produc- 
tion index 


Materials 


Net output 


Gross value 
deflated with a 
cost of produc- 
tion index 


Net output 


Gross output 


Composite of 
materials and 
payrolls in 
constant dollars 


Gross value 
deflated with a 
cost of produc- 
tion index 
Gross value 
deflated with a 
cost of produc- 
tion index 

Net output 
Materials 

Net output 


Gross value 
deflated with a 
cost of produc- 
tion index 


Latest 
year 


Description of series 


————eEOe 


Industry title 


Manufacturing (excluding repair serv- 
ice) — Concluded: 


Transportation equipment .............. 
Aircraft and parts oo... eee 


Le evi (7 lhc) fo eet ae a 
Motor vehicle parts ......0000.0...... 
Railway rolling stock ......000......... 


BNIDDULMG Ne, ct cera salah. anc: 


Other transportation equipment.... 
SiO CIOS BAG PALES <.....<.ieerenccaes 
OSG AMD TT snp aoninnapaisinosinesenone 


Miscellaneous transportation 
equipment. 


Non-ferrous metal products ............ 


Aluminum proqucts ..........cccccccceecees 
Brass and copper products .......... 
Jewellery and silverware ............. 


Non-ferrous metal smelting and 
refining. 


Other non-ferrous metal products 
White: metal alloys .......222e2m 


Miscellaneous non-ferrous metal 
products. 


Electrical apparatus and supplies 


LEP Es rai ee ee 
Heavy electrical machinery ........ 


Telecommunication equipment .... 


Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners 
and appliances. 


Miscellaneous electrical products 


Non-metallic mineral products ...... 


PIVETAVILC COMETIG. <occcccseccosecrassecsense 
Domestic clay products ............... 
RSNA ETEIES ROE OK is cccnas acon gsiseasratenvasscse 


Other non-metallic mineral prod- 
ucts, 


Abrasive products ............--c--00 
Asbestos Products ...........0.0-r.00r0 
Imported clay products .............. 
Monumental and ornamental stone 


Miscellaneous non-metallic min- 
eral products. 


Miscellaneous products of petro- 
leum and coal’, 


See footnotes at end of Appendix 
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Description of Annual or Bench-mark Indexes — Continued 


Industry 
weights 


1949 


2.651 
0.203 


1.035 
0.462 
0.621 


0.261 


0.069 
0.023 
0.019 
0.027 


1.601 


0.128 
0.241 
0.121 
1.028 


0.083 
0.065 
0.018 


1.418 


0.065 
0.489 


0.142 
0.227 


0.495 


0.794 


0.117 
0.078 
0.005 
0.098 
0.127 
0.042 
0.046 
0.022 
0.259 


0.083 
0.028 
0.056 
0.059 


0.033 


330 


334 
335 
336 


337 


332 
333 
part 339 


341 
342 
343 
345 


347 
349 


351 
352 


353 
357 


359 


363 
part 364 
part 364 

368 

365 
part 366 
part 366 
part 369 


361 
362 
part 364 
367 
part 369 


379 


Type of 
indicator 


Adjusted man- 
hours 


Gross output 
Gross output 


Gross value 
deflated with a 
cost of produc- 
tion index 


Gross value 
deflated with a 
cost of produc- 
tion index 


Gross output 
Materials 


Adjusted man- 
hours 


Net output 
Gross output 
Materials 
Gross output 


Gross output 


Gross value 
deflated with a 
price index 


Gross output 


Gross value 
deflated with a 
price index 


Gross output 
Gross output 


Gross value 
deflated with a 
cost of produc- 
tion index 


Gross output 
Gross output 
Gross output 
Net output 

Net output 

Gross output 
Gross output 
Gross output 


Gross output 
Gross output 
Materials 

Gross output 


Gross output 


Latest 
year 


Description of series 
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Industry title 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


Description of Annual or Bench-mark Indexes — Continued 


CONS ETI CTION ers eppacencss erameeen teen peeee tee 


Electric power and gas utilities ........ 


Electric power utilities 
Gas utilities 
Manufactured gas 
Natural gas 


Other goods industries, n.e.c. .......... 
OE? MINNTE NIE. tees. eeseeee ene 


Contract drilling (excluding drill- 
ing for oil and gas), 


PYIOSDOCHIINE Pe .t.cet eee ee 


Manufacturing repair service ............ 


Shoe repalreeece.< che ncaees eee 
Hanes Gare Nal teres oe eee 
Tailoring and dressmaking 


Biirniture repair sees -t eee 


Blacksmithing, horseshoeing and 
general repair. 


Locksmiths, gunsmiths, tools and 
cutlery. 


Bicycle and motorcycle repair ...... 
Watch, clock and jewellery repair 
Hleetroplatin ges. 2 eee ee 
Armature rewinding ..............s..eecs00- 
Radio and electrical repair 
Taxidermy 


Sign painting 


Water and sanitary service 


Municipal waterworks ............-ce.c00.. 


1.646 


1.480 
0.166 
0.098 
0.068 


1,108 


0.045 


0.819 


0.088 
0.001 
0.126 
0.031 
0.040 


0.015 


0.002 
0.378 
0.001 
0.012 
0.007 
0.023 
0.032 


0.021 
0.042 


0.244 
0.244 


See footnotes at end of Appendix B. 


404 - 439 


602 - 604 


602 
504 
part 604 
part 604 


part 119 


172, 174, 
179 


243, 249, 
271, 286, 
312, 317, 
322, 331, 
332, 346, 
349, 352, 
353, 399 


243 
249 
271 
286 
312 


317 


322 
331 
332 
346 
349 
352 
353 
part 399 
part 399 
part 399 


608 
part 608 


part 608 


609 


Type of 
indicator 


Gross output 


Net output 


Net output 
Gross output 


Gross output 


Gross output 


Gross output 
Gross output 
Gross output 
Gross output 
Gross output 


Gross output 


Gross output 
Gross output 
Gross output 
Gross output 
Gross output 
Gross output 
Gross output 
Gross output 
Gross output 
Gross output 


Gross output 


Description of series 


1960 


1951 


1959 


Total new construction put in place plus repair and maintenance cons- 
truction done on a contract basis were measured here. Repair construc- 
tion done by own labour force was measured with the volume of net out- 
put in the various industries concerned. Special deflators incorporating 
material price indexes and wage-rates were used. New residential 
construction was deflated with an index which combined residential] 
building material prices and construction wage-rates. Non-residential 
construction, which includes building and engineering construction, 
was also deflated with appropriate indexes constructed from data on 
building material prices and construction wage-rates. The value of 
repair and maintenance construction done on a contract basis was 
deflated with the implied price index derived from the new construction 
data. 


For a description of the series, see DBS Reference Paper, Revised 
Index of Industrial Production, 1935-1957, Catalogue No. 61-502. For 
current monthly data see DBS Index of Industrial Production, Catalogue 
No. 61-005. 


The output measure of contract drilling was based on the footage drilled. 
The output of contract drilling for oil and gas was assumed to move 
with the output of the fuel component of the mining industry. 


This group includes establishments primarily engaged in surface pros- 
pecting for mineral deposits of any type. No output measure has been 
computed for this group; the output of this group was assumed to move 
with the output of total mining. (S.I.C., 101-179). 


These industries were not covered in the annual census of manufac- 
turing. Bench-marks were calculated for the years 1930, 1941, and 1951 
and intercensal years were estimated on the basis of related series 
such as retail trade or industrial production. 


Receipts from sales in 1941 and 1951 were broken down into receipts 
from commodity sales and receipts from services. Each component 
was deflated with an appropriate price index. Indexes for the 1930 and 
1941 period were computed on the basis of full-time workers including 
working proprietors and an estimate of the full-time equivalent of part- 
time workers. These indexes were linked in 1941. 


A volume index of service rendered by municipal waterworks has been 
computed using the average daily consumption of water by the inhabit- 
ants of 38 Canadian cities as a basis. This series was adjusted to 
cover all incorporated centres having municipal waterworks by applying 
average daily per capita consumption of water in the 38 cities to the 
total population served. 


The remainder of this group was assumed to move with the portion 
covered. 

Included here are production and distribution of steam for heating and 
Power purposes and the provision of other public utilities. No output 
measures have been computed as data were lacking in these areas. It 
was assumed that the output of these groups moves with the output of 
total public utilities. (S.I.C. industries 602-608 inclusive). 
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Industry title 


Service-producing industries 


Transportation, storage and commu- 
nication. 


Se PERRIER sa cc toss ci dsieokianisideoshise neice’ 


Air transport and airports oo... 


Passenger transport (inter-urban). 


Railway transport (including ex- 
press). 


Passenger transport (urban and sub- 
urban). 


MATER D SOLVI COyskicinsdss chico cvnccnssnne 


PUY ETERS DOL | sana ncse<knnsvnseresacenvcnsne 


See footnotes at end of Appendix B. 


Description of Annual or Bench-mark Indexes — Continued 


Industry 


weights 
1949 


46.920 
8.363 


6.528 


0.150 


0.260 


3.594 


0.555 


0.407 


0.497 


B63 
No. 


501-549, 
part 914 | 


501-519 


501 


505 


508 


510 


512 


514 


Type of 
indicator 


Net output 


Net output 


Net output 


Net output 


Gross output 


Net output 


Latest 
year 


1959 


1960 


1959 


1960 


1951 


1959 


Description of series 


The services of Canadian companies were measured wherever they were 
performed and services of foreign carriers operating into Canada were 
omitted. Volume series such as passenger-miles, mail-ton-miles, and 
goods-ton-miles for domestic, transborder or overseas, scheduled and 
non-scheduled flights were combined using base-period unit values for 
unit toll transportation to give constant dollars. Revenue from bulk 
transportation and other flying services was deflated with a deflator 
compiled using data for zone rates for various types of service. Con- 
stant dollar inputs of fuel and oil were deducted. Airport services are 
assumed to move with the services covered. 


Revenue by source, such as passenger revenue, freight revenue, and 
other revenue was deflated with appropriate price indexes such as the 
Consumer Price Index component for bus fares, the implied price index 
of urban and suburban passenger service and a special freight price 
index. Constant dollar inputs of fuel, oil, tires and tubes were deducted. 


Constant dollar series were combined for passenger revenue, freight 
revenue, express revenue and other revenue, to give a volume of gross 
output. Passenger-miles and ton-mile data at base-period unit values 
gave the passenger and freight revenue series respectively; the implied 
price index derived from the passenger computation was used to deflate 
related passenger revenue such as sleeping car, parlour car and chair 
car, parcel room, baggage, station and train privileges. Buffet and 
dining car revenues were deflated with a special price index composed 
of wage-rates and food costs. A weighted ton-mile series was derived 
for the freight component. Ton-mile estimates were prepared for each 
commodity carried as well as for less-than-carload lot traffic and 
weighted with relative revenue per ton-mile as derived from the 1949 
Waybill reports.°® 


Gross revenues of express companies and revenues for express privi- 


- leges were deflated separatély, the former with a wage-rate index based 


on the average pay of express employees and the latter with the inter- 
city motor carrier freight price index. For certain material inputs, such 
as fuel, rails re-laid and cross ties placed in previously constructed 
track, the quantities were weighted with base-period unit values. Ma- 
terials such as supplies for dining and buffet service, the cost of water 
and power, lubricants and other supplies were deflated with suitable 
price indexes. A number of other materials used could not be included 
in inputs because of reporting difficulties. 


Passenger revenue from urban and suburban transportation was deflated 
with an implied price index of bus fares. This price index was derived 
from data relating to the number of passengers carried and corresponding 
revenue for selected bus companies in the major cities. Inter-city 
passenger revenue was deflated with the matching bus fares component 
of the Consumer Price Index. For certain inputs such as gasoline, 
diesel oil, propane gas, and electric power, quantities used were 
weighted with base-period unit values. Lubricating oil and tire and 
tube costs were estimated on vehicle mileage and other related data. 


Personal expenditure on taxicabs (as prepared by the National Expen- 
diture Section of the National Accounts and Balance of Payments Divi- 
sion) was deflated with the taxi fare component of the Consumer Price 
Index. The expenditure estimates were based on 1941 decennial census 
data and an independent estimate for 1951. 


Freight and passenger revenue were deflated separately and a coverage 
adjustment applied to include other operating revenue. Passenger 
revenue was deflated with a price index derived from the passenger bus 
service industries. A special implied price index was computed for 
trucking using tonnage and revenue by type of commodity carried. These 
data are collected in an annual provincial motor transport traffic survey. 
The 1958 index for the industry was estimated from 1957 on the move- 
ment of employment in the Truck Transportation industry since a link 
was not possible. 


In the 1935-46 period the truck transportation index had in it much of 
the influence of warehousing firms and was used to represent both 
trucking and warehousing. For the period from 1930 to 1941, the number 
of gainfully occupied persons in the trucking industry was interpolated 
on a straight line trend. The motor truck registration series was used to 
obtain estimates of fluctuations from the trend. From 1941 to 1943 
inclusive, the number of employees and working proprietors of large 
freight motor carriers was used. From 1943 to 1947 inclusive a ‘‘defla- 
tion of operating costs’’ approach was used. Suitable price indexes 
were used to deflate the various items of fuel expenditure, maintenance 
costs, wages and working proprietors’ earnings. 


Material inputs included gasoline and diesel oil, which were weighted 
with base-period unit values, and lubricating oil, tires and tubes, which 
were assumed to move with fuel. 
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Industry title 


Transportation, storage and commu- 
nication — Continued: 


Water transport 


Freight: 


Coastwise 


Passenger 


Service incidental to transportation 


Service incidental to water trans- 
port. 


Stevedoring 


Othertransportation™......000. 


International bridges, tunnels and 
ferries. 


i 20 GING (EYER ye ph ed 8 aoa i sel ly 


Storage and warehousing ................ 


eae 


See footnote at end of Appendix B. 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


Description of Annual or Bench-mark Indexes — Continued 


Industry 
weights 
1949 


0.802 


0.227 


0.036 
0.028 


0.008 


0.230 
0.186 


0.044 


Sal.C.* 
No. 


516 


517 


518 


part 518 


part 518 


part 519 


part 519 


part 519 


524-527 
524 


527 


Type of 
indicator 


Gross output 


Gross output 


Gross output 


Gross output 


Gross output 


Gross output 


1960 


1960 


1960 


1959 


1959 


1959 


Description of series 


This industry covers the activities of Canadian registered ships only. 
Three sectors are considered for freight shipping, namely, ocean, inland 
and coastwise; passenger services are covered in total. 


This sectorincludes cargo handled by Canadian registered ships in sea- 
bome traffic between Canada and foreign countries. The total of loadings 
and unloadings was used in order to take proper cognizance of the cor- 
responding activity of these same ships when they reach foreign ports. 


This sector includes the traffic of Canadian registered ships between 
Canadian and United States ports on the Great Lakes as well as iron 
ore handling by Canadian ships between United States ports. In the 
case of Canadian-flag ships’ participation in shipping between United 
States ports, special congressional approval must be obtained;® thus 
ships carrying ore were assumed to return ‘‘in ballast’’ and their activ- 
ity was measured by counting tons arriving only. Traffic between United 
States and Canadian ports was measured by adding together loadings 
and unloadings. 


This sector should include all activity of Canadian registered ships 
plying between Canadian ports, either on the coast or on the Great 
Lakes. However, statistics were collected only from ports having cus- 
toms service. Thus, only tons unloaded were used because of the fact 
that better coverage was obtained that way; loadings occur to a greater 
extent in non-customs’ ports. 


The freight shipping series for the three sectors, ocean, inland and 
coastwise were combined using weights based on unpublished estab- 
lishment data for salaries, wages, income-in-kind, profits, and depre- 
ciation in 1949. 

Adjustments for the entry of Newfoundland were made to the ocean and 
coastwise sectors in 1949. Newfoundland activity was added without 
linking, 


Passenger revenue was deflated with a special passenger-fare price 
index computed from data obtained from a letter survey of passenger 
fares forsome of the major companies and Major revenue-eaming routes. 


Services incidental to transportation were not measured separately. It 
was assumed that these services move with total transportation. 


The measure adopted for the stevedoring industry was based on loadings 
and unloadings, at the main poris, ofa selection of commodities normally 
handled by stevedores. 


Output in the remainder of this group was not measured separately; it 
was assumed that these services move with total transportation. 


The number of pedestrians and number of vehicles, combined using 
base-period unit charges, were used. 


The unit of output in the oil pipelines industry was barrel-miles in 
both trunk and gathering lines. The index of pipelines was adjusted 
to reflect gas pipeline activity which commenced in 1958. 


Output in the remainder of this group which includes such services as 
hearse rental and sight-seeing buses was not measured separately but 
was assumed to move with total transportation. 


The measure adopted was based on the combined services of storage, 
drying, cleaning and elevation. Quantities of grain involved in each of 
these services were weighted together using base-period average 
charges as derived from the Board of Grain Commissioners’ regulations. 
Average grain in store was derived by taking the visible supply of grain 
in Canada each week and Subtracting the amount of grain in transit 
by rail and ship. An average of receipts and shipments was considered 
to be representative of the overall elevation services of the various 
elevators. Elevation includes the receiving of the grain, registering it, 
insuring it and shipping it out. 


The measure adopted was deflated tevenue, with separate deflators used 
for revenue from storage, warehousing and trucking operations. The 
deflator used for revenue from trucking operations was the motor freight 
price index from the truck transportation industry. For the deflation of 
revenue from storage and warehousing, a special Paasche-type price 
index was computed, using a sample of the establishments reporting. 


See SE 
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Description of Annual or Bench-mark Indexes — Continued 


Type of 


Industry title 
ty indicator 


Transportation, storage and commu- 
nication — Concluded: 


SOMMINN CATON ssid. kt. 1.605 | 543-549 
and 914 
Radio and television broadcasting 0.174 543 Labour input 
ACO NOMOE ee, Goose wenaiieetbactantsatindk qian 0.805 547 Gross output 
Other communication service ........ 0.626 | 549 and 
914 
Telegraph and cable ...................... 0.186 | part 549 | Gross output 
cogs ATS o's ll een gree oh 0.440 914 Gross output 
Other communication service part 549 
n.e.c. 
AICTE SE AUR Bese oe ae ee 14,562 |701-799 
MHOLCABLG TALC isa <acvs<sstnexsecctiaeaSa olor 4.995 |701-729 | Gross output 


See footnotes at end of Appendix B. 


1961 


1959 


1960 


1958 


1960° 


Description of series 


An index of employment in radio and television broadcasting was used 
as a measure of output. This index was derived from matched employ- 
ment returns, and takes account of new stations as these commenced 
broadcasting operations. 


The output measure was obtained by combining an index of the number 
of telephones with an index of the number of long distance calls. The 
various types of telephone (commercial, private, one-party, two-party, 
etc.) were weighted according to base-period ‘‘typical’’ charges made 
for each type of service. A two-year average gave an approximate mid- 
year value since the number of telephones was reported as’of the end 
of each year. 


The volume of output measure was obtained by adding the number of 
telegrams and cablegrams weighted with base-period unit values to 
deflated revenue from leased lines and wires. The implied price index 
from the telegram and cablegram computation was used to deflate the 
revenue from leased lines and wires. 


Deflated revenue was adopted as the output measure. The average of 
the monthly indexes was used since 1949. The monthly deflator was a 
specially constructed index of postage rates which included changes in 
rates in the month of occurrence. 


The output of the remaining services was not measured separately but 


_ was assumed to move with total communication. 


Wholesalers are classified by 6 types of operation: (1) Wholesalers 
proper, (2) Petroleum bulk tank stations, (3) Assemblers of primary 
products, (4) Manufacturers’ sales branches and offices, (5) Agents and 
brokers, (6) Other. 


Each of the above types of operation was classified by store-type group 
and sub-group (where applicable). Wholesalers proper, for example, in- 
cluded 25 store-type groups and 77 sub-groups in 1951. 


Annual data were generally lacking except in the decennial census 
years 1930, 1941 and 1951 when good data were available. These data 
were fully exploited in order to obtain an adequate measure of the 
volume of output movement between 1930 and 1941, and between 1941 
and 1951. In the 1930-51 period, the data were developed in 1941 
constant dollars. Interpolation for intercensal years was made on the 
basis of related series. For the 1935-46 period, the 1941 constant 
dollar series was indexed on the 1935-39 base and the groups com- 
bined with 1941 weights. In the 1946-58 period, the 1941 constant 
dollar series was indexed on a 1949 base and the groups combined with 
weights based on estimated gross domestic product for 1951. 


Volume Movements in Census Years. The decennial census data were 
quite detailed both in regard to individual trades and to commodity con- 
tent of individual trade sales. Using ‘‘sales by commodity distributed 
by kind of business’’ tables in the 1930, the 1941 and the 1951 Census 
of Distribution volumes it was possible to obtain a detailed dollar value 
of commodity sales’ breakdown formost businesses in all census years. 
It was possible to derive these ina fairly straightforward manner in 1951 
because percentages additive to 100 were published for each major kind 
of business within each type of wholesale trade. In 1941, however, the 
published data required some additional work in that major product 
sub-groups had to be recomputed to add, together with other groups, to 
100 for the particular kind of business. Once these percentages were 
complete they were used to break down the total dollar value of sales 
in the census year for each kind of business within each type of whole- 
sale trade. This latter operation was necessary since the ‘‘sales by 
commodity distributed by kind of business’’ tables covered only those 
establishments reporting a commodity breakdown. In other words cov- 
erage was not complete and it was necessary to make the assumption 
that the structure of commodity sales of unreporting establishments was 
the same as that of reporting establishments. In the year 1930, net 
sales (gross sales less retums) by commodity were reported. Because 
of many differences in classification between 1930 and the years 1941 
and 1951, it was necessary to re-group the 1930 data to agree with 
those of 1941 and 1951. 


Industry title 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


Description of Annual or Bench-mark Indexes — Continued 


Industry 
weights 


Trade — Continued: 


Wholesale trade —Continued: 


Wholesalers proper .......ccccceseeecoce-s.. 


Amusement, sporting and photo- 
graphic goods. 

ZAULLONIG CLV scene reac eee ee 
Beer, wine and distilled spirits 
Chemicals 


Dry goods and apparel... 


Biectricalssoods..- "ee eee 
Farm products (raw materials) .... 
Farm-suppiiess 2.5 peu tu ee 


Food products (ex. groceries) and 
tobacco. 


Forest products (ex. lumber)........ 
Furniture and house furnishings 
General merchandise .................... 
Groceries and food specialties... 


See footnote at end of Appendix B. 


2,871 


0.023 


0.262 
0.003 
0.091 
0.074 
0.173 
0.141 
0.027 
0.032 
0.264 


0.014 
0.080 
0.105 
0,258 


1949 ‘ 


SiCe 
No 


Type of 
indicator 


Description of series 


part 
701-729 


Having obtained estimated sales of major commodities for each kind of 
business within each type of wholesale trade in 1930, 1941 and LI515 
the next step was to deflate these sales in order to obtain a volume 
measure. All available price data in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
were utilized in order to deflate 1930 and 1951 sales detail in terms of 
1941 dollars. Each 1930 and 1951 commodity total within the 152 groups 
in wholesalers proper, the 24 groups in assemblers of primary products, 
the 106 groups in manufacturers’ sales branches and Offices, the 109 
groups in agents and brokers, the group petroleum bulk tank stations, 
and each of the other types of wholesale operation (for which no kind of 
business breakdown was available) was deflated in terms of 1941 
dollars. The weighting system adopted for combining the detailed 
deflated data was based on 1941 expense ratios. These expense ratios 
are similar to census value added except that they exclude net profits 
while including estimated allowances for working proprietors. 


Intercensal Interpolators. The next step was to interpolate between the 
census store-type bench-marks and to extrapolate from 1951, the last 
bench-mark. A number of possible interpolators was tested and the most 
suitable one selected. Various interpolators were used, e.g. deflated 
retail sales in a related store-type group, volume of Production in a 
related industry, volume of production in a group of related industries, 
etc. 


Annual Volume Series. In combining the store-type groups on the 1935- 
39 base in the 1935-46 period, the weighting system adopted was based 
on 1941 expense ratio data. 


In the 1946-58 period, the store-type indexes on the 1949 base were 
combined with weights based on estimated Gross Domestic Product at 
factor cost in 1951. It was assumed that the breakdown of G.D.P. at 
factor cost in 1949 would not differ greatly from that in 1951. The com- 
ponents of G.D.P. at factor cost were estimated from various sources. 
Certain components were either based on data taken from Taxation 
Statistics adjusted for coverage and from a fiscal to a calendar year 
basis, or from DBS Operating Results Surveys. These items included 
corporation profits, capitai cost allowances and mortgage and bond 
interest. From these combined data, ratios to total sales were computed 
for each store group of wholesale trade. These ratios were applied to 
sales data as reported in the 1951 Census of Distribution to give an 
estimate of corporation profits, bond and mortgage interest and capital 
cost allowances. Salaries and wages were teported in the Census of 
Distribution and total supplementary labour income was distributed pro- 
portionally to salaries and wages. Bank and loan interest was distributed 
on the basis of the components of G.D.P. already mentioned, viz., sala- 
ties, wages, supplementary labour income, corporation profits, capital 
cost allowances and bond and mortgage interest. Net income of unincor- 
porated business in wholesale trade as estimated for the national ac- 
counts was distributed by store-type proportionally to total remuneration 
of working proprietors in wholesale trade. These data were derived from 
a special compilation made by the Merchandising Section for this pur- 
pose from basic census worksheets. The components of G.D.P. at factor 
cost were summed, giving a 1951 weighting system for 25 store-types of 
wholesalers proper, 25 Store-types of manufacturers’ sales branches, 
one type of petroleum bulk tank station, and 25 store-types of other 
wholesalers. 


The projectors beyond 1951 for individual store-types were the same 
series as were used for interpolation. Monthly data are available for 
certain series in the current period and the annual average of monthly 
data has heen adopted since 1956. (See Appendix C), 
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Description of Annual or Bench-mark Indexes — Continued 


Industr, . 
Industry title ween | 8.1.C.? 


1949 


Type of Latest 


No. indicator year Description of series 


Trade — Continued: 


Wholesalers proper— Concluded: 


BP EIW AD 21, ededa anes ccercecesnrensce-ecescns 0,203 
Oe OT li bes Sith cb Sei ances my oni 0.020 
Leather and leather goods ............ 0.008 


Lumber and building materials 0.233 
(other than metal). 


Machinery, equipment and sup- 0.480 


plies. 
Metals and metal work .................. 0,072 
Paper and paper products ............ 0.095 


Petroleum and petroleum products -- 


Plumbing and heating equipment 0.077 
and supplies. 


Waste materials (including scrap 0.075 
metal). 

Other kinds of business ................ 0.061 

Other wholesalers (manufacturers’ 2.124 | part 
sales branches, agents and bro- 701-729 


kers, assemblers of primary prod- 
ucts, petroleum bulk tank stations 


and other). 
Amusement, sporting and photo- 0.004 
graphic goods. 
Luh CLC. ppeepseler RS pine Rainey SA 0,077 
Beer, wine and distilled spirits 0.010 
"CO. 1 Fel 8 1 igaacesi lil alee eae a 0.071 
Roabmand Cok Gs. i252 si, 0.004 
Dry goods and apparel .................. 0.100 
Electrical goods ............::ceceeeeee 0.115 
Farm products (raw materials)...... 0.288 
raw wD DLICS ALi22..6 Ati. ct A s.. 0.023 
Food products (ex. groceries) and 0,231 
tobacco. 

Forest products (ex. lumber)........ 0,008 
Fumiture and house furnishings 0.016 
General merchandise ..................+ 0.009 
Groceries and food specialties .... 0.107 
HATO WATC ests. choise. Da S Ae. 0.010 
Bee ON Yo cor cre nrarsrssaathmsasmananaanese 0,003 
Leather and leather goods ............ 0.005 


Lumber and building materials 0,104 
(other than metal). 


Machinery, equipment and sup- 0.193 
plies. 

Metals and metal work .............++. 0,107 

Paper and paper products ............ 0.070 

Petroleum and petroleum products 0.467 


Plumbing and heating equipment 0.038 
and supplies. 


Waste materials (including scrap -- 
metal). 


Other kinds of business ................ 0.064 


Retail trade .......-......ccsccovsssnsserscsssssse 9.567 | 731-799 | Gross output 1960° In measuring real domestic product originating in the retail trade indus- 
try, deflated current dollar sales by type of store were weighted and 
combined. Quantity data were not available in this area. 


In the 1935-47 period sales were deflated with 1941-based price in- 
dexes to give 1941 constant dollars. The constant dollar series were 
then combined with weights basedon 1941 expense ratios and the resul- 
ting series arithmetically converted to the 1935-39 base. 


In the 1946-51 period, 1949-based price indexes were used as deflators 
and the constant dollar store-type series combined with estimated 1949 
G.D.P. weights. The two series were linked in 1946 to give a continuous 
series on the 1949 base. 


See footnotes at end of Appendix B. 
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Trade — Continued: 


Industry title 


Retail trade — Continued: 


Grocery and combination stores 
(chain), 


Grocery and combination stores 
(independent). 


Other food and beverage stores .... 
General stores 


Garages and filling stations 
Men’s clothing stores ...........00.0..... 
Family clothing stores .... 
Women’s clothing stores 
SHOE stores et. See Ae 
Hardware stores 


Lumber and building material 
dealers, 


Furniture, appliance and radio 
stores, 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


Description of Annual or Bench-mark Indexes — Continued 


Industry 
weights 
1949 


0.233 


0.721 


0.556 
0.351 
1.526 
0.298 
0.850 


0.529 
0.220 
0.196 
0.230 
0.140 
0.294 
0.362 


0.375 


See footnote at end of Appendix B. 


Type of 
indicator 


Latest 
year 


Description of series 


In each of the census years, 1941 and 1951, it was possible to estimate 
the commodity sales of each individual trade, on a dollar basis, by 
using the percentage tables computed for each trade from the census 
retums.of firms reporting. Thus it was possible to recombine the com- 
modity detail for any group of stores falling within a major trade. In 
1951 detailed commodity sales data by trade were deflated with suit- 
able 1941-based price indexes to give 1951 retail sales in dollars of 
the year 1941. This project required the exploitation of all relevant 
price data collected by DBS. In addition, trade catalogue data as well 
as implied price data from production index bench-mark worksheets were 
used in order to deflate the available commodity detail. The weighting 
patterns of the Cost-of-living Index and the Consumer Price Index as 
well as those of the Wholesale Price Index, Residential Building Ma- 
terials, Non-residential Building Materials, Farm Products, Materials 
and Equipment Used by Farmers, Farm Family Living Costs, etc., were 
studied in order that the best combination of available price indexes 
could be made for the purpose of deflating each commodity total in 
each retail trade. This. detailed work was necessary in order to obtain 
a better measure of the volume of output movement between census 
years. This also permitted a check on the accuracy of the Price series 
used for intercensal deflation as well as the utilization of greater detail 
in the weighting pattem in order to take proper account of shifts be- 
tween trades. 

After the deflation work was completed the detailed sales data were 
combined using expense ratios as computed using 1941 census data. 
In order to estimate the missing ratios, salary, wage and working pro- 
prietor data for 1941 were utilized. Several adjustments were made to 
the census data as follows: the removal of restaurants to personal 
service, the transfer of office, store and school furniture, equipment 
and supplies to wholesale trade and the incorporation of estimated 
sales by milk dealers which were not covered by retail trade surveys 
nor by the Census of Industry. 


In the 1935-47 period intercensal store-type retail sales data were 
deflated and combined with 1941 expense ratios. Store-type deflators 
were constructed by combining available price indexes with 1941 cen- 
sus commodity weights. For certain store-type groups, it was necessary 
to prepare estimates of retail sales in the intercensal period. These 
groups included meat stores (1935-40), other food stores (1935-40 and 
1942-47), garage and filling station (1935-40) and other automotive 
group (1935-40 and 1942-47), other apparel (1935-40 and 1942-47), 
other building material dealers (1935-40 and 1942-47), other furniture, 
appliance and radio stores (1935-40), farm implement dealers (1935-40 
and 1942-47), and beverage stores (1935-40 and 1942-47). The total 
of these estimated sales and the sales covered in the intercensal 
revisions was then deducted from total retail sales in order to derive 
the group ‘‘all other trades’’. In general the sales in the above spe- 
cified trades were estimated by extrapolating on the basis of a related 
series. The trend of the extrapolator was modified where necessary in 
the light of the actual 1941 and 1951 census comparisons. 

In the 1946-60 period the index of retail trade was computed on a 1949 
base. Monthly deflators for the 24 retail trades have been prepared by 
the Prices Division. These deflators drew on a wide range of price 
relatives which were combined using weights based on the commodity 
detail already described. The weighting system for combining the de- 
flated store-type sales was based on estimated gross domestic product. 
Data for these estimates were obtained from various sources, namely the 
Taxation Statistics report of the Department of National Revenue, the 
1951 Census of Distribution and the Merchandising Section, DBS. 


Since there was no significant difference between the annual and the 
monthly indexes in the 1946-49 period, it was decided to adopt the 
monthly index from 1946 to date. 


EO — 


INDEXES OF REAL DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY OF ORIGIN 


Industry title 


Trade — Concluded: 


Retail trade— Concluded: 
De a ws dasinsetininenden 
ei aln ee a a 
Jewellery stores 
Geer BLONSB A. 28.2) ie AS 


ieiteriristranee Lie. 2.1 


Non-life insurance...............ccccccceeceeees 


Insurance andreal estate agents and 
agencies. 


OtherfinAnces hs 28s. ski S 


Public administration and defence.... 


Federal administration and defence 
(excluding postal service). 


See footnote at end of Appendix B. 
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Description of Annual or Bench-mark Indexes — Continued 


0.160 
0.332 
0.172 
2.022 


9.127 
1.121 


0.679 


0.366 


0.528 


5.545 


4.666 


2.612 


802-809 
802 


part 806 


part 808 


part 806 
part 808 
part 809 


804 


911 and 
916-918 


911 and 
916 


Type of 


indicator 


Labour input 


Labour input 


Labour input 


Labour input 


Gross output 


Labour input 


latest 


year 


1958 


1958 


1958 


1958 


1958 


1958 


Description of series 


The banking industry includes chartered banks, savings banks, Caisses 
Populaires, the Bank of Canada and the Foreign Exchange Control 
Board, clearing houses, note brokers, etc. 


Owing to the lack of suitable data for measuring output in this area, it 
was decided to use a primary input measure. Salaries, wages and sup- 
plementary labour income were deflated with an index of average 
weekly wages and salaries in banking, investment and loan. 


The life insurance industry includes establishments primarily engaged 
in issuing, underwriting, selling or administering life insurance policies. 
Fraternal life insurance organizations are included here. Owing to the 
lack of data suitable for measuring output in this industry, a labour 
input measure has been adopted. Salaries, wages and supplementary 
labour income were deflated with an index of average weekly wages and 
salaries in insurance. 


The non-life insurance industry includes establishments primarily en- 
gaged in issuing, underwriting, selling or administering insurance 
policies other than life. This industry includes fire insurance, accident 
and sickness insurance, automobile insurance, marine insurance, etc. 


As in life insurance, a labour input measure has been adopted. Salaries, 
wages and supplementary labour income were deflated with an index of 
average weekly wages and salaries in insurance. 


This group of industries belongs partly in insurance and partly in real 
estate, but a separation was not possible. Labour input was adopted as 
the output measure. Salaries, wages and supplementary labour income 
and net income of unincorporated business were deflated with an index 
of average weekly salaries and wages in finance, insurance and real 
estate. 


All paid and imputed rents on residential property as well as commercial 
rents received by persons and imputed rents on government-owned buil- 
dings were included here as a separate group. 


The gross rent estimates prepared for National Accounts purposes were 
deflated with suitable price indexes and combined using weights based 
on the relative contribution of each class to aggregate G.D.P. in the 
base period. The breakdown of rents by type is as follows: (1) non-farm 
residential (paid and imputed) including facility; (2) farm residential 
(paid and imputed); (3) farm non-residential (paid); (4) garage rents (paid 
and imputed); (5) commercial non-farm rent received by individuals and 
(6) imputed rent on government-owned buildings. 


This industry is composed of the following groups: (1) trust and loan; 
(2) personal and business credit; (3) investment trust; (4) stock and 
bond dealers; (5) various government companies. Since data suitable 
for use aS output measures were lacking for this group of industries, a 
labour input measure has been adopted. Salaries, wages, supplementary 
labour income and net income of unincorporated business were deflated 
with an index of average weekly wages and salaries in banking, invest- 
ment and loan. 


Government service is considered non-commercial in nature and as such 
was measured by labour input. Included in government service are certain 
services which, according to the Standard Industrial Classification, 
belong to other industries such as agriculture, forestry and fisheries. 
These services include experimental farms, forestry patrol, forest nurs- 
eries, reforestation, fire inspection, operation of fish hatcheries and 
fishery protection service. 
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Industry title 


Public administration and defence — 
Concluded: 


Defence service (armed forces only) 


Other federal administration .......... 


Other government administration .... 


Municipal and other local govern- 
ment administration. 


Provincial government administra- 
tion. 


Other government service n.e.c..... 


Community, recreation, business and 
personal service, 


Community service 


Education 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


Description of Annual or Bench-mark Indexes — Continued 


Industry Type of Latest 


weights indi I ear 
1949 No. indicato y 


0.866 | part 911 | Labour input 1961 


1.746 | part 911 | Labour input 1958 
and 916 


2.054 |917 and 


918 
1.008 917 Labour input 1958 
1.046 918 Labour input 1960 
919 


10.202 |901-909; 
922-949 


4.199 |901-909 
1,588 901 Labour input 1961 


See footnotes at end of Appendix B. 


Description of series 


Only the armed forces were included here. Other defence services are 
included in other federal administration. A volume measure based on 
labour input has been prepared for the armed forces. Using data pro- 
vided by the Department of National Defence it was possible to adjust 
for shifts in rank and trade group structure. In the post-war period it 
was also possible to adjust for risk associated with flying duties and 
for the active reserves of the three armed forces. Using the data on 
numbers, in conjunction with base-period rates of pay, it was possible 
to obtain a weighted numbers series. Pay data utilized for base-period 
weights include basic pay, subsistence allowances, value of free 
medical care and, in the case of the lower tanks, an allowance for 
clothing. No distinction in rates of pay or in statistical treatment was 
made between married and single or male and female members of the 
armed forces. 


In addition to the regular force, it was possible to construct a series 
for the active reserves for the period from 1947 to date. It was neces- 
sary to tie together the activity of active reserves attending local 
nightly drills, the summer training camp activities of these reserves, 
retired officers taking special courses or training with the regular 
forces, cadet instruction, C.O.T.C., U.N.T.D., C.S.C. cadets, R.F.T.P., 
etc. This was done by estimating the number of days worked in each 
period, the average rank for pay purposes and then weighting accordingly. 


A constant dollar labour input series was adopted as the measure in 
this industry. Salaries, wages and Supplementary labour income (ex- 
cluding certain groups measured elsewhere and including others not 
measured elsewhere) were deflated with an index of wage-rates. In the 
1935-39 based series the index was a special wage-rate index covering 
selected occupations and the annual number of employed persons in the 
civil service. In the 1949-based series the deflator was an implicit 
Price index derived partly from moving 1949 values on a volume index 
based on the number of employees and partly from deflating current 
values with indexes of average hourly earnings appropriate to casual 
employees. These were the deflators used in the constant dollar 
National Expenditure estimates. 


The groups measured elsewhere include the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, the armed forces, federal hospitals, Canadian govem- 
ment elevators, Dominion govemment telegraphs, National Harbours 
Board, Indian Day schools, and Dominion Post Office. Certain Crown 
corporations which are not measured elsewhere are included here. 
These include Defence Construction Limited, Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited and Crown Assets Disposal Corporation. 


In measuring government services Canadians working in Canadian 
government offices are counted whether located in Canada or not, 
whereas foreign government employees in Canada are omitted. 


Salaries, wages and supplementary labour income were deflated with an 
implied index of wage-rates. This index of wage-rates based on the 
eamings of regular and casual employees of provincial government, 
was obtained from the worksheets of the National Product Section. 


Salaries, wages and supplementary labour income (excluding highway 
construction performed by own labour force) were deflated with an index 
of wage-rates in provincial government. The deflator was an implied 
index based on earnings of both regular and casual employees, obtained 
from the worksheets of the National Product Section. 


Other government service, n.e.c, includes consular service, diplomatic 
Service and legation staffs of foreign governments located in Canada. 
In measuring domestic product, these activities must be excluded.?° 


Education is considered to be a non-commercial industry. Private profit- 
motivated schools are relatively unimportant and are not treated sepa- 
rately. The measure adopted was constant dollar labour input. 


Base period salaries and wages were extrapolated on the number of 
teaching staff. Consideration was given to part-time teachers and a total 
on a full-time basis was estimated. 
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Description of Annual or Bench-mark Indexes — Continued 


Industry 
Industry title weights 
1949 


Bi. Type of Latest 


No. indicator year Description of series 


Community, recreation, business and 
personal service — Continued: 


SN rc nnmnntiranine 2.012 903 
Hospitals 


0.931 | part 903 | Labour input 1959 All hospitals are considered here to be non-commercial in nature. Some 
hospitals, however, are profit-motivated but available statistics did not 
permit a separation. Most large privately-owned hospitals are classified 
as public hospitals since a major portion of their income is in the form 
of government grants and they are not primarily profit-motivated. Labour 
input is the major indicator used but due to the-above mix an amount of 
depreciation has had to be included. A series of weighted labour input 
(salaries, wages and supplementary labour income) was derived for the 
period 1952-58 using 1958 wage-rates by class of personnel, as base 
year weights. This series was extrapolated to 1935 on the number of 
graduate nurses and other personnel in hospitals and re-based to 1949 
constant dollars on the basis of related data. Depreciation per bed in 
non-govemment operated hospitals in the base period 1949, was pro- 
jected on the number of beds to give a constant dollar capital input 
series. For all government-operated hospitals, such as veteran, mental 
and tuberculosis, labour input was the measure adopted. 


Qo ges ee 1.081 | part 903 |Labour input 1958 Salaries, wages and supplementary labour income were deflated with an 
implied wage-rate index for hospitals. Net income of physicians, sur 
geons and dentists, was deflated with a price index of doctors’ and 
dentists’ fees respectively. An implied price index of doctors’ and 
dentists’ fees was used to deflate the net income of other own account 
workers such as private nurses and chiropractors. Also included in this 
latter group were some own account workers belonging to S.I.C. indus- 
tries 906 and 909. 


Other community service ................ 0.599 | 904-909 


BRR Tas Pete astacececcs cnc danetacenee 0.275 904 Labour input 1960 The measure adopted for religion was based on labour input since this 
industry is non-commercial in nature. Salaries, wages, living allowances 
and other supplementary labour income were deflated with an index of 
living costs composed of four of the components of the Consumer Price 
Index, viz., food, shelter, clothing and household operation. 


Other community service n.e.c..... 0.324 |906, 909 | Labour input 1960 This industry includes art galleries, museums, and public libraries as 
well as ‘‘own accounts’’ such as the following: artists, inventors, 
journalists, naturalists, playwrights, poets, free lance reporters and 
writers. Membership organizations, such as political organizations, 
Rotary clubs, Kiwanis clubs and other civic, social and fraternal asso- 
ciations as well as welfare institutions and charitable organizations 
are also classified here. Although some of these groups may be con- 
sidered to be commercial while others are definitely non-commercial, no 
such split was attempted in measuring this industry. The entire group 
was considered as non-commercial. Salaries, wages and supplementary 
labour income, deflated with an index of average weekly earnings in 
selected service industries, was used to represent this industry. This 
measure is deficient in that it excludes net income of unincorporated 
business which could not be separated from ‘‘other health’’ above. 


RPC UPAMOR SCIVICG, (su.. .sesscassuseteandvse 0.471 |922-924 
ice"... 0.348 922 Gross output 1958 Paid admissions were used formotion picture theatres, community enter- 
eRe eerie : prises, itinerant motion picture exhibitors and drive-in theatres. Prior 
to 1948 community enterprises and itinerant motion picture exhibitors 
were included with motion picture theatres. Data for drive-in theatres 
were first collected in 1947. 


For film exchanges and motion picture production, receipts were deflated 
with the implied price index of theatre admissions. 


LON BETVICE | ...c..2-.8s-008 0.123 924 Gross output 1951 This industry includes all recreation service except theatres and theat- 
anemeeqrention scmies tical service. Data were available in decennial census years only. 


The measure adopted was deflated receipts in decennial census years 
interpolated on an index of output in theatres. The deflator used for 
receipts was the price index of theatre admissions from the Consumer 
Price Index. Projection beyond 1951 was made on an index of employ- 
ment in selected service industries since theatre admissions did not 
seem suitahle in this period. 


ervi : 32-939 | Labour input 1958 This group includes accountancy, advertising, engineering and scientific 
eee hee ERI TTT bes : services, labour organizations, trade associations, lawyers, addressing 
services, adjusting services, public stenographers, commercial art 

service, etc. 


Although labour and trade associations are non-commercial in nature the 
entire group is classified as commercial. Output measures could not be 
prepared for this group, since, with the exception of advertising agencies 
in recent years, no data are available except on a decennial basis and 
then for the most part, for labour input only. As a result a labour input 
measure was adopted in this area. Salaries, wages and supplementary 
labour income were deflated with an index of average weekly wages and 
salaries in finance, insurance and real estate. The base period net 
income of those engaged in engineering and scientific services and in 
law was applied to the number practising each year to give a constant 
dollar series. The net income of accountants, auditors and other business 
service ‘‘own accounts’’ was deflated with the implied price index of 
income rates in engineering and scientific services. 


See footnotes at end of Appendix B. 
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Industry title 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


Description of Annual or Bench-mark Indexes — Continued 


Industry S.1.C.} 


weights 
1949 


No, 


Type of Latest 
indicator year 


Description of series 


ge te lec ee a ee 


Community, recreation, business and 
personal service — Continued: 


Hotels, motels and lodging houses 


See footnote at end of Appendix B. 


0.487 


6.220 


1.948 


941-949 
941 


942 


943 


945 


Gross output 1958 
Labour input 1958 
Net output 1958 


Gross output 1958 


The measure adopted was deflated personal expenditure obtained from 
the National Product Section. In deriving this measure, decennial census 
receipts of barber shops and beauty parlours in 1941 were extrapolated 
to 1935 on an index of retail sales. Projection forward from 1951 was 
made on the basis of population. 


The measure used for domestic service was deflated labour income. 
Salaries, wages and living allowances were deflated with an index of 
average hourly earnings in laundries and dry cleaning plants. Domestic 
service is considered as non-commercial in nature. 


For that portion of the dyeing, cleaning and pressing industry covered 
by an annual survey, a net index was computed by deducting the cost of 
materials and supplies in constant dollars from receipts in constant 
dollars. 


For the remainder a gross index was computed by deflating estimated 
receipts. The value of receipts, available in decennial census years, 
was interpolated on a straight line trend, and projected after 1951 on 
the gross index of dyeing, cleaning and pressing computed using the 
annual survey data. The groups covered by census data include (1) dis- 
tributors or agents for dry cleaners, (2) fur cleaning, repair and storage, 
(3) cleaning, pressing and repair shops, (4) hat cleaning shops, and (5) 
tug cleaning and repairing plants. In 1941 it was necessary to estimate 
groups (4) and (5) to include them here since they had been included in 
personal and miscellaneous service respectively. Rug cleaning had 
been included in the annual survey up to and including the year 1949. 
Thus it was necessary to deduct this item from the survey for the 
1935-49 period to prevent duplication. In the portion of the industry 
covered by the annual survey receipts were deflated with the laundry 
Service component of the Consumer Price Index up to the year 1949 and 
the dry cleaning service component thereafter. 


In the 1935-46 period materials were available in detail. Base period 
unit values were applied to current period quantities and the constant 
dollar values summed. Complete coverage was Obtained using the as- 
sumption that the prices of items not covered moved with the prices of 
covered items. 


Since the detail of materials was not available in the 1947-58 period, 
the total value of materials was deflated with a price’ index representing 
the items included in materials. For this purpose a composite price 
index of laundry soap, packaged soap, gasoline, detergent and dyeing 
materials was compiled. 


The first annual survey of hotels on a continuing basis was made in 
1949. Prior to that, only 1941 Decennial Census data were available. 
Receipts by source were interpolated between 1941 and 1949, and ex- 
trapolated from 1941 to 1935 on the index of retail sales. 


Since 1949, revenue has been reported by source, i.e., receipts from 
rooms, meals, beverages and ‘‘other’’ which includes cigarettes, tobac- 
co, barbering and hairdressing, newspapers, Magazines, etc. Each 
component of revenue was deflated separately. Receipts from room 
rental were deflated with an index of rates for hotels and cabins as 
prepared by the National Product Section. In this index, rates for 
several types of accommodation are combined to give a composite rate 
index. Meal receipts up to 1954 were deflated with a composite index 
of hourly earnings in hotels and restaurants and the food price index 
component of the Consumer Price Index. After 1954 the Consumer Price 
Index component ‘‘restaurant meals’? was used. The deflator for bever- 
age receipts was a composite index of average hourly earings in hotels 
and restaurants combined with a price index of alcoholic beverages. The 
deflator used for ‘‘other’’ receipts was an average of the price indexes 
of tobacco and men’s haircuts. Certain series used in the deflation 
were not available for the entire period and estimates were necessary. 
The index of average hourly eamings in hotels and restaurants was 
available only from 1945 to date. The 1945 index was extrapolated to 
1939 on average weekly eamings in selected service industries and 
from 1939 to 1935 on the index of wage-rates in laundries prepared by 
the Department of Labour.'! The weights used for combining the cost of 
materials and labour were based on the percentage contribution of each 
to the total cost of goods sold. As these data first became available in 
1956, the weights were based on that year, on the assumption that the 
relationship between cost of material and labour in 1956 would be simi- 
lar to that in the base periods. 


The weighting system for combining the four series of deflated receipts 
was based on receipts less cost of goods sold in the year 1956. Esti- 
mates were necessary for the cost of goods sold. Operating expense 
Percentages based on a sample of hotels (having 100 or more rooms) 
were applied to receipts by all hotels to give cost of sales including 
labour. The labour content was then estimated using related data and 
removed from the cost of goods sold. 
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Description of Annual or Bench-Mark Indexes — Concluded 


Industry 


B,C," Tr f Latest 
Industry titl type o es 
ny . on No. indicator year 
Community, recreation, business and 

personal service — Concluded: 

Hotels, motels and lodging houses — 

Concluded: 

ST EMARE DRE es le cc acadeusicicosnoeesmneovicese 0.175 946 Net output 1958 

Restaurants, cafes and taverns...... 0.870 947 Gross output 1960 

ere EARS UIE oy tony cucu san cecnieerdecacvesnaes 0.063 948 Gross output 1958 

PAPE Vl gee re 944 Labour force 1951 

0.157 
Other personal service n.e.c. ........ 949 


1 Standard Industrial Classification Manual, DBS, 1948. 
2 Trade Journal of Canadian Farm Implements, February and April, 1951. 
3’ Nebraska Test Bulletin 1950, petsinraity of Nebraska. 

Income Parity for Agriculture, Part II — 


Description of series 


Motels are included as of 1950. Estimates of revenue were made from 
data published in the monthly report Canadian Hotel Review and 
Restaurant. Revenue from motels was combined with revenue from 
hotels and deflated as described above. 


For boarding and lodging houses net income in 1949 was estimated by 
the National Product Section as 50 percent of gross revenue as reported 
in the family expenditure survey for that year. Projection to other years 
was made on an index of restaurant sales. The current dollar series was 
deflated with a combined price index of rooms and meals in hotels. 


The annual survey of laundries covers power laundries only and provides 
data for receipts, cost of materials and supplies used, employment and 
operating expenses. Data for laundry service by other than power laun- 
dries were available for decennial census years only. 


A net index was computed for power laundries by deducting the cost of 
materials and supplies in constant dollars from the value of receipts in 
constant dollars. 


In the 1946-58 period, receipts were available by type of service per- 
formed, i.e., laundry, cleaning, coat and towel rental, wholesale laun- 
dry and dry cleaning, and ‘‘other’’. Both laundry and cleaning receipts 
were deflated with their Consumer Price Index counterpart although 
receipts from cleaning were deflated with the laundry component prior | 
to 1948. Receipts from other service were deflated with the implied 
price index of laundry and cleaning service. 


A breakdown of receipts was not available in the 1935-46 period. Re- 
ceipts abe deflated with the laundry service component of the Consumer 
Price Index. 


In the 1947-58 period, the value of materials and supplies was available 
in total only, and was deflated with a composite price index of laundry 
soap, packaged soap, bleach, scouring powder, gasoline and detergent. 


In the 1935-46 period, the quantity and value of materials and supplies 
used were reported in detail. Base-period unit values for each item were 
multiplied by current year quantities to give constant dollar series. 


For laundry service by other than power laundries, receipts as reported 
in Decennial Census volumes were deflated and the resulting constant 
dollar series interpolated on the gross index of power laundries. Material 
inputs were not available in this area. 


Restaurants and cafes are covered by the retail trade survey and current 
dollar sales data were available historically. Sales have been deflated 
with a composite index of average hourly earnings in hotels and restau- 
rants and the food price index component of the Consumer Price Index. 
— 1954 the Consumer Price Index component ‘‘restaurant meals’’ was 
used. 


Taverns, night clubs, cabarets, etc., are also part of this industry ac- 
cording to the Standard Industrial Classification. Part of this group, 
taverns, was covered in the ‘‘all other trades’? component of retail 
trade. 


The only data available in this industry were receipts and employment 
which were collected in decennial census years. A special survey was 
made in 1956 but the coverage was not complete. Receipts in 1941 and 
1951 were deflated with the Consumer Price Index and interpolation was 
made on the number of registered deaths. Extrapolation from 1941 to 
1935 and projection beyond 1951 were made on the number of registered 
deaths. 


is group of service establishments covers shoe shine parlours, win- 
oe i, mos service, turkish baths, photography, etc. The Decennial 
Census was the only source of data in this area. Since suitable deflators 
were not available for deflating receipts for a detailed breakdown of in- 
dustries, it was decided to use the numberof gainfully occupied persons 
as reported in decennial census years, interpolating on a straight line 
trend and projecting beyond 1951 on the index of employment in laun- 
dries and dry cleaning. 


xpenses of Agricultural Production, October, 1940, United States Department ot Agriculture, 


“For latest bench-mark year see Reference Paper, Revised Index of Industrial Production, DBS, Catalogue No, 61-502, For purposes of this publication, 


_these bench-marks have not been revised nor updated. 
5 Included in this group for comparability with earlier years. 
© Waybill Analysis, 1949, Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada. 


7 Warehousing was included with truck transportation in the 1935-45 period. 


* Annual Report, Lake Carriers’ Association, United States of America. 


* Not final; see Appendix C for method used and store-type detail available. 


1° See section on Concept of Production, Part III, paragraph 5. 


1 Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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APPENDIX C 


DESCRIPTION OF QUARTERLY INDEXES 


2 XICVATSA 


CSXAGU VIASTHAUO 4O KOITSIRDBES 


Industry title 


Marketings .0.0......cccccceee- 


Changes in inventories ... 


s 


Income in kind 


Net mark-up on Canadian Wheat 


Board sales. 


Mining (excluding contract drilling 


other than oil and gas). 


~Manufacturing (excluding repair ser- 


vice). 


Industry 
weights 
1949 


B.1.67 
No. 


APPENDIX C 


Description of Quarterly Indexes 


Description of series 


100.000 
53.080 
10.714 


0.540 
0.457 


0.083 


3.245 


27.340 


See footnotes at end of Appendix C. 


000-079 


080 - 089 


091-097 
091-095 


097 


101-117 
|part 119 
121-159 


+ — ee: 


This industry’s output was measured using farmers’ sales 


| of farm products adjusted for changes in farm-held stocks 


of grain and livestock plug an estimate of farm products 
consumed by the farmers. Since farm sales of major grains 
to the Canadian Wheat Board do not reflect final prices 
received by farmers (only initial payments), the additional 
net mark-up on these grains was added to the quarter in 
on gg the C.W.B. sold the grain for consumption or ex- 
port. 


Farmers’ marketings of oats, barley, rye and flax, in 
bushels, were valued at base year initial prices. Wheat 
sales were deflated with a price index based on Canadian 
Wheat Board daily fixed cash quotations. The value of 
other hay and grain marketings was deflated with an im- 
plied price index based on the five major grains. Pounds 
of milk or milk equivalent of farm-produced dairy products 
and dozens of eggs were valued at base year unit prices. 


Cattle, calves, sheep, lambs and hogs sold, were valued 
at average base year unit prices per hundredweight. 


Hundredweight of potatoes marketed were valued using 
base year prices. The value of farm sales for other farm 
products such as tobacco, vegetables, sugar beets, fruits, 
wool, honey, maple products, forest products, fur farm 
products and miscellaneous other farm products was de- 
flated with appropriate price indexes. 


Changes in the number of cattle, calves, sheep, lambs, 
hogs, chickens and turkeys held on farms were valued 
; using average ‘‘herd’’ or ‘‘flock’’ prices per unit in the 
base year. Changes in the number of bushels of oats, 
barley, rye and flax held on farms were valued using 
average initial unit prices in the base year. Wheat inven- 
tory changes in bushels were valued at the price per 
bushel implicit in the deflated value of wheat sales in the 
quarter. New wheat crop inventory additions in the third 
quarter of each year were valued separately in order to 
' reflect crop quality. 


I 


The estimated values of milk, butter, cheese, poultry, 
eggs, meat, fruits, vegetables, potatoes, honey, maple 
| products, forest products and wool consumed or used by 
| farmers, their families and hired help were deflated with 
| appropriate price indexes. 


Bushels of wheat, oats and barley sold by the Canadian 
| Wheat Board were valued at the difference between final 
and initial prices received by farmers in the base year. 


Cords of pulpwood cut and logs cut for domestic sawmill 
consumption (represented by sawn lumber and shingles) 
were weighted with average unit prices in the base year. 
Exports of railroad ties, telegraph and telephone poles 
and pit props, weighted with their respective prices per 
unit in the base period, were also added. 


Pounds of some 40 species of sea and inland fish landed 
| were weighted and combined using base period average 
unit landed prices. 


The numbers of wildlife pelts (25 types) taken during the 
| trapping season were weighted using individual base year 
| average prices per pelt. This annual aggregate was then 
| divided equally between the first quarter of the current 
calendar year and the fourth quarter of the previous year. 
| Indexes used here were those incorporated in the Index of 
| Industrial Production. For details see Appendix B, Page 
53 of the Revised Index of Industrial Production, 1935 - 
1957. To update the series therein, see Catalogue No. 
61-005 (Monthly). 


| Indexes used here were those incorporated in the Index of 
Industrial Production. For details see Appendix B, page 
53 of the Revised Index of Industrial Production, 1935- 
11957. To update the series therein, see Catalogue No. 
| 61-005 (Monthly). 


Frequency and 
source of data 


Monthly — DBS 
Agriculture Division 
Farm Finance Section 


Monthly — DBS 
Prices Division 
Wholesale Prices Section 


Quarterly — DBS 
Agriculture Division 
Farm Finance Section 


Quarterly — DBS 
National Accounts and 
Balance of Payments 
Division 
National Product Section 


National Accounts and 
Balance of Payments 
Division 

National Product Section 


Quarterly — DBS 
National Accounts and 
Balance of Payments 
Division 
National Product Section 


Monthly — DBS 
Industry and Merchan- 
dising Division 
Primary Industries Section 


Monthly — DBS 
} 


Quarterly — DBS 
| 


External Trade Division 


Monthly — DBS 
Industry and Merchan- 
dising Division 
Primary Industries Section 


Annual — DBS 
Agriculture Division 
Livestock and Animal 

Products Section 


Monthly — DBS 
National Accounts and 
Balance of Payments 
Division 
Industrial Output Section 


Monthly — DBS 
National Accounts and 
Balance of Payments 
Division 
Industrial Output Section 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


Description of Quarterly Indexes — Continued 


dustry! g1o3 Calendar Frequency and 


source of data 


In Ages 
i i Description of series variation 
Industry title a Pe No. p naticemient 
: 1 + 
Constrictoni, cscs cceccieee arse oar neeeeeree 6.379 | 404-439] Public and private investment in new construction was de- 4 
< flated with appropriate deflators and adjusted for repair 
construction done on a contract basis. 
E i and gas utilities ...... 1.646 | 602-604) Indexes used here were those incorporated in the Index of 
ies eth . Industrial Production. For details see Appendix B, page 
53 of the Revised Index of Industrial Production, 1935 - 
1957. To update the series therein, see Catalogue No. 
61-005 (Monthly). 
Other goods industries n.e.c. ............ 1.108 
Manufacturing repair service .......... 0.819 See An interpolation between annual bench-marks was used. are 
appendix 
B 
Contract drilling(excluding drilling 0.045} part 119} An interpolation between annual bench-marks was used. ps 
for oil and gas). 
Municipal waterworks .............:00005 0.244| part 608! An interpolation between annual bench-marks was used. = 
Service-producing industries .............. 46.920 
Transportation, storage and commu- 8.363 | 501-549 
nication. and 914 
‘TIAN SOMA CLOW wa. sco ceeast aes nese eweorsers 6.528 | 501-519 
Air transport and airports .............. 0.150 501 Domestic and international services of Canadian air car- 
riers were used to measure the output of this industry by 
weighting together the following components: 
Unit-toll passenger service was measured by the deflation % 
of passenger revenue with the ‘‘plane fare’’ component of 
the Consumer Price Index. 
Other unit-toll services, namely mail and goods transpor- uf 
tation were measured using mail and goods ton-miles 
weighted with base year unit prices. 
Other transportation revenues were deflated using a price 7 
index based on rates per hour charged by carriers doing 
bulk transportation. 
Passenger transport (inter-urban). 0.260} 505 Total revenue was deflated with the Consumer Price Index i! 
component for bus fares. 
Railway transport (including ex- 3.594 508 Passenger-miles and freight ton-miles were weighted with 7 
press). average unit revenue in the base year. Other revenues | 
such as those from mail, express, switching, milk, high- 
way transport etc. were deflated with appropriate price 
indexes. 
Passenger transport (urban and 0.555 510 Total revenue from regular or zone fares was deflated 4 
suburban). with the Consumer Price Index component for street car | 
and bus fares. 
TaxicabiSCrvicGere ets oc. cets 0.407 512 Consumer expenditure on taxicabs was deflated with the a 
Consumer Price Index component for taxi fares. 
"THU CK tran S DONG ees aise ts cocsesacteccoeees 0.497 514 Employment index centred for mid-month.* 4 
Water transnorteteincti sc. ae 0.802 516 Tons handled by Canadian registered ships was the yf 
measure used for shipping in Great Lakes and ocean traf- 
fic, while tons unloaded were used for coastwise service. 
These components were combined using weights based on 


Stevedoring 


See footnotes at end of Appendix C. 


0.227} part 518 


unpublished data for salaries, wages, income in kind, pro- 
fits, and depreciation in 1949. 


Wages paid to stevedores were deflated with an index 
based on wage-rates within the industry. 


Quarterly — DBS 
National Accounts and 
Balance of Payments 
Division 
National Product Section 


Monthly — DBS 
National Accounts and 
Balance of Payments 
Division 
Industrial Output Section 


Annual — DBS 
National Accounts and 
Balance of Payments 
Division 
Industrial Output Section 


Monthly — DBS 
Public Finance and 
Transportation Division 
Transportation Section 


Occasional — Air Transport 
Board 
Tariff Interpretation 
Section 


Monthly — DBS 
Public Finance and 
Transportation Division 
Transportation Section 


Monthly — DBS 
Public Finance and 
Transportation Division 
Transportation Section 


Monthly — DBS 
Public Finance and 
Transportation Division 
Transportation Section 


Monthly — DBS 
National Accounts and 
Balance of Payments 
Division 
National Expenditure 
Section 


Monthly — DBS 
Labour Division 
Employment Section 


Monthly — DBS 
Public Finance and 
Transportation Division 
Transportation Section 


Monthly — DBS. 
Labour Division 
Employment Section 


INDEXES 


Indus 
Industry title we pre 
1949 
Transportation, storage and commu- 
nication — Concluded: 
Intemational bridges, tunnels and 0.028 
ferries. 
ee a iibs scavasnacechcieses 0.008 
Coe ES 
Ree MND YEU ANT OE sy cc rousdessienessesecbevsees 
Ce Lig) Sie Oe i 0.230 
RSPAMD LEV BLOTS. Siccesecsseassesccesevsasveces 0.186 
Storage and warehousing................ 0.044 
RMAC ELON 5.0cssescevacaseovennsssngsennes 1.605 
Radio and television broadcasting 0.174 
PT MONONG BCLS IM EE ..essdsssseesvevsncpeseess 0.805 
Telegraph and cable .................0. 0.186 
COO a Wek 0.440 
NES RTH pa PA IPES LECH ve nenevonisesosovsesearers 14.562 
PAT OS LP oak. caupereaitgy cain ibonsn-e ed 4.995 
Wholesalers Prope$ ...........::c:ceereeceees 2.871 
Other wholesalers’ .................000 2,124 
we 5 Dw | 
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Description of Quarterly Indexes — Concluded 


Calendar Freq 
Description of series variation mp dae 
al source of da! 


part 519| An interpolation between annual bench-marks was used. Annual — DBS 

National Accounts and 
Balance of Payments 
Division 

Industrial Output Section 


part 519 


Trunk line barrel-miles adjusted for output of gathering 


Monthly — DBS 
lines were used to measure production, 


Public Finance and 
Transportation Division 
Public Utilities Section 


The measure of production used in the gas pipelines in- 
a dustry was Mcf. miles. 


524 Average weekly receipts, shipments and storage of grains 


by elevators were combined using base period average 
charges. 


Monthly — DBS 
Agriculture Division 
Crops Section 


527 The published employment index for this industry, centred Monthly — DBS 
for mid-month, was used.‘ Labour Division 
Employment Section 
543 - 549 
and 914 
543 The published employment index centred for mid-month Monthly — DBS 
was used,* Labour Division 
Employment Section 
547 The net sales by telephone companies Were deflated with Quarterly — DBS 
the Consumer Price Index component for telephones. Business Finance 
Division 
Operations Section 
549 Current communication revenue was deflated with a wage- Monthly — DBS 
rate index for that industry. Public Finance and 
Transportation Division 
Transportation Section 
914 Postal revenue was deflated with an index based on mail Monthly — DBS 
rates. Public Finance and 
Transportation Division 
Public Finance Section 
701-799 
701-729| Total wholesale trade was obtained by combining whole- 
salers proper and other wholesalers, using their respec- 
tive contributions to gross domestic product in the base 
period as weights. 
part Starting in 1955 the following statistics on sales for 18 Monthly — DBS 
701-729) store-types of wholesalers proper were available: fresh, Industry and Merchan- 
fruits and vegetables; groceries and food specialties; meat dising Division 
and dairy products; clothing and fumishing; footwear; other Merchandising Section 
textile and clothing accessories; coal and coke; drugs and 
drug sundries; newsprint, paper and paper products; tobac- 
co, confectionery and soft drinks; automotive parts and 
accessories; commercial, institutional and service equip- 
ment and supplies; construction materials and supplies 
including lumber; farm machinery; hardware; household 
electrical appliances; industrial and transportation equip- 
ment and supplies; and all other trades. 
The sales for each trade were deflated with an appro- Monthly — DBS 
priate store-type deflator and combined using estimated Prices Division 
contributions to base year gross domestic product at Retail, Wholesale 
factor cost. These results were then linked at the group and 
level to a similar computation done for the period from Farm Prices Sections 
1946-55 for a 9-store breakdown available in index form. 
part | As of 1956, the volume of output for this group of whole- Monthly — DBS 
701-729| salers (comprising agents and brokers, petroleum bulk Industry and Merchan- 
tank stations, assemblers of primary products, manufac- dising Division 
turers’ sales branches with and without stocks and other Inventories Section 
miscellaneous wholesalers) was represented by two of 
the above bracketed components: petroleum bulk tank Monthly — DBS 


Prices Division 
Wholesale Prices Section 


stations and manufacturers’ sales branches. Deflation of 
manufacturers’ sales branches was done at the industry 
level and aggregated into 13 groups of industries which 
were combined using salaries and wages obtained from 
1951 decennial census data. Deflated sales for petroleum 
bulk tank stations were measured separately. Gross do- 
mestic product at factor cost weights were then used to 
combine these 2 groups of wholesalers. 


—E— ns 


See footnotes at end of appendix C. 
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Industry title 


Industry 
weights 
1949 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


Description of Quarterly Indexex — Continued 


Description of series 


Calendar 
variation 


adjustment 


Frequency and 
source of data 


Trade — Concluded: 


Finance, insurance and real estate 


Other finance, insurance and real 
estate. 


Public administration and defence.... 


Federal administration and defence 
(excluding postal service). 
Defence service (armed forces 
only). 

Other federal administration 


Other government administration .... 


Municipal and other local govern- 
ment administration. 


Provincial government adminis- 


tration. 


Community, recreation, business and 
personal service. 


Community service 


Education 


9.567 


9.127 


5.545 


3.582 


4.666 


2.612 


0.866 


1.746 


2.054 


1.008 


1.046 


10.202 


4.199 
1.588 


See footnotes at end of Appendix Cc. 


731-7199 


802-809 


802-809 


911 and 
916-918 


911 and 
916 


part 911 


916 and 
part 911 


917 and 
918 


917 


918 


901-909 
and 
922-949 
901-909 


901 


Retail sales were broken down by type of retail outlet, 
namely: garages and filling stations; drug stores; 


grocery and combination stores (chain); grocery and com- 
bination stores (independent); other food and beverage 
stores (less liquor and beer); general stores; department 
stores; variety stores; motor vehicle dealers; men’s cloth- 
ing stores; family clothing stores; women’s clothing stores; 
shoe stores; hardware stores; lumber and building material 
dealers; furniture, appliance and radio stores; fuel dealers; 
jewellery stores; used cardealers; farm implement dealers; 
farm feed stores; government liquor stores; brewers’ retail 
stores; and miscellaneous trades. The sales for each of 
these 24 stores were adjusted currently for ‘‘births’’ and 
‘‘deaths’’ of stores when necessary and then deflated with 
special base-weighted deflators and combined using esti- 
mated contribution to base year gross domestic product at 
factor cost as derived from operating results surveys sup- 
plemented by taxation statistics and 1951 census of dis- 
tribution data. 


Deflated gross rents (paid and imputed) received by per- 
sons plus deflated gross imputed rents on government 
buildings were combined using base period contribution 
to gross domestic product at factor cost as weights. 


Salaries and wages paid in finance, insurance and real 
estate, plus the net income of unincorporated business 
were deflated with an index of average weekly eamings in 
the industry. 


Numbers in regular armed forces by ranks weighted with 
base year average pay, including allowances. 


Deflated salaries, wages and supplementary labour income 
received by employees in the federal service. 


Labour income of municipal employees (less waterworks 
and hospitals) deflated with an index based on wage-rates 
of full-time provincial employees. 


Estimate of full-time employment exclusive of hospitals 
and schools. 


An interpolation between annual bench-marks was used. 


ue 


6° 


Monthly — DBS 
Industry and Merchan- 
dising Division 
Merchandising Section 


Monthly — DBS 
Prices Division 
Retail Prices Section 


Quarterly — DBS 

National Accounts and 
Balance of Payments 
Division 

National Expenditure 
Section 


Monthly — DBS (Salaries 
and wages only) 
Labour Division 
Central Staff 


Quarterly — DBS (Net in- 
come of unincorporated 
business only) 

National Accounts and 
Balance of Payments 
Division 

National ProductSection 


Monthly — National 
Defence 


Monthly — DBS 
Labour Division 
Central Staff 


Monthly — DBS 
Labour Division 
Central Staff 


Monthly — DBS 
Public Finance and 
Transportation Division 
Government Employment 
and Payrolls Section 


Annual — DBS 
National Accounts and 
Balance of Payments 
Division 
Industrial Output Section 


INDEXES OF REAL DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY OF ORIGIN 131 


Description of Quarterly Indexes — Concluded 


Calendar 
variation 
adjustment 


Frequency and 


Industry title 
source of data 


Description of series 


personal service —Concluded: 
BUSAN NTS NGA onc vac cvevecoctosecccesnconovss 
| RARER EN gordo fy Ais ho cvGovscecasesescus 0.931 


: Community, recreation, business and 


903 


part 903| An interpolation between annual bench-marks was used. Annual — DBS 
National Accounts and 
Balance of Payments 
Division 


Industrial Output Section 


Monthly — DBS 
National Accounts and 
Balance of Payments 
Division 
National Expenditure 
Section 


flated with the Consumer Price Index component for 


1 
' 

| Girth Fistci hi) a cr 1.081) part 903) Consumer expenditure on other health services was de- 
doctors’ fees. 

j 

| 


| Other community service ................ 0.599} 904-909| An interpolation between annual bench-marks was used. Annual — DBS 
National Accounts and 
| Balance of Payments 
Division 
| Industrial Output Section 
| Recreation Service ...............ccceecceees 0.471; 922-924} Consumer expenditure on recreation was deflated with the Monthly — DBS 
- Consumer Price Index component for theatre admissions. National Accounts and 
Balance of Payments 
Division 
National Expenditure 
Section 
PSUGINCSS BEIVICE: .......ccccocsversvosseseoece 1.260| 932-939| Salaries, wages and net income of unincorporated busi- Monthly — DBS (Salaries 
, ness were deflated with an index based on wage-rates in and wages only) 
the finance, insurance and real estate industries. Labour Division 
Central Staff 
! Quarterly — DBS (net in- 
come of unincorporated 
| business only) 
National Accounts and 
Balance of Payments 
7 Division 
National Product Section 
! IBIS ET VICE .ocovecssecccetccncsereseonee 4.272) 941-949 
TOMES WC GOLVICE « .<fccceeessenvesssacyoane 0.487 942 Consumer expenditure on domestic service was deflated ~ Monthly — DBS 
with the Consumer Price Index component for household National Accounts and 
help. Balance of Payments 
Division 
National Expenditure 
Section 
| Dyeing, cleaning, pressing and 0.395! 943 and! The employment index was centred for mid-month.‘ “s Monthly — DBS 
laundries. 946 Labour Division 
| Employment Section 
Hotels, motels and lodging houses 1.948 945 Indexes for both hotels and lodging houses were based on 7 Monthly — DBS 
consumer expenditure data. The value of hotel service National Accounts and 
| was deflated with a special price index based on hotel Balance of payments 
and cabin rates. Lodging expenditure was deflated with a Division 
combined food and shelter price index. A special adjust- National Expenditure 
ment was made at the total level toreflect trends in motel Section 
service. 
taurants, cafes and taverns...... 0.870 947 The restaurant component of the retail sales survey (ad- 7 Monthly — DBS 
iat: justed currently for ‘‘births’’ and ‘‘deaths’’ of stores) was Industry and Merchan- 
deflated with a specially constructed price index. dising Division 
Merchandising Section 
irdressing............ 0.352 941 The index was based on current population estimates. = Quarterly — DBS 
Barbering and hairdressing Postann tahateied 
Census Analysis Section 
Patccacavenivaacn 0.063 948 The index was based on the number of deaths. 6 Monthly — DBS 
TIAGOLtARIOS ..<-cscco-2-- 00 ealts and Welfare 
Division , 
Vital Statistics Section 
“e 0.157| 944 and | The index was based on retail trade estimates. a Monthly — DBS 
Miscellaneous personal service 5 a iil nak Racedente nad 
Balance of Payments 
| Division 
| Industrial Output Section 
| | 1 E 
; Standard Industrial Classification Manual, DES, 1046 nt as the basic data vere in a rate-adjusted form at source. 


2 j ired for this compone 
. een ey indexes whets these did not exist as such, the annual indexes were spread monthly using the technique referred to in para- 
raphs 93-95, These monthly indexes were then simply averaged to yield quarterly levels. The interpolation was accomplished by submitting to the computer 
Se artificlal monthly index devoid of trend, cycle, seasonal and irregular components (i.e., an observation of 100.0 for each month of each year in the period 
covered), along with the annual bench-marks. The resultant series, representing trend-cycle movements, were used in both the seasonally unadjusted and adjus- 


gy eee ancien in which output is represented by employment, the end-of-month data are subjected to a two-month moving average to make the results 


a pont edad ee as sactaiion in thisindustry the relative importance of individual shopping days is taken into account in order to more accurately 
reflect the rate of output between months and quarters. 
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PROBLEMS IN THE RECONCILIATION OF REAL GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT 
AT FACTOR COST WITH CONSTANT DOLLAR EXPENDITURE ON GROSS 
NATIONAL PRODUCT AT MARKET PRICES 
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APPENDIX D 


Problems in the Reconciliation of Real Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost 
with Constant Dollar Expenditure on Gross National Product at Market Prices 


Introduction 


Gross National Product at market prices, the 
concept of production central to the Canadian 
National Accounts, measures ‘‘the market value 
of unduplicated goods and services produced in 
a given period—within the boundaries of production 
as defined—by Canadian residents’’.’ As implied 
in the preceding definition, the basis of valuation 
is a system of prices which will include indirect 
taxes less subsidies, while the boundaries of 
production are drawn so as to measure production 
of Canadian residents. A second concept of produc- 
tion, Gross Domestic Product at factor cost, is also 
published in the Canadian system of accounts. This 
aggregate differs from the first in two respects. 
First, it measures production occurring mainly 
within the geographic boundaries of Canada,” second, 
the production so measured is valued at factor cost. 


Table IV of the National Accounts,’® provides a 
reconciliation between these two aggregates, and 
it is repeated below, for the year 1949, in order to 
clarify the differences already mentioned. 


1 National Accounts, Income 
1926-1956, DBS Part II, Para. 34. 

2The United Nations Statistical Commission in 
its Survey of National Accounting Practices, E/CN .3/291, 
12th February, 1962, distinguishes in Part Il of this 
report between the ‘‘territorial, domestic and national 
concepts’’, The ‘‘domestic’’ concept includes in its 
measure of production pay and allowances of armed 
services and consular services stationed abroad, but 
excludes such pay and allowances of the personnel of 
foreign governments stationed in the given country, while 
the ‘“‘territorial’’ concept reverses these entries. (The 
Canadian ‘‘domestic’’ concept follows the practice 
outlined above, and also, as recommended by the Una 
includes in its measure of production incomes of ships 
and aircraft operating abroad.) This same report, in its 
summary table of country practices, indicates four main 
product concepts: ‘*territorial, domestic, national and 
geographic’’, but the distinction between ‘‘territorial and 
geographic’ is not clear. 


A Standardized System of National Accounts, 
1958 edition —O.E.C.D., distinguishes only between the 
‘domestic and national’’ concepts and in a manner similar 
to that of the U.N. 
Sop. cit. 


and Expenditure, 


Both production concepts have their uses, 
although the valuation differences‘ have been 
explored more fully in the literature than have the 
boundary differences. The justification for market 
prices is that the allocation of demand as between 
various goods and services is, in part, a function 
of their prices. Similarly. studies of resource alloca- 
tion as between industries are more useful if only 
the costs of the various factors are measured. * 


An exact parallel to these two approaches to 
the measurement of production may be found in the 
measurement of economic production in constant 
prices. Constant dollar expenditure on Gross National 
Product at market prices, apart from the fact that 
production is valued in terms of the prices of some 
base period, is conceptually identical to its current 
value equivalent, while real Gross Domestic Product 
at factor cost. also has its current price equivalent. 


As has been indicated, the two constant dollar 
production estimates are closely related, therefore 
it should be possible to produce a balancing set of 
industry and expenditure accounts in real terms. 
The recent United Nations survey of national 
accounting practices® summarizes in tabular form 
constant price estimates by country. Of the seventy- 
seven reporting countries, eighteen produce constant 


price estimates using both the industry and the 


expenditure approaches. Of these eighteen countries, 
four use market price valuations for both estimates, 
thirteen use a factor cost valuation for the industry 
estimates and a market price valuation for the 
expenditure estimates while one country, the United 


“For a discussion of factor cost versus market 
price valuation see paragraph 8-10 of this report, also 
J.L. Nicholson, ‘‘National Income at Factor Cost or 
Market Price?’’ Economic Journal Vol. LXV, and various 
comments contained in A Critique of the United States 
Income and Product Accounts, Studies in Income and 
Wealth, Volume Twenty Two. 

S’This discussion is in terms of current price data. 
Given that prices, whether they be market or factor, are 
important determinants in the allocation of demand, it 
therefore would be of dubious value to use constant 
dollar data for purposes of structural analysis. 

op. cit. 


TABLE I. Relation Between Gross National Product at Market Prices and 
Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost 


Deduct: Residual error of estimate 


Indirect taxes less SUDSIGIES .....ceeeeeeesecceeerereeereeneeneeeeses 


Income received from non-+esidents 
Add: 


ccccccces bess etree socsseseens ses eesvoseesseseessessesen® 
on |, Ls occ anh eve saleable ov 0 BN guise 00s ve enneniemmbenanipompeneesrerent hare nen a ar 7 
90cccns shed acesddes sscuessessessevooceseonesesossorerlee 
occ ccccec esses gsce ses ees ese ccgnesecoseosoee sense sseee 


eeeceneseseececeeessesesere® 


0000 000bsbecceseccess pesesesseseossesesesvoseseneeeoees 


Income paid to NONTESIG| NES ....sccsececeeeenssreeeetenenenresenns 
Gross Domestic Product at FACTO COSE .....ccsecseeeeseeecsereeeenennennees 


ccc ceccccqncseded cvtesonesseeesooeneoseensspes cseseeetes 


1949 


millions of dollars 


16, 343 

- (=) 43 
- 1,808 
= 83 
390 

14, 885 


- 
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Kingdom, reconciles the two by preparing its 
expenditure estimates on the basis of both factor 
cost and market price valuations.’ (Its industry 
estimates are on a factor cost basis.) 


The reasons for preferring a factor cost valua- 
tion for the industry estimates and a market price 
valuation for the expenditure estimates have already 
been mentioned in the preceding discussion of the 
value estimates. Given that it is desirable to employ 
the two different valuations, it would also be 
desirable to be able to reconcile the two estimates 
simply in order to check the statistical accuracy of 
the results, Such a reconciliation was attempted, 
and the following will outline the methods used in 
converting constant dollar expenditure on Gross 
National Product at market prices to real Gross 
Domestic Product at factor cost. 


Adjustments Required to Convert Constant Dollar 
Expenditure on Gross National Product at Market 
Prices to Real Gross Domestic Product at Factor 
Cost. 


In its simplest terms, real Gross Domestic 
Product at factor cost measures constant dollar 
gross product originating by industry, which may 
be defined as constant dollar factor payments 
inclusive of capital consumption allowances. The 
addition of indirect taxes® to such factor payments 
would distort the concept of product being measured, 
for in no way can indirect taxes be considered to 
be a factor payment, On the other hand, the deletion 
of indirect taxes from the expenditure aggregate 
is somewhat more meaningful, in that expenditure 
may be considered in terms of purchases plus the 
payment of tax on the goods purchased. For these 
reasons, together with other problems connected 
with the allocation of indirect taxes to industries, 
it was decided that constant dollar expenditure on 
Gross National Product at market prices should be 
adjusted to a real Gross Domestic Product at factor 
cost basis, 


The adjustments required to convert constant 
dollar expenditure on Gross National Product at 
market prices to a real Gross Domestic Product 
at factor cost basis are identical with those of the 
value estimates, an example of which has been 
given in Table I, The adjustment from a national to 
a domestic basis is relatively simple to obtain, for 
constant price estimates of income receipts from, 
and income payments to non-residents are explicit 
entries in obtaining the estimates for constant 
dollar expenditure on Gross National Product at 
market prices. (In this connection it should be 


7 Problems inthe conversionof the United Kingdom’s 
estimates of constant price expenditure on Gross National 
Product at market prices from a market price to a factor 
cost basis are somewhat simplified by the fact that Gross 
National Product at market prices is measured excluding 
the amounts paid in customs duty on imports, (See Tables 
11 and 13, National Income and Expenditure, 1962, 
Central Statistical Office, London.) 

* The term ‘‘indirect taxes’’, should now be taken 
as meaning ‘‘indirect taxes less subsidies’’, 


noted that the deflation of these income flows is 
not subject to a unique solution, and, because the 
data on a domestic basis exclude these constant 
price estimates, these results are probably more 
accurate than are the estimates on a national basis.) 
However, complex techniques are required in order 
to obtain estimates of constant dollar indirect taxes 
less subsidies, with the result that the adjustment 
from a market to a factor cost basis of valuation is 
difficult to estimate even in approximate terms. 


The term ‘‘constant dollar indirect taxes’”’ has 
a rather specific meaning. In any year it measures 
what the value of indirect taxes would have been, 
had the production of the current period been 
produced at the prices prevailing in the base period, 
and had it been taxed at the tax rates of the base 
period. With reference to the constant price indirect 
tax adjustment, the United Kingdom notes, ‘‘While 
this series is shown as a necessary step in arriving 
at the estimates at constant factor cost, it does 
not necessarily imply that it is, in itself, of 
economic significance.’” 


In order to anticipate the probable effects of 
the indirect tax adjustment, it is of some use to 
consider both real Gross Domestic Product at factor 
cost and real Gross Domestic Product at market 
prices in index number form. Both may be expressed 
as weighted quantity indexes, where the weights 
are prices. In the case of real Gross Domestic 
Product at factor cost the price weights are factor 
costs, that is the prices that are paid in the market 
to the factors of production; while in the case of 
real Gross Domestic Product at market prices, the 
price weights are market prices, that is the prices 
that are paid in the market by final purchasers of 
goods and services. The deduction of constant 
dollar indirect taxes from real Gross Domestic 
Product at market prices, in effect, simply changes 
the weighting system of the index. Thus, those 
products that are highly taxed, e.g., tobacco and 
alcohol, will receive a relatively larger weight in 
a market price weighting system than they would in 
a factor cost weighting system. Given that this is 
the essential difference one would expect sub- 
stantial differences between the movement of real 
Gross Domestic Product at factor cost and real 
Gross Domestic Product at market prices to occur 
only if two factors were present: 


(1) If there were a substantial difference in the 
Tange of taxes in the base period, i.e., if some 
important commodities had virtually no tax and 
others had a large tax and, 

(2) If there were substantial shifts from period to 
period between expenditures on ‘‘no tax’’ and 
“high tax’’ items. 

Unless these two factors are present the indexes 

of real Gross Domestic Product at market prices 

and real Gross Domestic Product at factor cost 

Should move closely together. It is probable 

that, on balance, such shifts are not present to 

an extent sufficient to have a marked effect on 


* op. cit., footnote 1, page 73, 
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the index of real Gross Domestic Product. An 
examination of the results, for both the Canadian 
and the United Kingdom data, substantiates this 
proposition. 


Because the procedures followed in obtaining 
estimates of constant dollar indirect taxes were 
so complex, the question will be raised as to why 
some simple adjustment, such as aggregate indirect 
taxes, deflated with an index of tax rates, could 
not be attempted. Even apart from such complex 
problems as determining tax rates in the case of 
real property taxes, which vary both with mill rates 
and with assessed values, such a series would not 
provide us with the required answer, This is because 


a simple index of tax rates will not yield the price 
index required to deflate indirect taxes. For example, 
taxes vary both because of changes in rates and 
because of changes in price. To remove indirect 
taxes from a constant dollar series, what is required 
is base period tax rates applied to current period 
quantities, valued in the prices of the base period. 


In the following exampie, the price of the radio 
is allowed to change while the tax rate is held 
constant. The correct price index for deflation of 
indirect taxes is that shown in line 9. A comparison 
between that and the simple index of tax rates, 
shown in line 10, indicates why direct deflation of 
current dollar indirect taxes with a simple index of 
tax rates will not provide the required result, 


TABLE II. An Illustration of the Price Index Required for the 
Deflation of Ad valorem Indirect Taxes. 


Excluding tax 


1. Value of radios sold (current Collars) ........cccsecesreerereeeeeres 
ge (DIICE INGEX) ........scerroorrrevereeseeseseoneces 
8. (constant dollars) .......ceesseesesesseeeeres 


Including tax 


4. Value of radios Sold (current Collars) ......:ssseeserseereeerereees 
by (Price INGEX) ....ceerceeecesererereeereeseeneeees 
6. (conStant GOllAars) .......sesesresrreereseres 
7. Tax collected (4)— (1) (current Collars) ......csssseseeeseerseneeees 
8. (6)-—(3) (constant dollars) 

9. Implicit Price INCEX ......ccceseeesrrereetrereneeetenes 


10. Tax rate (Year 1= 100) .....ccscseesseeersrsreesseneseeerseessrsessenersreees 


oe REE ee Se een 


The Derivation of Constant Dollar Indirect Taxes 


For the Canadian accounts, the allocation of 
indirect taxes to the expenditure components is 
complicated by the fact that only a small portion 
of the total of such taxes is levied at the point 
where the transaction constitutes a sale to a final 
purchaser. For example, federal sales taxes are, 
for the most part, levied on the manufacturer. Some 
of the provinces and municipalities have a retail 
sales tax but these are only a small portion of total 
indirect taxes. Because of the complexity of the 
problem it was decided that only through the use 


Pens OTTO ORCL OLE COX sccoccrocscpnasctarsaecsrsepsecanceessossetsvarsrsssre 
PMMA LCST RIUELE LE AUC. cccdeerusseecsusencresesuensesanprsasecrarocnegencacersarcertostaigrore 
Price Of radio, iINClUGING tax  .........s.ereecoscrorecererererersssrereracenosonscs 
Price index at retail, excluding tax.........sccrseeerecorseersserereresorors 
Price index at retail, including tax .................ccccscccrsssssrscosererers 
BI NOT Of TAGIOS SOLA secacctsncrosoisveresesosdseveranesssonsvonsoepevenstonsvoreverase 
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of inter-industry analyses could estimates of 
constant dollar indirect taxes be made. In deriving 
the estimates of indirect taxes, extensive use was 
made of work sheets underlying the allocation of 
final demand to industry of origin for the year 1956,”° 
and of the 1949 inter-industry table.™ 


10 As contained in ‘‘An Inter-industry Analysis of 
Canadian Foreign Trade, 1949-1958’’, T.I. Matuszewski, 
Paul R. Pitts, and John A. Sawyer; a paper presented to 
the Canadian Political Science Association’s Conference 
on Statistics, June, 1961. 

11 Supplement to the Inter-industry Flow of Goods 
and Services, Canada, 1949, DBS, Catalogue No, 13-513. 
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In order to use the inter-industry table for such 
analyses the expenditure components had to be 
valued in terms of the period for which the table 
was prepared, i.e., 1949.'* The expenditure com- 
ponents thus used were those underlying Table 5, of 
National Accounts, Income and Expenditure, 1960, 
because these estimates were on a 1949 time and 
weight base (the weight base for the expenditure 
estimates was revised to 1957 following the publica- 
tion of the above report). For each of the years 
1950 to 1959 inclusive, estimates of constant dollar 
indirect taxes were obtained using the 1949 constant 
dollar components of expenditure on Gross National 
Product at market prices. 


The inter-industry table distinguishes between 
two types of indirect taxes. The first, designated 
as ‘‘direct indirect’’, applies to all taxes levied on 
products after the final stage of physical production; 
in 1949 these amounted to approximately 60% of all 
indirect taxes, and appear as one of the components 
of final cutput. The second, designated as ‘‘indirect 
indirect’’ applies to indirect taxes levied before the 
final stage of physical production. In 1949, these 
amounted to approximately 40% of the total, and 
are shown as part of total input. The derivation of 
these two types of taxes will be discussed in the 
following two sections. 


An inter-industry table is a depiction of the 
production techniques used in the economy in the 
year of the table’s construction. Such a table shows 
the destination of the output of each industry as 
well as the costs associated with the production 
of these outputs. In indicating the flows of goods 
and services as between industries, and to final 
demand, the table delineates inter-industry relations 
and industry interdependency. Although the Canadian 
table was regarded primarily as a device for statis- 
tical integration, it also is a useful analytical tool. 
This table, together with various supplementary 
tables, formed the basis for deleting indirect taxes 
from expenditure on Gross Domestic Product at 
market prices. 


Step 1: The Derivation of Direct Indirect Taxes 


The first step consisted of allocating each 
of the components of final demand back to their 
industries of origin. The components of each of 
personal expenditure, government expenditure, gross 
fixed capital formation, change in inventories and 
exports, were so allocated at a fairly fine level of 
detail, in order that the proportionality assumptions 
would be minimized. If total personal expenditure 
for, say, the year 1957 had been directly allocated, 
without regard to the changing composition of its 


To derive estimates for the entire historical 
period, both real output and constant dollar expenditure 
on Gross National Product would first have to be rebased 
to 1949=100. 


components, the assumption implicit in this would 
have been that the structure of final personal demand 
in the year 1957 was identical with that of the year 
1949, 


Any component of final expenditure, for example, 
personal expenditure on new cars, consists of 
expenditure on both imported and domestically 
produced goods. Because of the relative variability 
of the import content, the import-domestic propor- 
tions prevailing in 1949 could not be used. For this 
reason, the direct import content for each component 
had to be determined by means of Trade of Canada 
data for each of the ten years, After deflating such 
imports with appropriate price indexes based on 
1949=100, adjustments were then made for foreign 
and domestic transportation, trade margins, and 
excise taxes and duties. Deduction of imported 
goods valued in purchasers’ prices from each 
component, for example, personal expenditure on 
new cars, yielded a residual which, in terms of 
this example, was equivalent to personal expendi- 
ture on domestically produced cars.*3 


This residual valued expenditures in terms of 
purchasers’ prices and at market prices. The 
proportionality assumptions implicit in the work- 
sheets of the 1949 table were then used to adjust 
for indirect taxes, and to allocate the remainder 
back to industry of origin, valued in producers’ 
prices. 


In summary, the allocation of final demand to 
industries of origin yielded the following: 


1. Value of direct imports, 

2. Direct indirect taxes on imported goods. 

3. Direct indirect taxes on domestically produced 
goods. 

4. Value of output at producers’ prices, by industry 
of origin. 


This procedure was followed for the sub-components 
ofall the major G.N.E. components. Inventories were 
also so allocated. It should be noted that, because 
the inter-industry table is used for deriving technolo- 
gical coefficients, output and intermediate inputs 
show the value of production and the value of 
materials used, rather than sales and purchases. 
Inventories are therefore allocated to the producing 
industry. For example, raw materials owned by the 
clothing industry will be allocated to the textile 
industry. 


The following hypothetical example may prove 
of some assistance in summarizing the procedures 
outlined above. 


** The imports so deducted consist of those goods 
that are imported and that flow into final demand without 
further physical processing. The domestically produced 
goods may still have an import content. For example, 
mee parts will be used in the production of auto- 
mobiles. 
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TABLE Il. An Peaapie of the Allocation of Final Demand as Between Imports and 
Domestically Produced Goods by Industries of Origin 


millions of constant, 1949 dollars 


4. Trade, transportation,and storage, imported cars oo... 


5. Value of imports, purchasers’ prices (2) +(3)+(4) 


SPHERE HSE EOE EEE EEE EEE EE EE EE EEE EE EEE EEE EE EEEe 


PPP eee ete eee eee ree eee rere Ts 


PPP Pee eee eee er Cie ieee eee er ee eres 


synesininantde 1,000 


sinsieneieimniets 200 


aviseonbiteoaiele 20 


90 


ee 310 


6. Expenditure on domestically produced goods, purchasers’ prices 


(1) -(5) 


8. Trade, transportation storage, domestic Cars ciececcccccseseseeee 


SP eLTAnSpOrvaAtion CQUIPMENt INGUStrY ........-0scichscancdcecestethaeass» 


10. Totaly?) #18) 2(9) ta degdh tacts. (feck. 35 neeebes 


SOREL e eee HEE EEE EEE EEE SEE EEE EES E EEE EEEE SESE EE EEEEEE SEES EE EE ESE SERS SESE EE EEE ED 


AERO REESE EEE EE EEE EEE EE EE HE EEE EE RHEE HENS EEE EE EEHE EEE ES 


eee eee wen eeeee 690 


ae cseeschineenes 140 


oxshagestieanae 100 


ee 450 


j-schenaees 5 690 


It may be of some assistance to summarize the 
limitations evident in this technique. First, if any 
of the expenditure sub-components are in error for 
reasons connected with either or both of the 
techniques used in the projection of current values 
and in the deflation techniques, the allocation to 
industry of origin and the derivation of indirect 
taxes will be in error. Second, the proportionality 
assumptions underlying the inter-industry table 
may no longer hold, even in constant dollar terms. 
Third, the basic information used to compile the 
1949 table was, in some instances, weak, so even 
if proportionality assumptions are reasonably good, 
the basic data underlying the inter-industry table 
may in some respects be defective. 


Step 2: The Derivation of Indirect Indirect Taxes 


The derivation of direct indirect taxes yielded, 
among other aggregates, estimates of the value of 
goods and services flowing to final demand, by 
industry of origin. Component by component was So 


allocated and aggregating these components together 
with tax and imports across the rows yielded for 
each of the ten years, a column equivalent to total 
final output, by industry of origin.” 


The base period inter-industry tables were then 
used to determine the indirect tax content of the 
final output. The use of these tables requires some 
explanation. When, for the economy as a whole, 
intermediate outputs and inputs are cancelled 
out, it can be seen that total final output must 
equal total primary input.** From this it becomes 
possible to relate specific components included 
in primary inputs to total final output. 


4 The aggregate of this column is equivalent to 
total final demand plus inventories, less interest and 
dividend receipts from abroad. 

13Hor convenience, inter-industry terminology 
designates as primary inputs all of those inputs that 
are not intermediate. Thus, included in primary inputs 
will be components such as indirect indirect taxes less 
subsidies, and indirect imports. 
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The following sequence of tables provides an 
arithmetic illustration of the way in which the 
primary inputs may be related to final output. 


Table IV, below, gives a simplified inter-industry 
table for a closed economy. All of the taxes imposed 
are ‘‘indirect indirect’’. 


TABLE IV. An Inter-Industry Flow of Goods and Services 


For disposition of output, read row 


Year O 


For origin of input, read the column Final Gross 
Industry: 

Ae eee cde ca oitet a nae sttcas tatececaeuctn tine eecsavieesNececenecoees — 235: — 75 100 
Fe rei cae uanecdeanscssnucstecertstisicsnieccapteancntesscsadesosceaases 10 — 90 100 200 
CH eee thks ene cow aan eno paw Mad aoa Sea Ua kacecsemeenscacaseseceans 15 35 _ 250 300 
INGITECE AXES wcclissiccsatseascstavncecoadiasectensassesetactoterccares 5 6 21 
Other primary in Puts ............sccscsecssesesecerecosconsvssseseees 70 134 189 

PP tG] IN DUES §iecserissacccasosecdse-acoeasecesssesnsocuronennares: 100 200 300 


Table V, below, indicates the inputs required 
to produce one dollar’s wotth of output for each of 
the three industries. For example, to produce one 


dollar’s worth of output, industry A must use 10¢ 
and 15¢ worth of input from industries B and C 
respectively. 


TABLE V. Input into Each Industry per Dollar of Output 


Industry: 


RR CEEOCE UENO Sy eras ces cee ae aie rae Ldn aticencs dia dsaconasasaeseoses 


Other primary inputs 


Table VI indicates the effects which an in- 
crease in final expenditure on the output of each 
industry will have on the output of all industries. 
Referring to Table V once again, it can be seen 
that to produce one dollar’s worth of output, industry 
B will use goods valued at $.125 from industry A, 
and $.175 from industry C. To produce $.125 industry 


Year O 


A will require $.0125 from industry B and $.0188 
from industry C, while the initial demand generated 
in industry C will create demand for the products 
of industry B. Carrying through the reiterative steps 
outlined above, and based on assumptions of pro- 
portionality, the full effects of an increase in the 
demand for the products of a given industry may be 
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so traced. Table VI, below, summarizes these 
results. As will be noted from this table there is 
what is called a ‘‘feedback’’ effect. This occurs 
because the initial increase in demand for the 
products of an industry creates demand not only 
for the products of other industries, but also ad- 


ditional demand for the products of the first industry. 
For example, an initial increase of $1.00 in the 
demand for the product of industry A will finally 
result in an increase of $1.02 for A., $0.16 for B, 
and $0.18 for C. 


TABLE VI. Total Output of Each Industry Resulting from the Production of a Dollar’s Worth 
of Final Output of an Industry 


Industry: 


Finally, the increase in primary input resulting 
from the production of one dollar’s worth of final 
output for an industry can be estimated by using 
Tables V and VI. Table VII below, summarizes these 
effects. From Table V it can be seen that to produce 
one dollar’s worth of output, industry A must pay 
taxes of $0.05, and must purchase other primary 
inputs of $0.700. From Table VI it can be seen 
that an increase of $1.00 in the output of industry A, 
will finally result in increases of $1.02 for A, 
$0.16 for B and so on. Using the relationships in 
Tables V and VI, it can be seen that an initial 


increase of $1.00 in A will finally result in indus- 
tries A, B, and C, paying taxes of $0.051, $0.005, 
and $0.013 respectively and purchasing primary 
inputs of $0.714, $0.105, and $0.114 respectively. 
These results are summarized in Table VII. This 
table shows that an increase of $1.00 in the output 
of industry A will result in industries A, B, and C 
paying taxes of $0.068, and purchasing primary 
inputs amounting to $0.932, a total of $1.00. Thus, 
in any one industry, an increase in final output of 
$1.00 will generate an increase in primary inputs 
for all industries amounting to $1.00. 


TABLE VII. Total Primary Input Resulting from the Production of a Dollar’s Worth 
of Final Output of an Industry 


The above notes on the derivation of the various 
supplementary inter-industry tables were necesSary 
in order that the use of these tables in deriving 
estimates of ‘‘indirect indirect taxes’’ might be 
understood. Step one had yielded estimates of 
“direct indirect’? taxes, on both imported and 
domestically produced goods, as well as estimates 
of the value of goods and services flowing to final 
demand, by industry of origin. In step two the 


latter estimates were then used to derive estimates 
of ‘‘indirect indirect’? taxes on domestically 
produced and imported goods. The total of ‘‘indirect 
indirect’? and ‘‘direct indirect’? taxes yielded the 
required estimate of constant dollar indirect taxes, 
which, when deducted from expenditure on Gross 
Domestic Product at market prices gave estimates 
of constant dollar expenditure on Gross Domestic 
Product at factor cost. 
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The use of the inter-industry tables to derive 
the estimates of ‘‘indirect indirect’’ taxes can be 
best demonstrated by a continuance of the arithmetic 


example. Assume that, between the years O andN, 
the following changes occur in output flowing to 
final demand. 


TABLE VIII. Output Flowing to Final Demand in Millions of Constant Year ‘‘O’’ Dollars 


Industry: 


SOR e eee eee eee e noon aee 


Cross multiplying the rows in Table VII by the 
columns in Table VIII yielded the results given in 
Table IX below. The indirect indirect tax content 
of final expenditures in the year N is estimated as 


input content is 
estimated as $730. Total primary input is, aside 
from rounding, equal to final output. 


$59, while the other primary 


TABLE IX. The Primary Input Content of Final Output in Millions of Constant Year ‘‘O’’ Dollars 


HORE eee meme e ee neereseee 


Seow eee envereasaresuee 


As indicated from the above example, the 
‘‘indirect indirect’’ tax content of final demand 
expenditures was obtained by applying the primary 
input coefficients for each of import and domestic 
taxes, as published in Table 3B, of the inter- 
industry table,** to the constant dollar measures 
of output flowing to final demand, by industry, as 
determined in Step 1. 


Assumptions and Limitations in the Derivation of 
Constant Dollar Indirect Taxes 


Constant input-output ratios are used to analyze 
the effect of changes in the composition of final 
demand on intermediate output and primary inputs. 
There are several problems associated with these 
constant coefficients. First, the use of coefficients 
based on 1949 relationships assumes that there 
has been no change in technology as between 1949 
and the current period. If more firms adopt improved 
techniques, or if there is an abrupt technological 
change in some branch of industry, these coefficients 
may cease to be representative. 


Rope Chk 


Second, the use of constant ratios assumes a 
linear relationship between the output of each 
industry and corresponding inputs. For example, 
given an increase in final demand for the output of 
industry A, it is assumed that intermediate output 
and primary inputs for all industries affected by the 
increased demand will change proportionally. This 
assumption may have serious implications with 
respect to such ‘‘indirect indirect’’ taxes as real 
property taxes, which, in the short run, will not 
fluctuate with changes in production. To satisfac- 
torily estimate such constant dollar taxes it may 
be necessary to devise a system of non-linear 
equations, perhaps relating property taxes to such 
variables as capital stock. 


Third, even if there has been no change in 
technology, inputs may be influenced by changes 
in relative prices. The 1949 inter-industry table re- 
flects the way in which primary and intermediate 
inputs, as valued in the prices of that year, were 
combined to produce outputs. To the extent that 
changes in relative prices result in the substitution 
of one input for another, the use of the constant co- 
efficients may produce misleading results. 
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An Assessment of the Results 


As has already been mentioned in the introduc- 
tory sections of this study, it was anticipated that 
the adjustment of real Gross Domestic Product at 
market prices to a factor cost basis would produce 
only small differences between the relative move- 
ments of the two series, real Gross Domestic Product 
at market prices and real Gross Domestic Product 
at factor cost. The following table, which shows 


the percentage change trom the preceding year in 
the three production aggregates, expenditure on 
Gross National Product at market prices, expenditure 
on Gross Domestic Product at market prices, and 
expenditure on Gross Domestic Product at factor 
cost, all measured from expenditure data, indicates 
that the adjustment from a market price to a factor 
cost basis of valuation results in few significant 
differences in terms of year-to-year changes. 


TABLE X. Constant Dollar Measurements of Expenditure on Production’ 
(Percentage change from preceding year) 


Expenditure on 
Gross National 
Product at 
market prices 


Expenditure on 
Gross Domestic 
Product at 
market prices 


Expenditure on 
Gross Domestic 
Product at 
factor cost 


1 Data on which these measurements are based exclude the residual error of estimate. 
2 Based on 1949 weight-based data, as published in Table V of National Accounts, Jncome and Expenditure, 1960. 


The United Kingdom’s constant price data show 
that the conversion from a market price to a factor 
cost basis of valuation, results in statistical 
differences that are even less than are those shown 
by the Canadian data. (Some explanation for this 
may be that the United Kingdom excludes customs 
duties from their market price data, In 1958, such 
duties amounted to approximately 40% of the total 
of taxes on expenditure. )”” 


Estimates of constant dollar indirect taxes are 
derived by means of the relationships depicted in 
the inter-industry table for the year 1949. For any 
year other than the base year, it therefore is 
essential that the expenditure data used in obtain- 


17 United Kingdom, op. cit., as shown in data from 
Tables I and I. 


ing such estimates be on a 1949 time and weight 
base. Because the expenditure data are now on a 
1957 weight base,’* such estimates of constant 
dollar indirect taxes can no longer be obtained. 


To indicate a way in which a balancing set 
of accounts in real terms may be presented, Table 
XI, on the following page, shows the results of 
this study for the years 1953 and 1954. 


18 For the period from 1947 to 1962 two weight 
bases have been used in the valuation of the constant 
dollar Gross National Expenditure estimates. Data for 
the period from 1947 to 1955 are on a 1949 weight base 
while data for the period from 1956 to 1962 are on a 
1957 weight base. The two series have been linked at 
the year of overlap, 1956. Quarterly estimates are 
published only on a 1957 time base, while annual 
estimates are published on both a 1957 and a 1949 time 
base. 
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TABLE XI. Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost in Constant (1949) Dollars, 1953 and 1954! 


1954 Expenditure approach 1953 


millions of dollars millions of dollars 


Industry approach 


1. Expenditure on Gross National Product at 


1. Index of Gross Domestic 


Product at factor cost, MathetepniCes tic n.ecedis- ss cncacoter sot esed cae 20, 794 20, 186 
IBRD. = AVON testers 2. Deduct: Residual error of estimate?.......... = (~)117 - ll 

Si Interest and dividend receipts 
from non-residents .................008 ~ ~- 135 

: Add: Interest and dividend payments to 

2. Gross Domestic Product at 4. re 

factor cost (before statis- NON-PCS IMCS << oc. scor cc ccicreaosecceasetarecas 381 

teal difference)*2:<- ccc 18,859 | 18,443 |5. Expenditure on Gross Domestic Product 
atimarketipricES asl... ksastemiteets...8e.cstead 21, 120 20, 421 

6. Deduct: Constant dollar indirect taxes, 
lens leSSESUbSidieseere ee ates osenees ST os) ee 6!) 

3. Statistical difference‘ .......... 7. Expenditure on Gross Domestic Product at 
factor cost (before statistical difference).. 18, 990 18, 302 
Sastatisticalidifferencesi:.ccecrtccececeeccens - 65 TL 

4. Gross Domestic Product at 9. Expenditure on Gross Domestic Product 
FACCOI*COSt errs eee 18,925 at=factomc OStrree 18,925 18,373 


1 Although the deflation of indirect taxes was done for the entire 1950-59 period, only two years of the test are 
shown here. This is because unrevised or preliminary industry-of-origin output data were used and these data are not 
available for publication. 

? As per Table 5, National Accounts, Income and Expenditure, 1926- 1956. This is the current value National Ac- 
counts residual error of estimate, expressed in constant (1949) dollars. 

* These estimates have been obtained by converting the indexes of Gross Domestic Product at factor cost, shown 
in item (1) of the industry approach to constant dollars, using $14,885 millions as the estimate of Gross Domestic Product 
at factor cost for the year 1949. 

‘ This is the statistical difference between the two estimates of Gross Domestic Product at factor cost, in constant 
dollars, and should not be confused with item (2) of the Expenditure approach. 
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Alphabetical Industry Listing 


Statistical Introduction and Concepts Statistical 


sources industrial and tables 
and methods analysis problems and charts 
page page page and page 
A (paragraph) 
PASTAS ESTERS TT EE secceecsintiecccecetserstveeentecesanauveladucocds 111 
PA TSS PUI BALLS, We, ...c0ccccscesecssececevecsccdecssaseaoss 56, 109 
MANESIVES, MLE. cote veocseren cs cncens SOM crepes sinsced dearest ae eantweneds 109 | 
RAE RST LE SINA ES pee Poors Sobor tee ecit ves deacave vec srs udveweescsiaaneuiapcoaveosces 14, 24 
AGUCHIAIPAL INiplementsS, MiG. bis.....s.c.c.sseseddsacoteavous weeceoseae 110 
PATA CMMI BRS OE VIG GS: 5 eh cc cacanne 28 doacevacerweaneien evesacnesoosepeaavetunee 106 
IN IN cl cored won ovat iScs'p ved Panwervniesatevasensonte 48, 49, 50, 53, 1436205215: 25y-] 8842395 18/25, 28, 
105, 127 21, 29, 31, 32 61(119, 120), | 29, 67, 71, 
62(121, 122) | 74, 94, 97 
PATTER EUIBG DAMA pe IILE oltvss. sic. sstaveitoscesternvoevesecconodySbepesvantaons eg eae a 
AUTEUEANIMPOTUPANIOURITDOICS ere -veson-ncsceceonencsasconenssesootynaissnexe 113,128 25.32 35 (5) 68, 84, 94 
PUNTA STATA OPINGUS (OTOL Ss S22 scsi tenes tenn saks asveessscsansuasssateveoss 111 
Amusement, sporting and photographic goods, whole- 
Ra eee reese ts htt a deosaseuesaaenasssanprtakevancost LLG el Vi 
POOLS ANC MCAS, TUE ce is. cnesetan oseo-emeaneeienstisoneree 107 
PATIO TEMITMCINE ..c..sustecter-scesbeocssenccecnssscbocsosetaseratepeseouass 1p 
Attiticial flowers. and feathers, mig. .........--2---....cderosseseee 109 
PAPCMII CU BIGGS WNT’. .2..--Paeebop Sean noss<n=0s0eebasetett~-deebetessuasenss 109 
PAE OC SHOB pe UUM ING coe oatse ce osenevtareccseevoaccnnssescanccsserseccscenerssentene 106 
ASHEStOS SUTOGUCES, AMES S Keteeccshss.cas bce reese conse cveceetoan~-ssoases 111 
PAGO TV O BEIT is. ciocasckasnseparcarsossas0essiasecenccecsesssoarseadaensessser 112 
AltoMOtl Ve; WAOLESALC® .......-.--.020...dupeesdedsunegacbanatafaderonvecees 116;, 117 
Awnings, .tentS and sails, mfg. ............-ccccccssseseeeseseoerosene 108 
B 
Bakery products, mfg. ...............c.-ccccccssssessercessscsenccsroeseneces 107 
ON IS cterere eanc cree thse naenpscecqusansbavlirtanucnanadtnvees nxadiaszeonene 55, 119 14 42 (45 - 49), 70, 95 
62 (125) 
Barbering and hairdressing ..............ccseeeeereeceseereeeeeeeeeees 1222130 61(116) 70 
BAUeries,, sinh Girwe-$scbb 26 2ip go de-cs-tesstencoonecoe--as-nnnteagcnpgpeeronceoeenes 111 
Beekeepers’ and poultrymen’s supplies, mfg. ...........-+-+ 110 
Beer, wine, distilled spirits, WHOLESALC 2-50; secsrsr ce gensasner LIGA LE 
Belting leather, Mfg. ...........:cessseeesessreeeesnnestereneeensrseaseneneres 107 
Beverages, Mig. ........eccececesscecesseeeeensesncesnseseesnecererenassnceeeeres 107 
Bicycle and motorcycle rePail ..........-sseeeceeeeereerteeeteressr sees na Be 
Bicycles and parts, MEQ. .........---cccsceesceesereesreeeesnenesannenerenes 111 
Biscuits, MEQ. .........c.eccesccceessceseereccceesseserscsrstsnessnecsnersssrer sees 107 
Blacksmithing, horseshoeing and general repair ............ 112 
Boat building, mfg. ...........-ccceseeeceeenereeeeeresessrenssssereesnsterenes ue Bt 
Boilers, tanks and platework, Mfg. .......--s-serserereerrereesees 110 
Brass and copper products, MEQ. .........cceceereeeeenetererersreeee 111 
Bread and other bakery products, Mfg. ........-:-seseserereres 107 
Breakfast foods, MEQ. .....---cccceeeseceeeeeecesseeseereesterensseneteren snes 107 
BrewerieS, Mfg. ......-.eccecccesceeceressecenscenssnsnsnenensenennenncanscaneses 107 
Bridge building and structural steel, Mfg. .........---sseeerre 110 
Brooms, brushes and MOPS, MEQ. ....---sse-seeeeeeersesrersenecesees 109 
BUSINESS SEPVICE ..........cceeeeeeenecerseceereressrsesreeenerensnersnannneneres 52, 53, 121, 131 | 14, 24 61(117) 70, 95, 97 
Business sector (see commercial) 
Butter and cheese, Mfg. ......-.--ssecceeenseenenersestsrsrsecnenasessn sees 107 


Buttons and fasteners, MEQ. ......---:-eccs-eerereeeestererensnersnesenss 109 
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Alphabetical Industry Listing — Continued 


Statistical Introduction and Concepts Statistical 
sources industrial and tables 
and methods analysis problems and charts 


page and page 
(paragraph) 
C 
fry SINE psbA eek RRNA ich Rae IM, See ROR REET BN eka Re 
Canning. angeprocessine Mies ah es ete ne ee ted re 
Carbonatedspeverages mice mies .7:2..1e-te sence ce it seeeee 
CAINCtS, sMatSrand TUBS > MLSs eke cnc seccc-ceee BORE teceseseees 
Chemicals and allied products, mfg. .................ss:sesececeeeee 109 Disk, PAS 25, 68, 80, 94 
Semi cals JOUMOR Mile cs.e cate crave vectesh noth moe eee 109 | 
Chemieals,owholesale .see.28.1....00.06.0..08. Lis. 1.282 1A 6H LT, 
Children’s factory Clothing,’ mig... 22.02 Bh scenes 108 
Te Cake ee 108 30 25, 67, 78, 94 
Clothing and shoe stores, retail (see also men’s, 
women’s, children’s and family clothing stores) ........ 69, 89 
Clothing, miscellaneous, mie: f....:...cce hace 108 
eal -agd- coke, wholesale. 503. 0A WA ee Gy 
OURS ve aoe ee eo RRS eee. PRET Ts 107 23 
Ceerberarrotet lation, Mie.) a>. Ws..cccccasdeveret hoe to Ls 109 
CORG DrGeuems, MEGS 2. sca vscnekckioat a Ren aeons nan 109 64 (133) 
CUNT CEA srqau Stress oc 65 Wr 2 Boe 2 PA bear 63 (129) PH he fer (2 a) 
Commercial industries less agriculture .......ccccccccccscececcceee Ai le fe yk 5 
OUUTUT SRE Ui: ct wee eee EN eel, oP eye Eh ried 115, 129 25 69, 86, 95 
COMER CatOn, ONES <...\..0-se whee a alse nets tae, iis) 69, 95 
Community, recreation, business and personal service 120, 130 Le 21 245832 18; 235730; 70; 
90, 91, 95 
SMM EVIOETVICO 20800 etn, tree ed 120, 130 63 (130) 70, 95, 97 
SaMpressed- oases, MPN Ag ke Suse ee 109 
Concentrated milk products, MEQ. .....ceccccceccccceccecececeeceoeeeees 107 
Conerete prodi@ts, mi@e=G2)R8 on... osccccccccscccceothsleccecccoss ith 
EURO CUONCTY , WEG. oan cecertt sees desc week conven bt es cance 107 
OUTS Balls ale! Siete.) Sens enh a rr eee Oe 48, 50, 51, 53, 11, 20, 21,'22, |62(122, 123, | 22,.28,-c96s. 
125 128 29, 32 124),64(134) | 82, 94, 97 
Contract drilling (excluding drilling for oil and gas)...... eS 32 68, 94, 97 
SN CTE aa ia) Dae ec ot ee en ON OO 110 
Cordage, rope and twine, mfg.) .is.-.scecs.ccoccssneoocdesceee... 108 
Corsets, girdles and foundation garments, Iga eine AP 108 
Cotton ‘and jute bags, mige ic. ccct.ccccsececcoseccececececoescehddasc..ce 108 
DOMOn ROOUB Nitec eo te Be 108 25 
Cotton goods, miscellaneous, mfg. ooeceececcccccesececceeecececen.. 108 
RENE ONNM MeO INN ec ccatc2hs sua. xe Mavcsih av asceccab ks, od ee 108 
COGWOD VAIN: OMG GlOth, Mfg sc. csesa be oscn secede dectsescocescsce betes. 108 
D 
BARES DOUG, EL Ss pecan 6828 8, vay dos dsterad wacom ncn S 107 
iyaityroroducts omer Mile sete. ios Serene ke oe 107 
Defence service (armed forces ONLY) o..cceccccccceseceececceceeess.. 120, 130 35 (5), 63 (128) 
RIeDerUnent Ktores, Petal ccc ves. ctcsenssccovsvevsencest Aedes 118 69, 89, 95 
Bisel hed Lig usr mtg. Bees ics Boo cats se: checcheveceasscuc becca... 107 
Domestic Clay products, mfg. ...4.-.cccecscsccosesteesesescocheeecs.. 111 
DOMEB IRC BORVVE OT oJ Jstenceee eh ctaaiesserelsas tty ee 1222-19) 63 (130) 70 
Dominion post office (see postal service) 
eg | a on i rn cre 119 69, 95 


Dry goods and apparel, wholesale .......eeeecccccccccsecesecseseeees. LIUCG} sca BS by 
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Alphabetical Industry Listing — Continued 


D—Concluded 


Durable manufacturing (see manufacturing, durable) 
Dyeing and finishing of textiles, mfg. 
Dyeing, cleaning and presSSing..................-.ccccccoscesssscsseeees 
Dyeing, cleaning, pressing and laundries 


Aone n eee e nn eneneetarenenes 


Education 


SOREN eRe eee Reet eee ee ee nent eee eee seat eset ates staeee esse asasstetesenases 


Electrical apparatus and supplies, mfg. ...0... eee 
Electrical goods, wholesale 
Electrical products, miscellaneous, mfg. ..............cccceeeee0 
Electric lamps and lamp shades, mfg. .0.02.........cssceeeeeeeeee 
Pilseric, NEON! And Other SiSNS,| MLC. .......:.--nssscosandoneossssone 
LC CIT CO WEMIaNG LAS ULILITLES ..2.....2..-.sn-ccsosssescqsavencncsse 


PEMECEE LG COMI WVIOL APULLLGLOS cass ssnncuceteneccccacevasenarcpbssseveraee-sacunceues 
Sa IA LR Me ce Bin gs was cnnaes Bevcesosasedeacs dene e-cessecrdesessonea 
PEMUMOIGCTICS, DICATING, THLE. co ticcccevercssseusnnasscenanpndessevesoend 
Engraving, stereotyping and electroplating, mfg. .......... 
PAROS OteN i Ga de stccscecsetesrpa deat dosven Bsns saPipece hope BBS 


Blabric Auto: ACCESSOTI CS aI Ps ptecssvsas..caaddecs-.-.-esnsospaceeaon--d 
MA DTIGELOVOS FANG MITLCNS, MEP, ...::.2.0.-.-...0+-0csecrocbarsvareron 
Mani yeclouhine Stores, Tetall |. ......---.-.-..----eescsurpssceassers 
Farm products (raw materials), wholesale ...............:::00 
Farm supplies, Wholesale &.......2..cccccccssscocccssseccesersrepessenvoses 
Federal administration and defence ................:sceceeeeeceeeee 
RVI, UL ak x scpsaoncdorsnancnackt hucasdoaaneoanacssenorsrndddkestwonesa$ 
BRAS 5 TOE Soa ccccect ocanenacuvaseoctasosnonsdpsoscunnpacacessastesnravossscponns<sseed 
FVOTELDACTSD MMC.) ........0ncennevssecsescvascoacssaseccoancoresesedganesoonsoessen 
Finance, insurance and real estate ...........eeeeneeeeeeeeeeeres 


Fish processing, Mfg. .........:::scsceseeeeeeerersessrssereesecneeenseeees 
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Fruit and vegetable preparations, mfg. ..................seesecee ee 107 
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PUGS SM IND Coreeceseccessceesc-setececceecucsecartecteccasaecsuacetees oceteter ee 107 
Fundressingrandidy cing, mits. eee eestor 108 
Flr BOO GS sent Gleeson sac eRe nec o on tec eve stucee css cee 108 
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ES | See ope Rome o. Oee 108 
ark ns Hrs Sheath lh A Pe NP a tes eee 121, 131 39 (26) 
Heating and cooking apparatus, mfg. oo... ceccesccesceeeeee 110 
Heavy electrical machinery, mfg. ...........cccccccsccsscescecesecceee 111 
NIN MEUM sattictencesetveresressonccevetovecensteneissoosacsenecberemocooinne 108 
SME GINEY atarecey irate ccaseeteccerenceovsatromccascaste covcecngathceectentunn 54, 121, 131 24 39 (29), 
61(118), 
63(128, 130) 
Hotels, motels and lodging houses ............cccccccesscesseeseee es 122, 131 61(118, 119) 
Household, office and store machinery, mfg. .................. 110 
Rameecemea es AepNR ia! so cchist, 0 Sec ick, dec beaee veniecegessonvacoas 111 
I 
Tmporred clay, Products, Mig. ....cancllE cies. adecsesadecbessectcvenss 111 
ieee OF INGEST, PIOGUCHON! 1....0..00rcssenicovessorenecpicnsnivene He Ft ep sy BRS We ea he 
PRTC CURCAIOOTY. TNE concnesdeoxpsnscaranvornecnssonnevsechonsioneces 110 
FER tell cae ES 2 TCE Ne NEES: 109 
Insurance, life, non-life, and real estate agents and 
EMM Mise ytete-Picxcd corsings soap -caccaenonsctttencp etenalemennpsenetens 55, 119 42 (45-49), 
62(125, 126) 
International bridges, tunnels and ferries ..................s00 114, 129 
Iron and steel products, mfg. .............00000 tsivsnonttesteieks| 110 31 
Iron and steel products, miscellaneous, mfg. .............0 110 
BIGICASCINS (IEG. cinccncsassoscessonosnsnnenoes Apepseaspievsosenlesnactseteon’ 110 
EE BE Se eee a ee ee aS Oe 57, 106 22 
J 
Jewellery and silverware, Mfg. .............ccccccccscssssseereeses oo eae 
ME WELIGIY SUOTE Bz TOLL <occcccccccctvescecs cosvoreseccscsesa Recerciceineeree 119 
MO WENIOTY s WHOLCBAILC® cccrstsesvecesceteosesteanssscasssecnsesocvaresesseeseees 117 
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Knitted goods, other, M0. ...........cccccsescssserecrscersrccrororessces 108 
Knitting mills, Mgeo. .0i.cs.csocsccsscosecsssccccsnsoveinsosssccesinseocsees alt HOS 
L 
Lasts, trees and shoe findings, ME. ............-seceseererersees 110 
ENT TG ee See ererre menor Parepeonemrerret Dccesesest 123 
Leather and leather goods, wholesale ............csseesssecsess 117 
Leather boot and shoe findings, Mfg. ..........-cccerereernerseee 107 
Leather boots and ShOCS, MEG. .........ccccrcccenserereasenscnacseseeres 107 
Leather gloves and mittens, MfG.j ........ccecrserrereeeseesere . |107 
Leather products, Mf. ........cccececcesersrerereseneees sini denisinesiliealbaniiine 107 
Leather products, other, MEG. .......-.cccccsserereseereeeesersessnnenses 107 
Leather tanneries, Mfg. ......ccccceeeereceereeeereees késanndedsbontt Lae 107 
Lime, Mfg. .........ccecceceeescssrcseccereeeeesenssensssnensnnsenessssnsnssas See saee 11i 
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Locksmiths, gunsmiths, tools and cutlery repair ............ iit 
Lumber and building materials (other than metal), whole- 
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Lumber and building material dealers, retail .................. 118 | 69, 95 
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Macaroni and kindred products, mfg. ............ccccssceesceeeeeeees 107 
Machinery, equipment and supplies, wholesale .............. 117 
Ma CUI CT year cnd «ue meine rete hee ct oe sear. sc case couecb ares -aaees 110 
Machirre SHOPS sill pis weeec sree eee ee eet se ances eoscceacecstacss bes csnevesd 110 
MaChiniGhSho pS Ohep ALT oa8 v-Ssasce ee sseeoseee eet cs cu nansecseateccecedace 1epz, 
MGIC HINO MLO OILS yn L Dane sescenaee os eas ss sceccten nen ceeec ce aaa ee eee nae es 110 
MAIUIFACTITEMs PAS, \(UGLIIELES)).c8 s-ccceecce-cessecessessseseeeeresceeoone len; ; - 
MISCIN EUCLID iret, cxieerce toe ape eM one. ems chan nuccnessehansaacase 485750; ole Oa; LTS ae2 Oe OAK ioe) 185922, 28, 29) 
D3 DDE MOM Ladanyi Genel 304.67; 715.76; 
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Mana Cuaninies GUT] Cire ce cet te do cecc cn .ccsceesccc essere become one 110 DE PS) ee 29, 68, 80, 
Manufacturing industries, miscellaneous ...............eeece ees 109 68, 94 
Manufacturing industries, miscellaneous, n.e.c. ............. | 110 hy oe 
Manutacturin giynon-Ciira DUG G8 .........00...a.css00c0ssecechaccecscsce 107 MB PS) Bb) 22, .209:29;2 67, 
‘ 76, 94 
Manutacturingm@epalr SCLVICe: fete sc ceec.ccseccreesxcceestessses-0 es 5aF 1127 128 32 61 (119) 68, 94, 97 
Meatapro diet spam ioe: LT cs eee tats eccccewebecas cod Mb cestehcces 107 ] i 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations, mfg. .......... 109 
Men siclothing = CONntTACLOnS slit Pence sscsceseet eee ete ee 108 
MeneSsChLOUnINEISLOICS, Tetall: Sabie. ccsesscs caccesecssteeehonccecoss 118 . 95 
Men’ sifactorysclo thing, mfg. ¢.cdescieccs.-ccceccessscdesesorshadasesecas 108 
Men’s, women’s and children’s clothing, mfg. ................ 108 
Metals and metal work, wholesale ................cceeeeecececeee eee 117 ; 
IGRI SUV) 99 Ae 5 a Ce ae ean in fee 51, 106 22 67, 75, 94. 
Metals* otiersemining tstc..itscccteee coe ee eR ek, 106 . e 
NEL TE Sees cee eeee meee eee ee ate eee NN tees Sek 48, 49, 51, 525 iil, 13h, 20), Pal. 22)028,6295, 67, 
53, 106, 127 DH Pay PAS) Be vi ae to ano ee 
Monumental and ornamental stone, mfg. ........0.....ces0c00e- 111 
MOLL CLANS eC OOU BS reMlt neers tent oon oan a eee ees 110 
Motor vehicle dealers, retail ...)...ccc..cccsesescessecsoesolscccoeccos 118 69, 90, 95 
ng Vos Cy 2) i ae a, ee aan eee men Te ears 111 20, 31 | 31 
Motorhvehiicle™ partste mie st. .ctsets-coscct-vsssssso8ss<vestewthecsecescce 111 
MUDC Pale aGMinSErabiON n-s.ssteset ee eetrode<s eee eee ene ees 120, 130 70,95 
MUNIN AME Wat CEWOLWS » acter sarge cote seveues cans -cevdesecees es cncccten Le eS 32 68, 94, 97: 
MUSLCSISINStLUMentS, MER. c= seectheccs corses -cececsscceedeerestecsteeecce 109 
~ i 
IN'ETCOW SEA DEUCS itll ears. sener Maced te costa, 6.2. cock ce eee ee 108 
INPUT AIG aS MIMI G cs tscec sence tte sen eee cceeoten see et eic 107 DR 
Natural gas, sales and distribution (utilities) ................ 112 
Non-business (see non-commercial) 
INOM=COMMECTCLALSENGUSETIOS tacctetiesiecs oc. cs5ecreccces eecatobees. couse 53-5505 Lif! ppl brary | 39 (26-30), idl pgs 
' 42-43 (50-56) 
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Non-ferrous metal products, ME. ....c.cccececcecssscccecerceccseescece 111 
Non-ferrous metal products, other, Mfg. .....cccccccccoseoceeeeee 111 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining, mfg. ................ 51, 111 
Non-metallic mineral products, Mfg. ....ccccceccsscsescsesssecsseoes 111 
Non-metallic mineral products, other, mfg. ........ccccccce0ee 111 
ME MANE oa. a csninaesnscedeosinennncesucesecesversascecdeveasutens 106 
PUG NCTALE WOdICNs TANT &. 22rd bye<ocosnoccvdceodeeseoneoeuafeceveseees 106 
oO 

Oilcloth, linoleum and other fabrics, mfg. ..................00-. 108 
Oiled and waterproof clothing, mfg. ..................cccseeeeceeeee 108 
SEIEE POOUEIMUUSLIICS WeloCe a dace ssacacevssensssescceduortecscapsets 48,°50,5]1, 112, {21 

128 

P 
Paints, varnishes and lacquers, mfg. ................cccseesseseees 109 
Paper and paper products, wholesale .00...............ceeeeeeeeee 117 
TAB CTO SCSLANGHDS 2S) MNT, 44. cceccsenscasceds<bicesncatntbSetveseasocns 108 
PPADEr PIOUUGRe TLE, 5. abt Ate hac cecscsesccoversves cost eBebonenseerss 108 
PASI Produ s, 0) Ll Gls all Us Ginn aah ccssceessvecssavsuewessnesessfevacaszass 108 
Passenger transport (interurban) .......cccescesessevevivseescssoseeeas 113, 128 
Passenger transport (urban, suburban and interurban) 
Passenger transport (urban and suburban) .................:066 L13, 128 
TI BTSOUGLMSCTUREE Mere. ccciesse snensces peccacs wha scuvetiuctebeunesteeesenvestts 52, 122;,.131 14 
Personals Service, Other Nse.C. po. ...c.. bbc aecasesbepeveert eet 123;-131 
Petroleum and coal, products of, Mfg. .........::ccceeseeeteeeeee 109 
Petroleum and coal, products of, miscellaneous, mfg.... | 111 
Petroleum and petroleum products, wholesale ................ aly 
ERO LCUIN, TITUS | oscconsecnccucceunss<} -ssvassossuasssdamesssttusensteesevesses 107 22 
Petroleum products, Mfg. ...............-scsccccccccseccccsssersscsscsneree 109 23 
PRGOtOPTADNY. .....5-0.ccesococesseconsensovapensens «ensersesaneoetvsssensofocesssavae 123 
Pipelines, Oi] ANd 2AS 0.00... eeceseeeeeeteceeeeseeeterenseenseenenenes 114, 129 Dude 
Pipes, lighters and smokers’ supplies, mfg. ........-.-.---+ 109 
Plastic products, MEQ. ...........ceccccceseessesrcececsseeerscsreteeseerenes 109 
Plumbing and heating equipment and supplies, whole- 
SRP eR ee eee es eee rid 

Polishes and GreSsSingS, MEQ. ..........---seseeeeereesnsserersteeesereees 109 
Postal ServiCe ............-.ccsrsssssccpoceesrererccsssnsnareresensceseres soenes 115, 129 
Prepared stock and poultry POGUES, MIG, Grepcvenaven-sodeensancens 107 
Primary iron and Steel, MEG. .......--..-cseceseseseeeeesrensretsrserseene 110 31 
Primary plastics, MEQ. .....-.-.--ccseececereceeeteseesterenenenersnsesnenes 109 
Printing and bookbinding, Mfg. .....---.s--sscseeeeeeereersetersees 109 
Printing and publishing, MEG. ........-----sesscssseeeeersensrenensnes 109 
Printing, other, Mfg. ......--.eseeecreceeesereneesnenenenerensnssenanenanenns 109 
Printing, publishing and allied industries, mfg. ............ 109 24 
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PLOSPC Cling <ccc.cscecccrece ct cee ccc ccctecstoscascsucsateccrececenstssescacceecessees 112 
Provincial administration) <--.:..ci..cs.-.:-:-cesees- Sees Oe ee 120, 130 
Public administration and defence ..................cseseeseeeerereeee 54, 119, 130 11,21, 24,32 
Publishing (only) of periodicals, mfg. .................ccseeceeees 109 
Pui Prana paper mi Gre. ccoceccesercatesecccescencocsconscescostaree oncerasese 108 
Q 
Quarryineyana Sand Pits, MINN eyeccaccsecccccraaesse-cecasers veeneee es 107 
R 
RaACLOpan OVelECtriCall rep alr jassevesesesseecae-coee sceceee esersettcerteees 112 
Radio and television broadcasting ..................scccccscsssseseeee 55, 115, 129 14, 24 
RatlwavyorOlinig stock. mi Parsee ccesscete costes ese sett ccteetere nal 
RUAILWS VelLLANSDOUL seeace sce carseat tetscccncote otesce me eee, Lis yel2s 
RECTCALLONGS CLV COpscaccccreescceccce cee eo oecccece rec et nc ecn ne eee Aika atissp! 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appliances, mfg..... |111 
Rents: Gai crane puted) 2s ccyccectscccccccuacscs cceesescscostcsses cbosecs 119, 130 24 
Repair service (see manufacturing repair service) 
Repairs, siS CelLleneou S) ..ccccccscosshasssssasecsevetseasatieetessi tiedondooes 112 
Restaurants? Cafes: taverns } 18 2 ......ccscccecocceseccecBelcceccocccond 1236 132 
PROBE AEE LOU Orem eericatcecoredicres eet ton tcsucaslanisanoaens resceebe me acsees S2HDShO4; 117, 112, 24; 30 
130 
ROOtng PAD er Mie mee-cesteccesres ees ostetaacstssacictetecctscccateestscere 108 
Rubber and metal stamps and stencils, mfg. ................ pen LO 
PULDDEr DIOOU CEE AUN Baten ccccnon ath nce cee ceetecee tenga cement tsesatees 107 
S 
POOLE. BES By soctusettettee se. od Seass hrc caacs Menteentkaccncss. Oe ee aoe 111 
poh sigh iP Esl ef iy wee) Nernst far 3 oi 0 ke A eae BORER 106 
Band: and gravel p18 2, mining 5058.66. ccs-ceensceshosessecd actolnee 107 
BSandelime “Brick, tnl gA roses. s.ciesecestscosesad.ncsivecs dieters 111 
Sash, door and planing mills, mfg. .............ccccccescceccesceesees 110 
Sausage and sausage casings, Mfg, .............cccccccscceseseeceee 107 
Sawiand planite mills, Megs... .03.<cceccecsccteseeccsscccsseectecectccas 110 
Mains emilee or cscccces eaters en ee 110 
Scientific and professional equipment, mfg. ................... 109 
Service-producing industries .................cccccccscoscecseccceoceseceee 113, 128 VR ye Gf hg PAE Ga 
25, 26, 27, 29 
PREET MEtAL Produces, MIE. 9.5 < tack. <ccceds fortocardtensbee ce. 110 
IO DULIGING : MTG. ee ace tec aes ee ey 
Shipping (see water transport) 
ROMA POUGL ES x ee ng hace es es, Se. oR OR te en 112 
DHGe Stores, Teter: essa eke ad sk 118 
RU ETORIDNG 0k cecsuntiansoens site ee ies Ee 112 
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Soaps, washing compounds, mfg. 
Sporting goods, mfg. 
Statuary, art goods and novelties, mfg. 
Stevedoring 


MOTI BI UTC SS MORIN G ooo ccns-cescunpsavingaovnte@rbvoummerse 
EE Sete: Eames, 6 ns 
NT Re to dis aieprcius ebregvdvengasavnedeneenpassveneeieurnckos 
Telecommunication equipment, mfg. .........0....ccccceceeseeeee 
STAR WRANN IRAN TIE oo cnc hin bintthincudarsbepwusiuite fvesmeaners 
pein ERR Re CRS See eee RONDE 


Television broadcasting (see radio and television 
broadcasting) 


OeKtLLS (OPFOGUCES, OLMOF, INEP. (bcc.cc.ccesresccccccsecoascenstecesvacsen 
PEMA ULC SPIE Daten otter coucaaeeasxo recite aves cacessonccscseackcasuesadeaeccsoone 
PIC ALTOS ANGMMORLTICA) SCTVIGE |... scoscascocoscnnccossedoavsnsvare 
Mobaccoe and tobacco: products, MiP. ........s<.cccsecdecsceeeses 
mMopacco, clears and cigarettes, mig. <...2.:.<1-<s.<cdecqeracsos 
Tobacco processing and packing, mfg. ...................eeeeee 


PAGO COMBOSLELON, WILE. sa sccccsdeccecccanacctsesoavsbeskccsucaposacnses 


Trade, retail (see retail trade) 
Trade, wholesale (see wholesale trade) 


PETA OEE AL OUI os cetectnssceenractecadsecrancsatoceuestudcadeceestandacvasnass 


WranSpOPcauon CQNIPMeNE, MIG. «.<.:...<as-.ver<ssoecsscsocuscacemns 
Transportation equipment, other, mfg... cesses 
PET SOUS AGI I OU CD e-0spcccccecurcerssascucbheoscdeneronscanseaactan=mvee 
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Alphabetical Industry Listing — Concluded 


Statistical Introduction and 


sources industrial 
and methods analysis 
Vv 
MAETDEVESLOLES e TCLALL tress ccccreactoesseacccccenesscoscusanscce<dericacenaneco= 
Mepetab lero lmmil IS emf Oi ce, cease cccvenaeaneress<scoccaccuasasvecqccecsnens 
WENEEr GN DlyWOOG, MER. ¢eccese-orccctenasccncaccstes-osaccdeesssoesenceee 
W 
Waste materials (including scrap metal), wholesale ...... | 117 
Watch clock and jewellery [repair %ckces.ccscoscsseeesstscesesenecece 2 
Water and sanitary services(see municipal waterworks) 
Water: traniSOORU ..c-scccccceseor Soeeaec Seecscotsressaiecuccateansesenseesccersersete 114, 128 
Waterstransporl and) SLCVeGOTING 20...c..--ssccovecececcssstssersososeese 
Water transport, service incidental to .0............ cee tescceeeeeee 114 
Whitesmetalcalloys: miga ee ioe ee eee ialal 
Wholesalentrade.<. js. cco ce tastecd. osaddeccecsestereseececnecactetene steers BY Gee als eA lity Oe elt 
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WHONESSTCESTO LOD Cf 5 cascettesuocsre chore reece cne ei teeter eeaseee 116, 129 
Wholesalersmroper, Ober ..-c.tic-cc see ccoecse-covsnecreeesetrseceseresere 117 
WITS ILS SIMNES-. cctucossescet os ostete sree eceetece moeeeee cement eer tees 107 
MATS Get WITS BOOKS, Ni Sec. cecil. seers cereueee re aetem tee reeet wsenes 110 
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Wim SDR CLSTOLICE, MLSs: vy ncPedurevcates tents aeeeeetia trees 110 
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Wool goods, miscellaneous, mfg. .............cccscssscorccesssessonsee 108 
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ADDENDUM 


INDEXES OF REAL DOMESTIC PRODUCT 
BY INDUSTRY OF ORIGIN 
BY QUARTERS, 1962 


This addendum includes 1962 data pertaining to Tables 3 and 4 
beginning on pages 73 and 92 respectively. 
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Quantity Indexes of Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost, by Industry of Origin, 
by Quarters, 1962 
1949=100 


Adjusted for seasonal variation Without seasonal adjustment 


I | Il Ill IV I II Il IV Year! 
169.5 170.6 172.8 152.2 169.4 194.4 169.8 171.4 
168.7 169.5 L267 144,9 164, 2 211.0 162. 2 170.6 
136.7 129.8 139.6 712.3 97.9 299.9 68.8 134.7 
146.9 141.7 140.4 bby Ay 126.4 163.8 154.5 140.5 
144.1 123.6 131.4 74.9 127.8 189.6 129.4 130.4 
280.4 287.7 291.1 20s o 283.7 300.8 287.6 287.4 
194.2 205. 3 199.6 180.6 204.9 214. 2 191.3 197.7 
221.8 224.1 227.4 210.4 228.7 227.5 223.6 222.5 
LYS ss terrane tee ner raiaicaic ek ven scaneceace oats iete= ahs sins ssunrshcaeaustrons 471.8 463.0 488.3 515.4 444,3 472.1 491.4 480.8 
MENT UALR ES gee eae 7 160.5 164, 1 166.5 165.7 168.0 166.0 169.7 164.9 
Non-durable manufacturing ...........ccscssssscsseseseeeeees 162.8 165.3 165. 4 156.6 166.1 167.8 168.7 164.8 
POUR AN CMDE VETERE OB: ctenrisveceadscsseavartusseva¥aassvocsussne 159.3 162.1 157.5 134.3 160.9 176.0 164.6 158.9 
TObaCCO ANG TOHACCO PIOGUCES. ....cc....cccccsevesceseees 205.1 201.2 203. 3 202.3 215. 2 191.8 205.6 203.7 
PUEDE NCES Bacaencen taco ee ciencenoventescecvtcdenndehocevens 154.0 16767 169.9 157.5 173.9 156.6 182.4 167.6 
IE ALASL DIDUU CLS marenstesvcievyassrccssevcdicassssesenesoncenesss 128.6 126.2 126.4 137.2 128.6 137.3 123.7 126.7 
PES REUL OS revi csv esssdunverseeseas avecsegetev3 shepioapeses desvuses 1wetess 142.3 145.1 150.5 147.7 148.6 136.4 153.5 146.6 
GROOMED ey crc tery cas casio tisenssedcbevAunast ve etvssthevesescuesssveresscses 106, 2 111.6 112.9 a 106.9 1iZ69 113.0 111.0 
EEC RUD LOMA URS OF ov cess caprasier cu svnnessaet be cxorvecadn obustgoesonres0 157.7 158.1 161.0 15300 160.5 161.3 161.1 159. 1 
Printing, publishing and allied industries ........ 152, 1 155.0 154.5 151.4 156.4 150.0 158.1 154.0 
Products of petroleum and coal ............cessceeseeeee 269.7 263.8 267.2 273.1 253.9 275, 3 288.6 272.8 
Chemicals and allied products ............sccccssssscevee 232.7 237.3 23201 229.0 245.4 233.3 2200.0 233. 2 
Miscellaneous manufacturing ...........cccsccsseceeeees 231.8 234.3 240.9 224.8 228.9 242.3 252.7 237. 2 
DURABLE MBNUTACEOTIN ©: ....csc.stonnsssoseovepevdescsendsacwersveses 157.7 162.7 167.8 154.8 170.2 164.0 170.9 165.0 
RVR CUTOUIIC eiiiort. teens ctvcccessans anos vention carserieunsasesvensvas 148.5 149.4 153.3 146.8 152.0 162.7 144.6 151.5 
TLOMBATIS CELT DTOOUCLS cectcssskvscacesicskoncenete«snsuveeyees 144.8 149.5 156.8 139.1 154.8 158.5 155.8 152.1 
TEANSPOFEATION SQUIDMENE ..0..<...cesceseoveccsveesseeseesere 141.5 151.0 160.7 153.9 178.0 121.9 172.9 156, 7 
Non-ferrous metal products .........cccssssseesesseceseees 151.3 150. 2 149.1 150.6 149.9 147.9 147.2 148.9 
Electrical apparatus and supplies .......... eee 206.6 Zi 2 PANS Ra 203.3 205.3 213.5 229.4 212.9 
Non-metallic mineral products ...........ccsesssecceeeeees 227.4 242.7 242.6 180.3 249.3 279.8 254.0 240.9 
RE OUR PIPICEIOUM scishven ite cstescesesscash oo cdtr at fevensnsiecsresvavandeaatces 172.1 173.8 169.8 109.0 175.8 215.5 183.5 171.0 
Electric power and gas utilities ...........eccesesseneeeeees 3300 Sotant 343.4 374.9 328.5 298.7 348.7 338i, t 
Bervice-producine INGUSITICS o.oo ...c.ccstveccenccessnseisonsevre serene 170. 4 171.9 172.9 160.3 175.1 175.7 178.4 172.4 
Transportation, storage and communication .............. 179.8 177. 2 179.8 161.8 181.4 190.4 183.1 179.2 
EP RAMA DOTA OI wenn crit crete veer aves saieenaspeakaivasntdsnss 167.8 165.4 167.3 145.4 171.5 182.0 166.5 166. 4 
ALT STATS GONE HATIC AL TDORLS Woe. cecnccsnacssseessetcasttnon evade 738.4 688.4 702.5 628.9 718.3 842.9 619.5 702.4 
FRA Winy ACFE DOT Gece cristo naaineccakendo-anoorvecvaimencoane 120.4 117.8 135.6 108.1 119.1 126.1 116.1 117.4 
Passenger transport (urban, suburban and inter- 
ME FOMAIL) heen a ounce eae evics Seas caek Pca owsoassvécear sens 71.4 gates} 71.6 68.2 70.4 78.0 70.5 768 
SS URE rea sate tines Fs ws ress pibiws Ponca awep Ack even as ch qntines cacy 202.8 161.0 180.1 164.5 Wy Ae 192.0 241.8 192.9 
COMMUN ELON a een ashiaivcachapsednaoere doch 225.1 227.6 230. 4 228.0 223. 2 224.2 242.4 229.4 
EATS NR nae «4 BS ta a RR ae Age yr eres er 164, 2 166.7 166.7 148.4 173.6 163.0 182.3 166.8 
OUP US INNES Ba Bs AR ss eas cpp wa noreescnac cant seskak cas eWompanerasa 171.3 175.7 176.8 167.0 187.3 170.7 174.5 174.9 
DRIOUCR AL GTS OLOD CPi g.cte. ese open censuntaprncacewpnees nest 152.6 157.6 155.9 151.2 175.9 143.3 150.2 155.2 
py S VE Le Ve (oh 9 aaa ete, eget aan Aes er eee ae 160. 4 162.0 161.5 138.7 166.5 158.9 186. 4 162.6 
Grocery and combination stores (chain) ............ S105 7, 320.0 316.3 aloes 325.8 | 306.8 334.0 320.5 
Grocery and combination stores (independent) .. 157.7 153.8 157, 7 150.5 155.3 sitet 164.3 157.0 
Glothing and shoe Stored. ...ccc:tesccnccns-vspacceseeetes- 128, 1 131.7 S654. 105.1 
WP OTATINIOD EOPOR DG . <.ccccs ausnesbseeeascoetetaaenedibacnscerssaae 144,7 150.9 152.5 116.5 
Motor vehicle dealers ...............000 hae dete Ae 209.2 209.0 186.5 197.4 
PERL OGY 7 COE Sich oP ase onc vs Sap esos tis Sotgh Pusa es nav ovale Posh 181.6 184.9 188.8 129.0 
Finance, insurance and real estate ...........ccceceeseees 179.7 182.8 183.3 176.7 
Public administration and defence ................ccessceeeeeee 189.9 189.3 181.5 
Community, recreation, business, personal service.. 156.8 159.3 151.8 | 


1The annual averages of the quarterly indexes are shown in this column. These indexes are quarterly projections of the bench-mark indexes shown in 
Tables 1 and 2, beginning on pages 67 and 71 respectively. 

2 See nage 75. 

> See page 76. 
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Special Purpose Quantity Indexes of Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost, by Industry of Origin, 
by Quarters, 1962 
1949 =100 


Adjusted for seasonal variation 


Gross Domestic Product less agriculture .........ccsessseers 
Goods-producing industries less agriculture ...........:ce0 
ME AMOT CI A) Mea iS LOB). Frat soevccavcacesscoancederavssavierrsendedaeeptesians 
Commercial industries less agriculture ........cccsssseeceees 
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